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PREFACE. 


WBM an unnecessary dopartnre from the text. On th© 
other hand, Mr. Swan had occasionally omitted sentences 
of importance; these have been restored to the text in 
the present edition. Mistakes in translation, of which 
there are more than might have been expected, have, of 
course, been corrected. 

Mr. Swan’s notes arc sometimes erroneous and 
occasionally pointless. With regard to the former class, I 
have generally allowed them to stand, and added a cor¬ 
rection of the mistakes. Notes of the latter class I have 
sometimes omitted, and those hcj treated will not, I think, 
bo missed by the reader, The most valuable part of Mr. 
Swan’s notes ai*o his quotations from other authors 
illustrative of the text, in selecting which he showed more 
judgment than in the imtual work of translation; but it is 
throughout evident that his knowledge of English litera¬ 
ture, or, at all events, of writers about English litei*aturo, 
was gi'cater than his acquaintance with either Latin or 
Greek. 

A great deal lias been done, since Mr. Swan wrote, 
tow'ards settling the vexed questions relative to the genesis 
of the Qesta. Sir Frederick Madden, in his work on the 
old English versions of the Gestaj did a good deal towards 
solving the problem. But the book which has dealt with 
the subject in the moat thorough and satisfactory manner 
is tlie work of a painstaking German, Herr Hermann 
Oosterlcy.* It is little known in England. The British 
Museum only possesses the first part; the authorities 
apparently not thinking it worth while to obtain the 
remainder, w’hen it was not spontaneously offered them by 
the bookseller, perhaps because no one ever asked for the 
work. The leaves of the first part were not even cut till 
recently. Considering the value of Herr Oesterley’s 1x)ok, 
its absence, except in an incomplete state, from the shelves 

• liomamrmUt von H. Orsterley. Bertin, 1872. 
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of onr gimt natio?ial library is strange. Thei*e is a com- 
plete copy in the UniverBity Library, Oambridgo. 

It is impossible to do more here than to give a brief 
remmS of Herr Oestorley’a conclnsious regarding the Gciita. 
To go into his proofs, except in the merest outline, would 
to reproduce his book, for it contains nothing whatever 
but what is strictly relevant to the matter in hand. Those 
who are acquainted with the subject will bo aware how 
obscure and perplexing it is. Mr. Swan’s Introduction, 
though rather vague and rambling, is worth studying, 
ft contains some valuable conjectures, which subsequent 
inquiry has sliowu to bo sound. Warton’s “Dissertation 
on the Goata Romam>mm *' (Jlist. of English PoGtnjy* 
vol. i. p. cxxxix.), as being the earliest attempt to 
arrive at definite conclusions as to the origin of this 
collection of .stories, is worth reading, apart from the 
deservedly high authority of its author. Hat its in¬ 
adequacy was obvious oven to Warton’s contemporaries. 
Donee’s “Dissertation” {Illustrations of Shakrspeare^ p. /ild) 
is a really useful piece of work. Although mistaken in 
several points, his remarks arc always acute and valuable ; 
and ho called attention to the importance of a thorough 
examination of tho MSS. contained in the libnirics of 
the Continent, with a view to discovering, if possible, the 
origin of the Gesta. “ It is a fact,” ho says, “ as remark¬ 
able as the obscurity which exists concerning the author of 
the Gesta^ tliat no manuscript of this work, that can with 
certainty be pronounced as such, has hitherto been 
described. If the vast stores of manuscripts that are con¬ 
tained in the monastic and other libmries of Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, were examined, there is 
scarcely a doubt that some original ^f a work so ofb^n 
printed would be discovered.” Douce's expectations have 
been falsified by the result of Herr Oesterlcy’s invostiga- 

* Taylor’s edition, in three volamea. 
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fciouR in fcbis very field. It is now clearly ascertained that 
no MS. corresponding to the printed collection of stories 
knowTi as the Qesta Remanoniin exists. 

Before laying before the reader a snccinct account of 
the facts relative to the Qexta with which Hen* Oesterley’s 
work supplies us, it is necessaiy to say that what is known 
par carellmce as the Gesta Uomanvmm is a collection of 
181 stories, first printed about 1473, and that this is the 
collocfion of which the present edition is a tmnslation. 
But before the appearance of this collection there existed 
a great number of MSS. all over Westei*n Europe, no two 
of which exactly resembled each other. I shall now give 
some details, chiefly obtained frem Herr Oesterloy, concern¬ 
ing both printed editions and MSS. 

I. Pnnfced editions. 

A. The edillo princeps, printed in folio by Kctclaer and 
De Leeinpt, at Utrecht. Date uncertain. It con¬ 
tains 1.50 (not 152, as Douce erroneously says*) 
chajjtora.t 

(tt) A second edition of the ediiio prlnceps^ printed 
by Arnold Ter Hoeiien, at Cologne. Date un¬ 
certain. It contains 151 c]iapter.s. 

B. The Vulgate (vvltjdrtext)^ or second eiUtio princeptSy 
printed by Ulrich Zell, at Cologne. Date uncertain. 
It contains 181 chapters. 

Subseiiuent to the Vulgate numerous editions were 
printed resembling it in all essentials. 

There is no doubt, according to Herr Oesterley, that all 
three editions [A, (a), & B] appeared between 1472 and 
1475.J He has a<|opted A and B as his text; A for 
tbo first 150 chapters (except chapter 18, which is found 

♦ &c., p. 532. Bee Oesterley, p. 2^. 

* lu (lisoussious on the Gttia Stunanarum the reader nntst 

reto^mber that “chapter“story,** J Oesterley, p 2C7. 
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only in B)| and B for the remainder.* Hla text therefore 
reprodaces the two ediiionea principest if such an expression 
is not a solecism. 

C. Various editions in EngluJi^ based on iho Ijatin MSS., 
of English origin. They contain usually 44 chapters, 
but sometimes 43, and once 58. A few examples 
will suffice. 

(a) Printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in small 4to., 
at London, date uncertain. It contains 43 
chapters, and is a ti^iuslation pf MS. Harl. 
5369.t In the library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

(5) Printed in London, 1648. Contains 44 
chapters. 

(o) Ix)ndon, 1689. 44 chapters. 

(d) London [ 1 722 ?]. 58 chapters (British Museum, 
1456 a). 

These editions all have some stories in common with the 
Vulgate, together with many which are peculiar to them* 
selves. I may remark that Wynkyn do Worde's edition 
(a) is the only instance we have of a printed copy exactly 
corresponding to a MS. of the Qeata. 

II. Manuscripts. 

The MSS. of the Gesta fall naturally into three groups, 
or families, as Herr Oesterley calls them. J » 

Au The English grovp; written in Latin. Of this the 
best representative is MS. Harl. 2270; date, Bfteenth 
century. It contains 102 chapters, of which 72 are 
found in the Vnlgatc.§ This is the group whicli 
Mr. Douce II calls the English Gosta,” and which 
he and others have maintained to have been com* 

♦ Oesterley, p. 268. t Ibid. p. 241. X I^^ P* 244. 

$ Ibid. pp. 187,245. It Betiee, Hlwimfiom, 4c., p. 585, 
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piled in imitation of the “Original Gesta,” i,e. the 
Gestii represented by tho set of manascripts (C) 
which supplied the Vulgate. 

B. Group of Latin and German M8S. This family is 
best represented by an edition in German, printed by 
John Schopser, at Augsburg, in 1480.* 

C. A group represented by the Vulgate, The MSS. of 
this group have 1t)een greatly influenced by one 
another, and by entirely distinct collections of 
stories; f pariicnlarly by Robert Holkot’s Moralitatea. 
Stories from Gervase of Tilbury appear in some of 
tho younger MSS. of this group.]; This group con¬ 
stitutes whnt Douce calls tho “ Original Gesta.” 

I have here given as concise a statement as possible of 
a groat multiplicity of facts. The diversity existing among 
the MSS. known in England, and their apparent w’ant 
of connection with tho printed editions, gave rise to the 
theory, upheld by Mr. Douce and combated by Mr. 
Swan and others, that there were two distinct collections 
of stories called Gesta limminoruni^ one of German, the 
othei^of English origin. Tho early appearance of the 
Qcsta in Enghind, the fact that tho Vulgate was only 
printed on the Continent, as well as the local colour¬ 
ing of certain of the stories, were held to prove that 
shortly after the compilation of tho “ Original Gesta ** in 
Germany, a similar set of stories was composed in imita¬ 
tion of it in England. That no copy of the “English Gesta” 
was printed appeared as strange as the fact that no MS. 
of tiie Vulgate had ever been found. As remarked above, 
Mr, Douce fully expected that a careful search in the 
libraries of the Continent would reveal the missing MS. 

Herr Oesterle/s investigations appear to show con¬ 
clusively that, though there were not boo Gestao^ in the 

• Oeftierley, pp. 1, 245 t fWd. pp. 245, 240. J IWd. p. 253. 
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sense intended by Donee, yet there is a considerable differ 
once between tbo MSS. of Dngknd and of the Continent, 
and between each of these and the printed Vulgate. He 
is of opinion that the Gesta was originally compiled in 
England; that it rapidly passed to tho Continent; was 
then considerably altered, by additions and corrnptions; 
and that, on the invention of printing, an edition (A) con¬ 
taining 150 stories, selected by the editors, as they thought 
b(.'st, was issued. Shortly after, an onlai’ged edition 
(B) was issued. This last is the Vulgate. Neither A 
uor T3 was a reproduction of any one MS.; and they were 
both compiled from MSS. belonging to group 0. It is 
easy to understand wliy the “English Gesla” was never 
printed. The Vulgate appeared in England before there 
was time to commence printing an edition of the Oasia 
from the MSS. of the English group, and being much 
larger than even the best of these (Harl. 2270, above 
referred to), speedily got possession of tho field, and 
rendered it saperfluons to produce another Qesta, Pro¬ 
bably not one man in ton thousand would know of the 
existence of MSS. containing stories not in the Vulgate. 
And when Wynkyn de Worde printed his edition (1510— 
1615) a need for an English version had arisen, which he 
mot by printing a complete translation of one of the MSS. 
of the English group (see p. ix.). 

Herr Oesterley admits* that it is possible that the 
Gesta was originally compiled in Germany, and thence 
c^arried' to England, and enlarged by the addition of 
specially English stories, while in Germany a process of 
growth was also going on. But he thinks that the 
balance of probability is in favour of the view which 
places the home of the Qesk^ in England. He considers 
that the names of the dogs in Tale CXLII. are distinctly 
En^^h; t and that the German proverb in the moraliza- 


• Oeslerley, p. 266. 


t Ibid, p. 204. 
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tion of Title CXLIV., on f^hich bo mncb stress has been laid 
bj the believers in the German origin of the Oeeiaf is an 
addition made by the editors of the printed copies, as is 
clear from an inspection of the MSS.* 

Herr Oesterloy’s conclusions as to the author of the 
Oestta are purely negative. The theory which assigns the 
authorship to Berchorius, the prior of St. Eloi (Pierre 
Berchenr), he treats as quite unproved. The only other 
claimant pat forward is Helinand; Heir Oesterley decides 
against him also, and the matter is left as incapable of 
settlement.t 

Herr Oesterley is of opinion tliat the Gesta was com¬ 
piled towards the end of the thirteenth century. It has l)oen 
urged that the collection cannot have appeared before the 
death of Robert Holkot (1349), since a series of stories 
found in the Qesta are taken from his Moralitates. But 
oven supposing these stories w&re first made known by 
Holkot, this can only be used to prove that the MSS. of 
the Oesla which contain them were written since 1349, not 
that the Oesta was not originally compiled much earlier.^ 
Herr Oesterley also urges the fact that the MSS. had, as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth centnry, become suffi¬ 
ciently diversified, by a natural process of differentiation, as 
to group themselves into the three families mentioned, above, § 
as a proof that the first or primitive MS. cannot have 
appmred laUr than the early part of the fourteenth century. 
For some time must have elapsed before so great a diversity 
could have arisen. Moreover, Herr Oesterley mentions a 
MS. written in 1326, which is obviously, from the corrup¬ 
tions of words, and especially of proper names, a copy of 
some earlier edition.|| 

Herr Oesterley's views as to the origin of the (hsta are 

* Oesteri^, p. 262. f Ibid, pp. 264, 255. % Ibid* p. 296. 

$ Ibid. p. 267. Von jeder fainilie ist uns mindeetens eta oo^x 
alls dor mitte des 14 jahrhnnderts orhalton,” and the rest of the paia. 

f JHd* pp 267 and fol 
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nocessarUy only conjeciiireij, but a« surli they are of con¬ 
siderate value. He thinks that at some early period there 
were collections of stories taken from Jlonmn history in 
actual use as texts for sermons; * and that those stories 
were then pnt together for the express purpose of being 
moralized, and finally appeared under the title of Oegta 
Jhmanorum Moralisala, or something similar.t Whether 
this first compilation was entirely composed of chissical 
stories, or contained some of more modern dixte as well, it 
is impossible to say.J What we now know as the Gesta 
Romanorum arose from the moralizing of this, or some 
similar work, after it had boon enlarged by the addition of 
a considerable number of stories relating to later times. 
It would bo easy to circulate a colled ion of stories under 
the name of the “ Gests of the Romans ” among a people 
whose ideas of liistory were as limited as those of our for(‘- 
fathers in the twelfth and thii-tooiith ceniunea, even though 
it had not contained a single word about Rome. 'I’lio inten¬ 
tion of the original autlior.s of the Qeaia was io provide 
texts for moralizatioiiH. '^riio stories themselves were of 
secondary importance. Very oftim in tlie MSS. the first 
words of some well-known story appear at the commence¬ 
ment of a chapter, and then the moralization follows 
immediately. In many of the older copies some of the 
st-ories have spaces left after them for the moralization, 
tlio writer prosnmably intending to add it subsequently.§ 
It is not till a very late period that the stories become the 
more important part, and the moralization recodes into the 
backgTound.|| Herr Oesterley is very severe on Gnisse's 
rash statement that the English MSS., which arc mostly 
early ones, have, as a rule, no morali 2 ation 8 .*([ 

At the risk of being accused of undue repetition, X shsll 

* Ocaterler, n. 2«0. t JWd, p, 201. 

X IHd. p. ^1. § iUih p. 20i. ii im. I». 262. 

^ JMd, p. 202. Omsso, Getta Hormfiortim^ ii. 
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focapitnlate the results of Herr Oostei'ley’s labouajs, whleh 
have be<Jii set fortb in the pages of this preface. Tbe Qesia 
was orig-inally composed in Kngland, whenOe it rapidly 
passed to the Continent, at the end of the thirtoeutli 
century. By the middle of the fourteenth century there 
were three distinct families of MSS. of the Gesta. When 
printing was invented, one of these groups (C), was, so to 
speak, crystallized and hardened into the Vulgate, after 
which no further change took place. The Vulgate became 
known as Gesta Bomanorurn, and was probably supposed 
by each person to bo identical with the work ho bad always 
heard called by that title, but which was, as we have seen, 
differently given by every MS. 

lictuniing to the present edition, it is necessary to 
explain why the muralizations have been shortened. Mr. 
Swan omitted the greater part of all but a few at the 
commencement. As the moralizations are of no interest, 
except from the light they throw on the nature and origin 
of the Gesta^ and as a mere translation of them is of no use 
for this purpose, I have left them in the abbreviated state. 
The reader can easily judge of their nature from the few 
given in full* 

I have revised the translation chiefly by reference to the 
readings in Oesterley’s edition, which is a reprint of the 
two first editions.* I haye also frequently referred to an 
edition printed in folio, at Hagenau, by Henry Gian, in 
1517, which is a reprint of his edition of 1608, from which 
Mr. Suan made his translation. The colophon of the 
edition of 1517 (in the British Museum) is the same, with 
the exception of the date, as that of Ghran’s edition of 1508, 
of which the colophon will be found at the end, of the 
volaino. The differences between the Hagenau edition nnd 
the Viilgato are very small, and would only be appreciable 
to the public if a literal translation were made of . each. 


• See above, pp. vfii., ix. 
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Whenever the reading of the Hagcnan copy ia more 
intelligible than that of the older edition, I have adopted 
it. It ia quite possible that Gran may have had aoceas to 
MSS. which the editors of the Vulgate did not know of; 
and thus he may have obtained a warrant for introdiioing 
the few slight improvements he made on his predecessors’ 
text. 

1 would call the reader’s attention to the fact that one 
or two very good stories are contained in Mr. Swan’s 
Introduction. 

w.a 

London, July Sis/, 1876. 
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SECTION I. 

Thk History of Romaotio FaV)ling Is enveloped in much perplexity j 
nor is it diminislied by the various cor\)ecturo3 which have been 
started and uphold. The labours of ingenuity are not always oon. 
vincing; and perhaps the very fact of their plausibility leads us to 
mistrust. Discussion upon remote history is ever attended witVi 
difficulty; and arguments that rest upon the basis of refined deduc¬ 
tion—that are artfully designed to pull down one system while they 
support another equally iraaginalivc, may liave a well-founded claim 
to admiration, but not npon the score of ti’uth. It is singular how 
the mind loves to grasp at mystery, and to disport itself in the chaos 
of departed time. It springs undauntedly fonvard, uuappalled by 
the numberless shadows which flit in “dim perspective” before it, 
and nndeterrod by the intricacies of the "way. Tt would seem like a 
captive escaped from confinement, wantoning in the excess of uu- 
acoostomed liberty. And the more boundless the subject, the less 
timid we find the adventurer; the more perilous the journey, the less 
waiy are his movements. Boldness appears to constitute success; 
as if, because the faint heart never attained the fair Ifldy, Tno<lo,-b 
preteiuionB and unassuming merit never secured the lady Teijth. 
Tt is a libol upon the head and the heart; and cannot be too speedily 
abandoned. 

Of the theories already advanced, none, It seems to me, is perfect; 
and none, without some portion of accuracy. They each go part of 
the way, but stop before they touch the mark. Bishop Percy, after 
Mallet, attributes the invention of romance to the ancient Scalds or 
Bavds of the North. “ They believed the existence of giants and 
dwarfs; they entertained opinions not unlike the more modem 
notion of fairies; they were strongly possessed with the belief of 
speRs and enchantments, and wore fond of inventing combats with 
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dragons and monsters.”* Now, this is uneqnirocally nothing loss 
than the entire machinerj employed in all the Arabian Tales, and in 
eyery other oriental tlotion. Such a coincidence no one will suppose 
the result of accident; nor can it for a moment be believed that the 
warm imaginations of the East—where Nature briglitons the fancy 
equally with the’flowers—borrowed it from the oblder conceptions ot 
the Northern bards. Many parts of the Old Tost,ament demonstrate 
familiarity with spells; and Solomon (which proves a tradtUotuil 
intorconrse, at least, between the Jews and other people of the East), 
by nniversal consent, has been enthroned sovereign of the Genii, and 
lord of the powerful Tabsmau. In David and Goliath, we trace the 
contests of knights with giants; in the arlventurea of Samson, 
])erhapB, the miraculous feats attributed to the heives of chivalry. 
Jn the apociy})hiil Book of Tobit, we have an angel in the room of 
a SAINT; enchantinents, antidotes, distressed damsels, demons, ahd 
most of the other machinery of the occidental romance.* Parts 
of the Pentateuch, of Kings, &c., &c., appear to have been ampliflod, 
and rendered wild and fabulous; and wero the oomparison carried 
minutely forward, I nni persuaded that tlie analogy would be found 
ns striking as distinct. I mean not that this has always been the 
immediate source : I am rather inclined to suppose that certain 
mmifleationa, direct from the East, already dilated and improved, 
wore more gimerally the origin. But Scripture, in many cases, 
furnished a supernatural agency without pursuing this circuitous 
route; ns well ns heroes with all the attributes of ancient romance. 
In the old French -prose of Sir Oiitel, chap, xxiv., wo have the 
following exclamations on the death of the knight Boland, which 
oartly confirm my obseiwation :—“Compare ^ Judas Mach(&>eus par 
tn valeur et prouosso j reesomblant ii Samson, et pared k Jonatas Jils 
de Naul par la fortune de sa trieto morto!” The Jewish Talmud, 
and especially the commentary upon it, abounds with fables, composed 
in some respects of the matoriaLs worked up by the Scalds, but long 
anterior in date to their oompo-sitions, so far ns they are known. 

Dr, Percy contends that “old writers of chivalry appear ntterly 
unacquainted mth whatever relates to the SCahomotan nations, and 
tupresent them as worshipping idols, or adoring a golden image of 
Mahamot.”* This, I sliould conceive, would naturally be the case. 
It was the aim of Christian writers to represent the infidels ip the 

* ijf Antimt SnpliA Posifjf. voL iU. p, xfil. ^ 

■ In tlM oa^ica^oa of Uie leth T«l«, the Itook of Tohit fs relkrrel Uk 

* Jttt tj AM Kag. Po^rg, ibid. 
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Worst light possible. iThej thought them the most wretohod beiugs 
in creatiha; and tliej might, therefore, artfully perrert their oreed 
and oxaggemte their ttoes. Most frequently, such Would be the 
gcmuitto result of their abhorrence: just as popular superstition 
picturos the “ foul fiend ” with horns, and cloven feet, and a hideously 
distorted oountenanoe—not because it is really accredited, but 
beoanse nothing is thought too vile or too fearful for the Bvil One. 
The hostility which the crusades excited and nourished; nay, the 
very'difference of religious feeling, would heoessariiy call out the 
whole virulence of an age not remarkable for its forbearance; and it 
is absurd to suppose that the intercourse so long maintained between 
the two continents (both previous to these expeditions, and subse¬ 
quent) should not have given them a sufiioiont acquaintanoe with 
the Saracen belief and mode of worship. If the great Saladin 
required and received knighthood from the hands of the Obristluns,* 
it argned a degree of intimacy with European oustoms on the one 
side, which it would be unfair and arbitrary to deny the other. 

That the Scalds added some oiroumstances to the original matter, 
and rejected others, is extremely probable. The traditions which 
conveyed the fable would, of course, be corrupted; not only from 
the mode of conveying it, but from the dissimilarity of customs and 
ideas among those by whom it was received. All I contend for is 
the original ground, npon wbioh they and other nations have built; 
and this, I think 1 shall be able to demonstrate, purely oriental. 
But it is objected that, if the Northern bards had derived their 
systems from the East, they would have naturalized them as the 
Romans did the stories of Greece. It is thought that they must have 
adopted into their religious riles ithe same mythology, and have 
evinced as strong a similitude, as the nations of classical celebrity. 
There is, in truth, no basis for sneh an assertion to stand upon. The 
long intercourse between these nations, their vicinity to •each other, 
and, more than all, the original similarity of their worship, prepared 
the Romans to receive the devotional syirtem of a conquered country 
without hesitation. They understood and valued Qrociau literatui-e, 
and consequently found an additional motive for the reception of 
Grecian theology. It accorded with preconceived notions; it was, 
in fact, a part of their own. Besides, the Romans were rising in 
eivilisotitm, a&d caught at every shadow of improvement. The 
peofde of the North wore totally the reverse. They Were the cbildren 

, * See ^Slat/a JOti per jrmneas, p. IIS2. (n. 483 i* sited by. Olbboa f6r 

• NiBilar toefnea , .. , 
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of Nature—of Nature yet uubetrothod to Art, They were mot, 
therefore, prepared by anything analogous to prudnue a similar 
etfect: and could but seize the most prominent features that were 
presented to them, upon which to engraft their own wild and terrible 
stories. 

Warton has written a long dissertation to prove that the Arabians, 
who bad been for souie time seated on the northern coasts of Africa, 
and who entered Spain about the beginning of the eighth century, 
disseminated those extravagant inventions wdiich were so peculiar 
to their romantio and oroative genius.”' This hypothesis Bishop 
Percy has endeavoured to refute j and, according to Mr. Ellis,* he 
has entirely succeeded. The argument advanced on this occasion is 
that, were it true, “the first French romances of chivalry would have 
been on Moorish, or at loimt Spanish subjects, whereas the most 
ancient stories of this kind, whether* in prose or vewe, whether in 
Italian, French, English, ifco., are chUjly on the subjects of Charle¬ 
magne and the Paladins, or of our British Arthm*, and his Knights of 
the Round Table, &o., being evidently borrowed from the fabulous 
ehroniolea of the supposeil Archbishop I’urpin, and of Jeffrey of 
Monmouth.”* Something in this there may be; but it is still clear 
that intei'‘'<jurse, of wbatovor kind, existing between two nations, 
must, to a certain degree, supply information relative to their peculiiir 
liubits and belief. That each side would hold communication with 
their oaptiven, either from political motives or otherwise, is coti- 
sistent with the experience of all ages; and, surely, not every 
individual would bo so fastidious as to repel a closer intimacy, 
tVmrtesy, humanity, intrigue, would, in somo few at least, open 
a door to an unfettered interchange of thought; while gratitude for 
certain benefits might operate on others. In the course of a 
uiulbiforiouB warfare, such things must occur; the lino of separation 
*incsf ucoainunaUy be removed, and youthful lieurts and minds musfj 
Hoiv and then, however sundered by human jirejudices, break down 
the strongest borriur that interposes between them. If this Ixt 
granted, when the history of such times and such oii*cam8tances was 
forgotten, the literature which they had helped to disseminate would 
remain. The legendary tale of the sire descends aumutilatod to the 
eon; and the fact is on I'ecord, though the occasion be obliteiatt^. 
The fiabulona chronicle of Tai*pin might then be drawn up; having 
lie snperstruotttre on French manners, but its basis on oriental 

* Jffist. Mng, Fottry, Dias. l. * S^tevmm* of Am. MU. Rtmmctt, L p. 31 
* JiU. Anc. JSng, i’seiry, tvL tii. p, xiL Aatm. 
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learning. Mach Lime most iuevitablj elapse before new systems 
can take root; and when they do, it is imperceptibly and silently. 
Hence, may the hostilo incorBions of the Saracens have introduced 
iome poi'tion of Eastern fiction > bat not all; for it is the common 
tendency of a oonquorod country to engraft its own character and 
costoms upon those of the stronger power. 

It has been observed by Bitson (whose virulent and nngontlemanly 
abase of his opponents is disgusting in the extreme 1) that neither 
the Spaniards, nor any other nations of Europe, had an opportunity 
of adopting literary information “ from a people with whom they had 
no connection, but as onomios, whose language they never understood, 
and whose manners they detested ; nor would oven have oondosoended 
or permitted themselves to make such an adoption from a set of 
infidel barbarians who have invaded, ravaged, and possessed them¬ 
selves of some of the best and richest provinces of Spain." * Much of 
this is in substance what has been coiiteudodagainst above; and that 
a very short period of servitude will not open the sources of a more 
friendly communication—in appearance at least—between nations 
under sneh circumstances, is contrary to historical fact and to human 
nature. The enslaved must look up to the enslaver for protection— 
for suppoi't; and the latter in return would enforce, under the 
penalty of extermination, the aid which was oonsidorod requisite. 
Thus, however involuntary and hateful, intorcourse mnst bo under 
all sitnations. But here the fact is, as Mr. VVarton remarks (thouglx 
Ritson pleases to overlook it), that after the irruption of the Saracens, 
the Spaniards neglected even the study of the Sacred Writings, fc* 
the express purpose of acquiring the Aiubio. This onrioos passage is 
cited by Du Cange, whose w^ords I shall quote at length 

** Qnod vero enprk laudatns Soriptor anonymns de Gallim nostrie 
in Lingua Latina barbarto ante Garoli M. tempora, idem do Hispania 
post Saraconorum irruptionem testatur Alvaros; nbi n'eglootis et 
posthabitiB Scrl{)tnris Sanctis, eammqne sacris intorprol.ibus, qnotquot 
BUpererant Christiani, Arabura Chaldseoramqno libris evolvendia 
inoumbebant, gentilitia eruditione proeclari, Arahico eloquio suhliniati, 
EccUsiasticam pulchritudinem ignorantes, et Ecclesiae fiumina de 
Paradiso manantia, quasi viUssitna contemnentes, legem suxim nesciebant, 
et linguam propriam non advertehant Latinif ita ut eie onmi Ohriati 
CoUegio via inveniretur unus in milleno hominum genere, qui tal/u^ 
taUnias /ralri posset rationaliter dvrigere Uteras, cum. aEPKUiBENTUtt 
XBSqOB NUHEKO MULTI PLICES TVUD.E, QUI EllUDITE CHALDXICAB 

' pin. OH AmMue and Minstrdig, rol. i. pp. xx. xxL 
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<irEiiBnKt 7 sr EXPtiCAiiKNT POltFAfi. Quod quidem abunde firmat; qum de 
Elopanfco Tolotano enpr^ diximtts. Sed et indo ealiis argnimaa nnde 
tot: vocofl Arabiom in Bispanam, snbinde sese intnlaront.” * 

We have, then, a complete refntation of Bitson’s strongest objeC' 
tion ; and perhaps had not the spleen of the writer been more power, 
fnl than the good sense and feeling of the man, he nerer wonld have 
hasarded the remark. And if jndicrial astrology, medioine, and 
chemistry, were of Arabian origin, and introdnoed iato Europe a 
century at least before the crusades { if Pope Gorbort, or Sylvester II., 
who died a.d. ]00S, brought the Arabic numerals into France, it is 
surely reasonable to suppose that these sciences, so intimately 
connected with magical operations (and with dotions from them) as 
to confer upon the possessor a title to snpGrnatnral agency, wonld 
extend their influence to the legendary stories, as well as to the 
manners of the West, which those very stories are admitted to 
(lesorihe! Yet, after all, it is not to be imagined that the introduction 
of Eastern invention happened at one time, or in one ago; it was 
rather the growth of many times, and of many ages^—continually, 
though gradnally, augmenting, till it attained matnrity. 

The next hypothesis gives Armorica, or Bretany, as the souroe of 
romantic fiction. Bnt to this, the same objections arise that have 
been startod with respect to the rest. Mr. Ellis, in the introdaction 
to his Speciinms n/ Early English Bomances, plausibly suggests that 
all are compatible. He imagines ** that the scenes and characters of 
our romantio histories wero very generally, though not exclusively, 
derived from the Bretons, or from the Welsh of this island; that 
mnoh of the oolotiring, and perhaps some particular adventures, may 
be of Scandinavian origin, and that occasional episodes, together with 
part of the machinery, may have been borrowed from the Arabians.” • 
Which is as mnoh os to say, that each nation contributed something^ 
and very likely they did j but which furnished the greater i>arli hr 
which mdginated the whole, is just as obSenre as before a rcodn- 
ciliation ” of opinions was projected. This ooaoiliatcry lyat^ vKll 
remind the reader of Boocacio’s tale of TAe Three Sings, ** the question 
of which is yet remaining.” 

■ Another supposition attributes the chief souroe of romantic fiction 
to classical and mythological Authors; that is, to the storihs of 
‘GrO0oe and Bomc, somewhat aHcred by modern usages. To' this 
belief Mr. SoUtbey* and Mr. Ihinlop seem to inidme. Tbe Utter 

* Dn Owwei^ iBets. Jki. Inf, Lot. tom. Prof alio, p. xxzif. i 31. 

* Vol I. p. 3f. * Httrodurilnn to jimoM qf GSatd. 
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t^dfl that, after all, a groat proportion of the vroiidors of romanoe 
mnHt be attributed to the imagination of the authors.** But a^ben 
these -wonders, snnilariy oonStmotod, pervade the foost remote 
countries, there must be something more than an author’s imagination 
bronght into the aooount. Consideration, boa^over, is due to the idea 
of a classical origin; and this, blended with the rost, may help to 
make np a perfect system. Before I proceed to the attempt, I 
would advert to certain observations which Mr. Dunlop has 
promulgated in his History of Fiction. Ho says, “It catinot be 
denied, and indeed has been acknowledged by Mr. Wartou, that the 
Actions of the Arabians and Scalds am totally diff&rentJ*^ Mnol' 
misunderstanding would doubtless be avoided by accurate references: 
and if Mr. Dunlop be correct in what he asserts, it would bo n 
pleasant thing to know the edition and page to which he alludes. In 
contradiction to tho insinuation here thrown out, Warton says, “Bat 
as the resemblance tohich the pa^a/n Scandinavians bore to the Hastern 
nations in manners, monuments, opinions, a/nd practices is so vrry 
FERCKPT iBLE kVD apPARRNT, au inference arises, that their 
migration from the East mnst have happened at a period by xnany 
ages more recent, and therefore most probably about the time 
specified by historians." * And again, “ Thoso practices and 
opinions co-operated with kindred superstitions of ds'agons, dwarfs, 
fairies, giants, and enchanters, whiohr the traditions of the Qothic 
Scalders had already planted : nnd produced that cxtraordinaiy 
species of composition which has been called Eomanck,’’* In 
another place, indeed, he admits that there were “ but fete*' of these 
monsters in the poetry of the most anoiont Scalds ; but that few is 
quite BuflBoient for the argument. 

So that, ono would think, Warton supplies no testimony in 
support of a doctrine, which I cannot help fancying ro|y bo proved 
altogether groundless. “ Allowing the curly Scaldio odes to bo 
gen^ne,” says Mr. Dunlop, ** we find in them no dragons, giants, 
magic ri/ngs, or enchanted castles. These are only to be met with in 
the compositions of the bards who flourished after the native vein of 
Bnnio fabUng had been enriched by the tales of tho Arabians." * 
TMa is an extremely cautions method of writing} for while we 
contend that the Easterns futaished the groundwork, and ft* tlie 
date^ Hr. Dunlop may t'^1 nv, be it when it may, that it was 
snltBequeiii to the period in which the Bunic fi^bld fiourithod in Its 

* ftwB • lfl*8srt*tioo T. p. xxvin. 

• ttUt. pf Sng, Ppetry, vol. J. p, IIC. * Vot, 1. p. IS*. 
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uutivo pnrifcy. Let ns examine, however, how fnr his bold assertion 
iiiay bo maintained, respecting the poetical maohinory adopted by the 
ancient Scalds. I^et us advert to Epda,* a monument “ tout-ii-fait 
iini(ino on son eapfeco,” as Moi'.sicnr Mallet assures us,’ and try 
whellicr there be not, in fact, almost the whole of what be hua 
rejected. 

(ivlfo was king of Sweden, and a celebrated magician. When a 
<‘(tl()t>y of Abiatics aiTived in his country (a tradition which jvdds 
strength to my hypothesis) he assutnod the form of an old man, and 
journeyed to the city of Asgard. “ Sed Asm erant perspicaciores, 
(iino lit) prtovidcront iter ejus, eumqne fascinathne oculomm 
exci|)erent. Tunc amobat \Ue aUnni palafinm: Tecta ejns erant 
tecta aurcis clypois, ut tectum novum. Ita loquitur Diodolfius: 
* Tcctiirn ex nuro micante, Unrictes ex lapide, Fundaminn aulm cx 
rnontibus feoore Asm sagaoiores.’” • 

Here, beyond dispute, is an enchanted castle. And not only so, 
but the coTuiiiou oriental practice of pntting a number of questions as 
the test of a person’s wisdom, occurs in this very fable. “Qui est lo 
plus nnoien on lo premier des Dieux?” is first asked, and other 
interrogatories follow, of a similar chametcr. Then for the Giants 
—in the Rnnic mythology nothing is more common. Speaking of 
the formation of man, the Edda observes (I follow the French 
translation of M. Mallet): ''Cot homme fnt appelld Ymc ; les Geans 
lo nomraent Oerychnet', ct o’est de lui qua tontes leurs families do- 
boendent, comme cola est dit dans la roZwspo; ' Tontes les Prophetesses 
viennent do Vittolfo; les sages de Vilm6de, tEs Geans do Yme,’ 
et dans nn nmro endroifc: ‘ Des fleuves Elivagos out coale des 
gontes do venim, et il souffla un vent d’oh uu Goant fut form6. 
De lui vienneut tontes les races Gigantesqves.’ *'* In this place wo 
have not merely an ncoidental notice of giants, but their fall 
genealogy, and a quotation from a poem still more ancient than the 
Eddii, iatrodaoed hi support of it. Afterwards mention is made of 
the Dwar/s ; " Alors les Dieux s’etant assis sur leurs thr6nes reiidirent 

' The Ed(k was compiled, undoubtedly with mmny additions and interpolations, 
rrom fictions and trsditions in the old Runic poems, by Soemund Sigfusson, suroamed 
ihc (.canied. about tUe year 105 ?,’’—Waetosi. But Warton has not proved bis 
HtulenMcdtyt and though I do not deny the probability of Interpolations, i ahall no* 
reltnqulidi toe gianU. &c., wltboai further proof. 

‘ MmuwuHi de la MytM. etdela Poeiie det CbUu, kc., p. IS, Pr^. 

^ >*]tut the Adatlcs were more quicb^sighted; nay, they foresaw bis Joumry, and 
deceived him with tbelr enchantments. Then Ae beheld a l^ty palace* its roofi* 
were covered with fokten shields, Bks a new rocH Thus Diodolfius speaks of it: * The 
Asiatics, more skimil, mads the roof of shining gold, and* its walls of stone; tbs 
foundations of the hall were mountains.* "-^baxsox. Cat. Tr. qf the Jidda. 

*• Jfytkoltgie CbUiqne, p. tl. 
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ki juslicti et d4liboi‘«i*eDt ear oe qai oonoernoit les Naims. CcKm 
osp^ce de cv^tcrea s’etoit form^e dans la poudro de la ten*o, cotnuiu 
les vers naissent daus nn caduvre.”* And again of the i-cMVios aiul 
iienii, or beings answering to thorn—“ Les ones sout d’origino 
divine, d’autrcs descondent dos QkN’rs, d’autres des Naius, oouiinK) 
)1 est dit dans ses vers : II y a chw Fees de diverse oriyiae, qmlqmi 
lines viennent des Dicux, et d'autres dos Geniks, d'autrcs des Kains.*'* 
This fable gives a very carious account of the fairies : “ Voioi,” says 
M. Mallet, “ uiio Th6oi*ie completto de la FiJorio;” but they are 
perhaps, Ets Bishop Porcy has remarked, more aualoguiis to tiiu l(Vi;(i{ 
listers than to the popular notion of fairyism iu the present day. Tlui 
ninth fable of the Edda alludes to “ Les Genies liiruinonx,’' who arc 
said to bo “plus brillnns quo le soloil; luuis los tiojVs sunt plus noirn 
que la poix.“® And what is this but tho good and bad genii ol 
Krtstern romance y Thor’s “ vaillnnto ceiuLuro, qui a lo pouvoir 
d’uooroiti'o bob forces,’’ and tho “chaino magiqiie,*’* are equivalent 
to the enchanted ring ; nor arc “lo grand serpent do Midgard,” with 
other monsters, so unlike tho oriental Dragon,® as to preclude any 
comparison. 

In short, the reader clearly distinguishes the accordance of the 
Northern mytliology with that of the East. I could cite many more 
examples, but they are unnecessary ; and if, as Mr. Dunlop imagines, 
“ in the Eastern Peris wo may trace tho origin of European Fatui rs,” 
by whiit possible contrivance, if he will be consistent, caif’^ie deny 
to the faii'ies of the North that claim which ho grants to the whole 
of Europe ? 

1 shall now proceed to account for the introduction of i*omantio 
fiction, by a channel which appears to mo the most natural, and 
thoreforo tho inoat likely to be true. I would begin with that 
Iteriod in which the persecutions of the pagan rnler^ drove tli<* 
primitive Christians into tho East. h\ill of the mysterious wonders 
of the Apocalypse, not less than of tho miraculous records of tho 
Holy Gospels; imbued with all that the Old Testament narrates, and 
probably anticipating similar interposition ft’om Heaven in their own 
persons; their minds wrought up by many causes to the liighost 
pitch of enthusiasm, and their hearts glowing with a fervour that no 
other ages can boast—they were well prepared to receive tho impres- 

* antique, p, 30. * Ibid, p. 36. 

- Ibid. p. 40, ‘ Ibid, pp. Si and 90. 

* ’Hiq Apocryphal ccmtlntiailon of the Book of Esther, and Bel and the Pkaqov. 
actCQ to beopf^ the prevalence of this fiction in the lilnet at a very early period 

* m»t. qfPiciion, voM, p, IM. 
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natorally xnade upon a heated fanoy; and to pat ojredit in talas 
whioh the distress of their situation prev^onted them from imresth 
gating, and their ignorance or credulity debarred from donbt. Hanoe, 
with the lives of the Fathers of the Church, they interwove prodigies 
of another land; and being farther willing io address the prejudices 
of those they might hoi>o to convert, adorned their mai-tyrologios 
with Hetitions inci<lents of oi-iental structure—even as, to conciliate 
the heathen, they introduced into their religious buildings the 
statues of pagan worship, dignifying them with novel uames, and 
*Borving them with novel oei*emoxue6. Not always, indeed, was this 
the process; nor the apotheosis always intentional. Succeeding 
times exhibited another mode of realising fables, if I may So speak; 
and discovered another path to falsehood under the garb of truth. 
The monks w’oro accustomed to exercise themselves with declaiming 
upon the merits of their patron saint. To give a now varnish to hia 
fame, to excite yet more powerfully either the intellects or the 
devotion of the drowsy brotherhood, they added romantic fictions 
of their own; and invented familiar stories, derived from an infinite 
variety of Honrees. But because Eastern imaginations, wore more 
splendid and captivating—because Jernaalemand the Holy Sepulchre 
were in the Bast—because “ an idle aud lying horde of pilgrims and 
palmers " (ns Mr. Dunlop expresses it) annually brought thither fi-esh 
Bubjeota for ox'Cdality to feed upon, they were the most partial to 
ormntal conceptions. The fabloa which they thus constructed were 
laid by, fairly transcribed, aud beautifully illuminated; until, in due 
time, the monastery coffers were ransacked, aud the gross and 
aokuowledgod inventions of eaidier ascetics were imposed upon their 
later bi’ethren, as the undoubted and veritable history of real Fathers 
and real saints. 

It is well known that, in the esorlior ages of Christianity, forged 
gospels were put forth in imitation of the true: while the teiXiete4>f 
the Persian magi w'ero united with the doctrines of the Son of 
If this prove nothing further, it proven the facility with which 
oriental dogmas were interwoven with those of the West. At a more v 
advanced pei'iod, other legends written in Latin, and professing to be 
narratives of what actually ocounred, were again transcrdxed, with 
niaidlold amplifications by those into whose hands the manuscripta 
might happen to fall. Metrical versions were then given; and tlfrir 
popularity soon indnoed tibie narrators to step out of their immediate 
wa^ of martyrdoBi, to mise the standard ^ chivalxy in the psteoia 

*• Sn Msalieim's JSSelsv. Mist. Cent. 1. and Ul. 
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of Bruto, Atoxandeir, Gbarloioogneti and tha resfc. Let it be observed 
that all these stories are of a siiaiUir oast ( the Livas ^ thp Sainte, 
soia^QW or othefi are always ooimeoted with the fictions of every 
hero of chivalry. They Invariably work marvels in behalf of their 
votaries; they bequeath relics of surprising ‘power—or they appear 
in dreams; or the ntterauoe of their mighty names connteraots the 
potency of magical delusions, &o., &c., wliUe the hero himself, treading 
m the steps of his canouiaed precursor, beoomes a distinguished relu 
(jiexut ; and at last takes his plaoe in the calendar — “a very, very 
Saint." * 

If my hypothesis, therefore, be jtuit, with the return of the exiled 
Christians from the East originated romantic fiction in Europe. But 
this, of course, must be taken with modifioabiona. Time alone could 
mature what in its progress acquired such extensive popularity) 
and it seems to me one of the glaring defects of other systems, that 
they would represent the rise of that pai’tionlar kind of fable in 
question to have been almost instantaneous: to have followed swift 
upon the incursions of the Saracens—to have sprung np mysteriously 
among the Scandinavians, or equally, if not more so, among the 
Armoricans. Whereas that which was so wide in its extent—so 
singular in its efieots—so deeply impressed on a largo portion of the 
globe, must inevitably have had a beginuiag and a middle : it must 
have been long crescent, before it was at the full. It is true the 
classical system has not all the objections which meet the otiier, on 
the score of precipitancy; but still it aoouunts only for that part of 
romance which is evidently built upon classic ground. Much of the 
machinery is wholly different j and from the comparatively few 
allusions—^from the indistinct and monstrons perversions of Grecian 
or Roman fable, we are sure that their knowledge was very limited. 
But, in fact, a union of classio traditions with oriental fiotiuu is not 
only pirobable but certain; yet my hypothesis still traces it to the 
Sash* it will be notioed, that Eastem conceptions invariably 
predominate, even where the snbjeot is confessedly classic j as in the 
ettdies of Alexander, Osesar, and others. Besides, the moorsions of 
tbeee leaders into that quarter of the world might, as it has happened 

^ The piueesi l>f which Ulyssee prenerved himwlf from the charms of CIroe It very 
aimUar to that which ocean In the atory of ** Deder Prince of Persia, end Olobenre 
PrinocM of Suuandal," In the Atabian Tolu ; and the fable of the Cyclopa Is ftnind in 
Ibs'imftI voyage of rnnhiul (be Sailor. But Burner is known to iiave been'^s great 
yindsf^ and to have {deked up much tradlAtonary matter in the Kast atul alsewueri!. 
Bpcakiiilg of the fhtde'of Alatanta, Warunt has otas«ved (Di$». on tke Ge$h Jtom> v. s) 
iwP** ft Is net imposiifbla ui oriental apoldgne nught have given rise to the 
tteScUafidile.'* Tl^f ate incllitod to think, soften been the case. 
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in similair oasoR, leave certain traditionary monamenls of their own 
belief.* Tliie, however, I by no means intend to nrge. 

When izxstanoes of those who fled, or were exiled to the Bast, or 
voluntarily settled there, are so nnmerons, it would be idle to weary 
tiio rentier’s attention, By entering into any lengthened detail. The 
names of Clemens of Alexandria, of Ignatius, Tertullian, and Origen, 
are conspionous in the second and third oentnries, with many others, 
who were in constant intercourse with the West; and the soft and 
yielding character of these times presented a plastic surface to every, 
oven the slightest touch. In the early part of the fourth century the 
foundation of Constantinople,* which drew from Italy such a large 
population, would facilitate the interchange of literature ; for it is not 
improbable that many of the Asiatics, driven from their settlements 
by the influx of the foreigners, would hasten to occupy the hemes 
which the others had vacated. At all events, the new settlers in the 
Bast had friends and connexions in their fatherland, with whom it 
was natural, and even necessary, that there should be a certain 
intercourse. Towards the conclusion of the third century, when 
raonaohism was so vehemently propagated, and the East inun¬ 
dated with a restless class of men, who strolled about in pursnit 
of proselytes (not much unlike the errant-knights of a subsequent 
age), the position I have laid down is more clearly evinced. It 
would be doing injustice to my subject, if, in speaking of this sin¬ 
gular foot, I used other language than that of the historian of the 
Komau empire. “ The progress of the monks,” says this philosophic 
writer, “was not less rapid, or universal, than that of Christianity 
itself. Every province, and at last, every city of the empire, was 
filled with their increasing multitude; and the bleak and barren isles, 
from Lerins to Lipari, that arise out of the Tuscan sea, were chosen 
by the Anaohorets for the place of their voluntary exile. An easy 
aud perpetual intercourse by sen and land connected the provinces of 
the Roman world; and the life of Hilarion displays the facility with 
which an indigent hermit of Palestine might traverse Egypt, embwrk 
for Sicily, escape to Epirus, a/nd finally settle in the island of Cyprus. 
The Datin Ohristiaus embraced the religions institutions of Rome. 

' ^ere to hi the British Musemn, I underotand, a Tuaxisii MS. poem, of which 
Alexander the Great is the hero. It to said to bare been written in the Utb centuiy, if 
not oaritor. ^ . 

I use this term, and one or two following, with some latitodo. OlbbOD calls the 
tittlo town of (^lyscnolis, or Scutari, ** the Asiatic suburb ef Oonsta/ntinc^pSe: and Chs 
oxtromc approximatton of tlie two shores, the constant and easy intercourse horn and 
twl^re the time of Xerxes, ho., downward, not omitting the AtuUicjpepulaHon which 
has been so long naturalises there, suBicicfitly antUorise the expression. 
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The pilgriuiB, who viaited eagei'ly oopied« in the most 

dislani climeB of the ea/t'thj tiia faithful model of monnatio life. The 
disciples of Antony spt'ead themselves beyond the tropiOt over the 
Christian empire of (Ethiopia^ The monastery of Banchor/ in l^ut. 
abirey which contained above two thoaaand broihren, dispersed a 
immerous colouy among the barbarians of Ireland ; and Iona, one of 
the Hebrides, which was planted by the Irish monks, diffused over 
the northern regions a doubtful ray of science and suj^erstition.''* 

The roving charactei's of the monks, theiefore, is another link of 
the chain by which 1 introduce oriental fiction into the West; and it 
is utterly impossible (maturely weighing the habits and propensities 
of this class of people) that they should not have, picked up and 
1 ‘etained the floating traditions of the oountries thi'ough which they 
passed. “ Some of the early romances,” says Mr. Walker,** “ as well 
as the legends of saiitts, were undoubtedly fabiicatod in the doe)) 
silence of the cloister. Both frequently sprang from the warmth of 
fancy, which religious seclusion is so well calcnlated to nourish ; but 
the former wore adorned with foreign embelUshfnents.** It is exactly 
on this footing (though I certainly include the latter, that is, the 
legends of the saints, in the idea of foreign embellishment!) that I 
would place the hypothesis I have advanced; and here Mr. Walker’s 
opinion, that Ireland is indebted to Italy for some of her fictions, 
derived originally from the East, will find confirmation. They 
might, at the some time, have been received by way of England, and 
as history testifies the fact of a colony of monks from thence, taking 
root in Ireland, the notion is more than probable. Bnt in either case 
the original is the same. As farther corroborative I may add, that 
in the ninth century Crete and Sicily were invaded and oonqnei'ed by 
the Arabs; who likewise entered Italy, and almost approached 
Borne. 

I need scarcely allude to the crusades as sources of romantic 
failing, lliey are undisputed parts of the system; and probably, at 
the termination of the third expedition^ toward the close of the 
twelfth o^ttiiy, this kind of writing w'as at its height. Chivalry was 
then followed '^th a steady devotion, which, I am inclined to think, 
scon afterwards abated; and was rather the undulation of the water 
succeeding the tempest, than the tempest itself. The fourth and 

i :8«e Jernm. (tom.l. p. las); Assemanni (MNiot. Orimt, totn. Iv. p. M, p 
nt). and Qeadas'f (Pmreh Mist, of OSthiopia, pp. 29.30, 3i. 

* Csttu^'s BrUmeAeu voJ. i. pp. 609,007. 

Otbbou^a BedUnsend MOU, voL vi. p. task ed. 1811. 

* ]^saym the origin of MemaMie dnla/nd,p. e. 
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fifth crngade followed at the distance of nbont twenty years; bnt 
upwards of thirty elapsed befcsre the sixth and last. The blood and 
coin that had been bo uselesBly lavished mi^ht well condnoe to satisfy 
the most enthnsiostio cmsader, and stem the torrent of popular 
superstition : while the Hiirprising frenzy that had so long desolated 
both hexnispheresj from its very intensity, was calculated to subside, 
and introduce a juBter mode of thinking, and more rational ideas. 
Time, which allays all other passions, oonld not but temper this ; and 
the last of theso frantic expeditions appeara, to my imagination, the 
despeiUite effort of expiring fanaticism—the last violent struggle of 
religious persecution in the East. With the decline of chivalry, the 
fictions, which principally attained their celebrity during its zenith 
(because they had become incorporated with it; though originally 
independent and extraneous), would naturally cease to be regarded; 
and the extravagant conceptions which this institution cherished, 
would, when good sense resumed or assumed her proper place, 
necessarily fall into decay. 


SECTION II. 

1 now hasten to the Qesta Bomamorum; and purpose giving a 
brief outline of its history, with a notice of certain stories which, 
^vitliout referonoo to their own individual merit, have been raised 
into higher importance by furnishing the gi*onndwoik of many 
popular dramas. I shall also take occasion to offer a few remarks 
upon the translation now before the public, elucidatory of certain 
points which seem to require explanation. 

The Gesta Bomanorum was one of the most applauded CA>in> 
piilations of the Middle Ages. The method of instraoting by fables 
is a practice of remote antiquity; and has alw’ays been attended 
^ith very considerable benefit. Its great popularity encouraged the 
n^onks to adopt this medium, not only fur the sake of illustrating 
their dieconrses, but of making a more durable impression upon the 
minds of tlieir illitemte auditors. An abstract argument, or logical 
deduotaun (had they been capable of sTq>piymg it), would operate but 
faintfy upon intellects rendered oven more obtuse by the rude 
nature their customary occupations; while, on the other hand, an 
apposite story would arouse attention, and sthxmlate that blind and 
oninqniring devotion, which is so remarkably ohaaracterislio of the 
Hiddle Agea 
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The work under considemtion is compiled from old Latin 
chronicles of Eoman, or rather, as Mr. Worton and Hr. Douoe think, 
of Uebman indention. But this idea, with all uuUuiiBsion, derives 
little corroborative evidence from fact. There is one story, and I 
believe, hut one, which gives uny countenance to it* That a few are 
eztraotod from Qermau authors (who may not, after all, be the 
inventors) is no more proof that the compiler was a German, than 
that, because some stories are found in the Eomau annals, the whole 
book was the production of a Latin writer, 

Oriental, legendary, and classical fables, heightened by circuin. 
stances of a strong romantic oast, form the basis of this singular com¬ 
position. But the authorities cited for classical allusions are nsnally 
of the lower order. Valerius, Maximus, Macrobius, Aulus Gcllins, 
Pliny, Seneca, BOothius, and occasionally Ovid, are introduced j bat 
they do not always contain the relation which they are intended to 
snbstantialo; and it is invariably much disguised and altered. The 
oriental apologues are sometimes from the romance of Baarlam and 
Josaphaty and in several instances from a Latiu work entitled, De 
Clericali Disciplina, attributed to Petrus Alphousus, a converted 
Jew, godson to Alphonsus I. of Airogon, after whom he was named. 
There is an analysis of it by Mr. Douoe inserted in Mr. Ellis’s 
Specimens nf Early English Romances. According to the former of 
these gentlemen, two productions bearing the title of Gesta Eoma- 
NOEUM, and totally distinct from each other, exist. I confess I see 
no good reason for the asBeition. 1 take the later work to be the 
same as its predecessor, with a few additions, not so considerable by 
any means as Mr. Douoe imagines.^ This I shall show, by and by. 
Of the present performance, though it purports to relate the Gksi'S 
OP THE Romans, there is little that corresponds with the title. On 
the contrary, it comprehends “a multitude of narratives, bitlier not 
historical, or in another respect, such as are totally unconnected 
witla. the Reman people, or perhaps the most preposterous misrepre*> 
sentations of their history. To cover tliis deviatiou from the 
promised plan, which, by introducing a more ample variety of 
matter, has oontribnted to increase the reader's entertainment, our 
collector has taken care to preface almost every story with the name 

* ** In fact, tbs two, OcptiM msy just aa well to consUlered tbe same work, as the 
dUTerent vendoos of The Matters, or of u Jkmnah, .The term Oesta 

Kamsnorum bnpliesneShlttt; more than a ODltocti(m.<tf anetent stories, msop of which 
might to the same, but which would naturally vaiw in various countries according to 
the tsste of tbe collector, in the same manner as dljserent stories are introduced in the 
Greek the Italian "Arwifvr, and Eoi^UslL Wise MasUrt."-^t)vii(Juop, Hitt, of 

v«d. ii. p. 170. 
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or reigpa of a Roman emperor; who, at the same time, is often n 
mcmarcb that never cueted, and who seldom, whether real or 
snppoBititions, has an^ oonoern with the oircamstances of the 
narrative.*’ * 

The influence which this work has had on English poetiy is not 
the least snrprisiug fact connected with it. Not only the earlier 
writers of onr country—Gower, Chancer, Lydgate, Oooleve, &c.—have 
been indebted to it, but also, as the reader will perceive in the notes, 
the poets of modem times. Its popnlarity in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is proved by many allusions in the works of that period. 
In an anonymous comedy, published early in the following reign, 
entitled Sir Oilea Ooosccc^, we have: “Then for yonr lordship's 
quips and quick jests, why Gest^. Romanobum were nothing to 
them.”” In Chapman’s May-Day,* a person speaking of the 
literary information of another character, styles him—“ One that has 
road Marcus Aurelias, Gesta Romanobum, the Mirrour of Magistrates, 

&c.to be led by the nose like a blind beare that has read 

nothing! ” * 

The author o ' tlv's jxpular work has been often guessed at, but 
nothing certain is known. Warton believes him to be Petrus 
Berohorius, or Pierre Bercheur,,a native of Poitou; and prior of 
the Benedictine convent of Saint Eloi, at Paris, in the year 1362, 
Mr. Donee, on the other hand, ooutends that he is a German, 
because "in the Moralizatiou to chapter 144” [Tale CXLIV. of 
the ti*auslated Gesta], “there is, in most of the early editions, 
a German proverb; and in chapter 142” [Tale CXLIL], “several 
German names of dogs.” I apprehend, however, that these names 
may be found more analogous to the Samonj and, at all events, 
Warton’s idea of an interpolation is far from improbable. Mr. 
Douce adds, that the earliest editions of the Gesta were printed 
in Germany; and certainly they often bear the name of some place 
in that country. But in the first ages of the art of printing, such 
might be the case, without actually identifying the point where the 
impression was struck off. It is a fact, anciently well kuown^ that 
popics of certain hooks, printed in Italy, appeared, in every le^wot 
S)mUar» and at the same time, in many parte of Germany, the 
Netherlands, Ac. The only observable diffhrence wae in the altera¬ 
tion cl namet in the title-page. Now, it this be true, the Gesta 
JRopuinorum, printed in It^y, and thence sent for sale to some factor 


t WsiSon, I>ia»ert. an Gut. Item. p. vti. 

‘ Uadoa. Priated for J. Wfndet, t 60 €. * ActlU. p. ss. iSii. < Wsnoa. 
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In difiiaat parts, might have this person's name smd residence affixed, 
not from any dishonest motive, bnt morely to annonnoe the place in 
which they were to be sold. Such a sapposition is not beyond the 
bounds of probability, and may be worth oonaidering. Many copies 
will be found without date or place; and perhaps the inconveuieuce 
and difficnlty which a new title-page created, might on some 
occasions induce the booksellers to omit it altogether. 

English idioms and prbverbial expressions are so frequent iii 
the Qesta RomanoruTn^ that they might lead to a supposition quite 
the reverse of Mr. Donee’s idea; bat I rather conceive them 
the necessary conseqaenoe of transcription; and that the manuscript 
was thought to require verbal flourishes, as well as - gilded margins 
and illuminated initials. In like manner I account for the Snxon 
names of dogs [Tale CXLIl.], which are quite unneoessary, and 
seem introduced in the most arbitmry manner. The incidents 
of one story [Tale CLV.] are said to occur in tho bishopric of 
Ely. “ This fact,” says the writer of the Goat, ** related upon 
the faith of many to whom it was well known, I have nvyaeljf 
heardf both from tho inhabitants of the place and others.” The 
inference, therefore, is that the nan'ator was either an Englishman, 
or one well acquainted with the loculiues ot tho place he describes. 
If the origin of tho other stories be deduct ble from the position 
laid down by Mr. Douce, then, by parity of reasoning, the writer of 
the tale in question was the oompilorof the series—and must probably 
an Englishman: at all events, his Avork might be prapared in Eng¬ 
land. Bnt this would not be conceded; and it is only by supposing 
an interpolation of tho story, or of part of the story, that the 
difficulty is to be obviated. At any rate, the circumstance itself 
caimot justly be adduced in proo/either one way or the other. Bub 
whoever was the authw, or authors (whiqh is more projpable), and 
wherever they w'ere produced, it is for the most part agreed that 
these tales were collected as early as the oonunonoement of the 
fottrteenth century—if not long before. Through a period of five 
hundred years, they have afforded a popular entertainment: the 
uncultivated minds of the Middle Ages valued them as a repertory of 
theological informatioz^ and later times as an inexhaustible fond of 
dramatic indident. 

Of that which is called by Mr. Douce the English Qsstx, it now 
imnalas to speak. " This work was undoubtedly composed in England 
in imltatimi of the other i and therefore it will be necesss^ for tho 
^oro to distinguish tho two works by' the respective appellations of 
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tlio origvml and the English Gesta.**^ **It is natnrid to supposo that 
n work like the original Qesta would stimulate some person to the 
compilation of one that should emulate, if not altogether soporsede 
it; and accordingly this design was aooomplishod at a very early 
ooriod by some Englishman—in all probability, a monk.”* The 
feeling on my mind with regard to this Gesta certainly is, that it 
was int&nded for the same work as the original: but that in the 
transcription, with the latitude which the “Adam 8crheners“ of old 
invariably allowed themselves, many alterations (miscalled improve¬ 
ments) were made, together with some additions. The English 
translaiions of this last compilation vary frequently from their 
original. For instance, in the eighteenth chapter of the MS. 
[“ English "] Gesta, fol. 17, a knight falls in love with AgloSs, daugh¬ 
ter of the Empoix)r Polentius ; but in the English translation of 
the story (in 1648, a thin 18nio, containing forty-four stories) this 
same person is styled Philominus. It forms “The fourteenth 
HistoryNow, the fact that no manuscript of this Gesta exists 
in any of the catalogues of continental libraries is easily accounted 
for, on the supposition of its being transcribed in England, and 
consequently confined to this country. For other nations, being it 
possession of on antliontioated original, would have little inducement 
ro seek after a newly fabricated copy. English verses found therein, 
with English proper names, and English law terms, and modes of 
speech (arguments on which Mr. Donee lays muoh stress), no more 
constitute another work than Horace’s Art of Poetry, translated by 
Koscommon j or than Donne’s Satires, modernized by Pope. 

As the annexed tales gave occasion to some of Shakespeare's 
plays, and moreover are not defective in that kind of interest which 
is the peculiar merit of such things, I shall transcribe as many as 
appear in the English translation,’ following Hr. Donee’s arrange, 
ment, in order to show that the difference between the two Oestas is 
not so wide as this gentleman appears to imagine. Such as ace ^ 
no interest, I shall omit. 

' Donee, Ulustr. of Shakespeare, vol. li. p. 362. 

• Ibid. p. 364. 

• I follow a copy printed In 1103, ‘•tbrR, CJbIswell, B. Walford, Q. Conyers, «t tilic 
Ring in UtUe Britain, and J. W.** It Is a reprint of the edition of 1648, containing 
fdriy-fonr stoiiei; and is ratber scarce. The tlUe-page assures us that it ts**very 
pleasdht in reading su4 profitable In practice." 1 hope it may be found so. Amongn 
tiio late Sir M. M.^kes's books was a Black l^etter copy of the same work, printed in 
in2, ‘*by Edwaird Cnweb fbr A. Oook." It fa in excellent condition, wnicb most 
ether copies are not. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There reigned some time in Rome » wise and mighty en^ror, named 
Anselm, who did bear in his arms a shield of silver with nre red rosea; 
this emperor had three sons whom he loved much; he had also oontinual 
war with the king of £g;n>t, in which war he lost all his temporal goods 
except a precious tree. It fortuned after on a day that ho gave battel to 
the same king of Egypt, wherein he was grievoualv wounded, never¬ 
theless he obtained tlie victory, notwithstanding he had his deadly 
wound: wherefore while he lay at point of death, he called unto his 
eldest son, and said: My dear and well-boloved son, all my temporal 
riches are spent, and almost nothing is left me, but a proeious tree, the 
which stands in the midst of my empire; 1 give to thee all that is under 
the earth, and above the earth of the same tiee. O my reverend father 
(quoth he) I thank you much. 

Then said the emperor, call to roe my second son. Anon the eldest 
son greatly joying of his father's gift, called in bis brother; and when 
he came, the emperor said, my dear son, I may not make ray testament, 
forasmuch as 1 have spent all my goods, except a tree which stands in 
the midst of mine enmire, of the which tree I bequeath to thee all that 
is great and small. Then answered he and said, My reverend father, I 
thank you much. 

Then said the emperor, call to me my third son, and so it was done. 
And when he was come, the emperor said. My dear sou, I must die of 
these wounds, and 1 have only a precious tree, of which 1 have given 
thy brethren their portion, and to thee I bequeath thy portion: for 1 
wul that thou have of the said tree all that is wet and dry. Then said 
his son, Father, 1 thank you. Soon after the emperor had made his 
bequest, he died. And shortly after the eldest son took possession of the 
tree. Now when the second son heard this, he came to him, saying. My 
brother, by what law or title occupy you this tree P Dear brother, quota 
he, I occupy it by this title, ray father gave me all that is under the 
earth, and above of the said tree, by reason thereof the tree is mine. 
Unknowing to thee, quoth the second brother, he gave unto mo all that 
is great and small of the said tree, and therefore I nave as great right in 
the tree as you. This hearing the third sou, he came to them and said, 
My well-beloved brethren, it behoveth you not to strive for this tree, for 
I have as much right in the tree as ye, for by the law ye wot, that the 
lost will and testament ought to stand, for of truth he gav« mo of the 
said tree all that is wet ana dry, and therefore the tree by r^ht is mine: 
but forasmuch as your words are of great force and mine also, my 
counsel is, that we be judged by reason t for it is not good nor com¬ 
mendable that strife or dissension should be among us. Here beside 
dweUeth a king full of reason, therefore to avoid strife let ns go to himr 
and each of us lay his right before him; and as he shall judge, let us 
stand to fais judgment: then said his brethren thy couusel m good, 
wherefore they went all throe unto the king of reason, and each of them 
severally cheweth forth his right unto him, as it is said before. 

When the king had heard thd titles, he rehearsed them all 
severally: First, saying to the eldest son thus: You say (quoth the lung) 
that your father gave you all that is under the earth and above the earth 
of the said tree. And to the second brother he bequeathed alt that is 

r ant and small of that tree. And to the third brother he gave idl that 
wet and dry. 
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And with that he laid the law to them, and said that this wUl ovLg^t 
to stand. 

Now my dear Mends, brieily I shall satiefie all your requests, aud 
when he had thns said, he turned him unto eldest brother, sayin]?, 
My dear friend, if you list to abide the judgment of right, it l^hoyeui 
you to be letten blood of the right arm. My lord (quoth he), your will 
shall be done. Then the king called for a discreet p^sician, command¬ 
ing him to let him blood. 

When the eldest son was letten blood, the king said unto them all 
three: My dear friends, where is your father buried F then answered 
they and said : forsooth my lord in such a place. Anon the king oom- 
mended to dig in the ground for the body, and to take a bone out of his 
breast, aud to bury tlie body again: and so it was done. And when the 
bone was taken out, the king commanded that it should be laid in the 
blood of the elder brother, and it should lie till it had reoeived kindly 
the blood, and then to be iai<l in the sun and dried, aud after that it 
should be washt with clear water: his servants fulfilled all that he had 
commanded: and when they began to wash, the blood vanished clean 
away; when the king saw this, he said to the second son. It behoveth 
that thou be letten blood, as thy brother was. Then said he, My lord's 
will shall be fulfilled, and anon he was done unto like as his brother was 
in all things, and when they began to wash the bone, the blood vanished 
away. Then said the king to the third son, It behoveth thee to he lettoii 
blood likewise. He answered and said, My lord it pleaseth me well so to 
be. When the youngest brother was letten blood, and done unto in all 
things as the two brethren were before, then the Inng’s servants began 
to wash the bone, but neither for washing nor rubbing might they do 
away the blood of the bone, but it ever appeared bloody: when the king 
saw this, he said it appeareth openly now that this blood is of the nature 
of the boue, thou art his true son, and the other two are bastards, I judge 
thee the tree for evermore. 


CHAPTER II. 

In Bpme there dwelt sometimes a noble emperor, named Bioolesian, 
who loved exceedingly tlie vertue of charity, wherefore he desired 
groatly to know what fowl loved her young best, to the intent that he 
might thereby grow to more perfect obarity; it fortuned upon a day, 
that tbs emperor rode to a forrest to take his disport, whereas he found tl^ 
nest of a great bird, (calledriu Latin struoAio calemif in English an 
ostridge) with her young, the whicli young bird the emperor took with htob 
and closed her in a vessel of glass, the dam of this little bird fidloWea 
unto tbs emperor’s palace, and flew into the hall where her young one 
was. But when she saw her young one, aud could not come to her, nor 
Mt her out, she returned again to the forrest, and abode there three 
days, and at the last she came hgain to the palace, bearing in her mou^ 
a worm called tAumare, and when she came where her young one was, 
she let worm fall upon the glass, by virtue of which wmm the glass 
brake, and the young one flew forth with her dam. When the emperor 
saw 4ti8, he praised much the dam of the bird, which laboured so 
diligehtly to deliver her young one. 


CHAPTER nr, 

«The emperor Gauterus,” This is Tale CL ol the 
Gesta; and, as the reader will see, noi related with yimc^y« 
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In Roma some time dwelt a mighty emperor, named Philominus, who 
had one only daughter, who was fair and gtaoious in tlie sight of erery 
man, who had to name Aglaes. There was also in the eraperor^s palace 
a gentle knight that loved dearly this lady. It befel after on a day, that 
tms knight talked with this lady, and aeoretly uttered his desire to her. 
Then she said courtoously, Sooing yon have uttered to me the semrets Oi 
your heart, I will likewise lor your love utter to you the secrets of my 
heart, vid truly 1 say, that above all other I love you best. Uten said 
the knight, 1 purpose to visit the Holy Land, and therefore give me your 
troth, that this seven years you shall take no other man, but only for my 
love to tarry for roe so long, and if I coma not again by this day seven 
years, then take what man you like best. And likewise I promise you 
that within this seven years I will take no wifo. Then said she. I^is 
covenant pleaseth me well. When this was said, each of them was be* 
trothed to other, and then this knight took his leave of the lady, and 
went to the Holy Land. Shortly after the emperor treated with the king 
of Hungary for the marriage of his daughter. Then cunie the king of 
Hungary to the emperor's palace, to see nis daughter, and when he had 
seen her, he liked marvellous well her beauty and her behaviour, so that 
the emperor and the king were accorded in all things as touching the 
marriage, upon the condition that tlie damsel would consent. Then 
called tue emperor the young lady to him, and said, O my fair daixghter, 

I have provided for thee, that a Idng shall be thy husband, if thou list 
oonseut, therefoie tell me what answer thou wilt give to this. Then said 
she to her father^ It pleaseth me well: but one thing, dear father, I 
Intreat of you, if it might please you to grant me : 1 have vowed to keep 
my virginity and not to many tnese seven years; therefore, dear father, 
I beseech you for all the love that is between your gracious fatherhood 
and me, that you name no man to be my husband till these seven years 
be ended, ana then I shall be ready in all things to fulfil your will. 
Then said the emperor, Sith it is so that Uiou hast thus vowed, I will not 
break thy vow, but when these seven years be espived, tliou shalt have 
the king of Hungary to thy husband. 

’Then the emperor sent forth his letters to the king of Hungary, pray* 
ing him if it might please him to stay seven years for the love of nis 
daughter, and then he should speed without fail. Herewith the king was 
pleased and content to stay the prefixed day. 

And when the seven years were ended, save a day, tha young lady 
stood in her chamber window, and wept sore, saying, Woe and fuas, as 
]to*men*ow my love promised to be with me again from the Holy Land *. 
had also the king of Hungary to-morrow will be here to marry me, 
according to my father’s promise: and if my love comes not at a certain 
hour, then am I utterly deceived of the inward love I bear to him. 

'V^eu the day came, the king hasted toward the emperor, to marry 
his daughter, and was royally aiiayed in parole. And while the Idw 
snts riding on his way, there came a knight riding on his way, who said, 
Xam of the empire of Rome, andnowainlately come from the Holy Land, 
and 1 am ready to do you the best service I can. And as they rode talking 
by the way, it began to rain so fast, that all the king’s, apparel was sore 
^: then said the.knight. My lord ye have done foolishly, for ^ much 
a» ye brought not with you your house: then said the king, Why speskest 
so f JI& house is large and ImMU% and made of ston^ and mortar, 
how stonld I bring then wiUi me, my hopee thon speakest like a iooL 
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When this was said, they rode on till they came to a ^eat deep watw, 
and the king smote his horse with his spurs, Md leapt into the water, so 
that he was almost drowned. When the knight saw this, imd was over 
on the other side of the water without ^ril, he said to the king. Ye were 
in peril, and therefore ye did foolisWy, Mcause you brought not with you 
your bridge. 'n>en said the king, Thou speakest strangely, my bridge is 
made of lune and stone, and containeth in quality more than half a mile: 
how should I then bear with me my bridge P therefore thou speakest 
foolishly. Well, said the knight, my foolishness may turn thee to wisdom. 
When the king had ridden a little further, he asked the knight what time 
of day it was. Then said the knight, If any man hath list to eat, it is 
time of the day to eat. Wherefore my lord, may take a tnodteum with 
me, for that is no dishonour to you, but great honour to me before the 
states of this empire; Then said the king, I will gladly eat with thee. 
T^ey sat both down in a fair vine garden, and there dined together, both 
the King and the knight. And when dinner was done, and that the king 
had washed, the knight said unto the king, My lord ye have done foolishly, 
for that ye brought not with you your father and mother. Then said the 
king, what sayeat thou ? My father is dead, and my mother is old, and 
may not travel, how should I then bring them with me P therefore to say 
the truth, a foolisher man than thou art did I never hear. Then said the 
knight, Every work is praised at the end. 

When the knight had ridden a little further, and nigh to the emperor’s 
palace, he asked leave to go from him, for he knew a nearer way to the 
palace, to the young lady, that he might come first, and carry her away 
with him. Then said the king, I pray thee tell me by what place thou 
purposest to ride P Then said the knight, I shall tell you the troth: this 
day seven years I left a net in a place, and now I purjioao to visit it, and 
draw it to me, and if it be whole, then will I take it to me, and keep it as 
a precious jewel; if it be broken, then will I leave it: and when he had 
thus said, he took his leave of the king, and rode forth, but the king kept 
tlie broad highway. 

When the emperor heard of the king's coming, he went towards him 
witli a great company, and royally received him, causing him to shift his 
wot oloaths, and to put on fresh apparel. And when the emperor and 
the king were set at meat, the emperor welcomed him with all the chear 
and solace that he could. And when he had eaten, the en^eror asked 
tydings of the king; My lord, said he, I shall tell you what I have heard 
this day by the way: there came a knight to me, and reverently saluted 
me: and auou after there fell a great rain, and greatly spoiled my apparel. 
And anon the knight said. Sir, ye have done foolis^, for that ye brouBht 
not with you your house. Then said the emperor, Wnat cloathing had fhe 
knight on P A cloak, quoth the king. Then said the emperor, sure that 
was a wise man, for the house whereof he spake was a cloak, and therefore 
he said to you, that you did foolishly, b^ause you come without your 
cloak, then your cloaths had not beCn spoiled with rain. Then said tile 
king, when he bad ridden a Utile farther, we came to a deep water, and I 
smote my horse wi^ my spurs, and I was almost drowned, but he rid 
through roe water without any peril: then said he to me, You did foolishly, 
for tfiat you brought not with you your bri^e. Verily the ^peror, 
he saith ^th, :for he caUed the squires the bridge, that should have ndden 
before you, and assayed the deepness of the water. Then said thd king, we 
rode further, and at the last he prayed me to dine with him. And when 
he had dined, he sai^ 1 did unwisely, because I brought not with me my 
father and mother. Truly said the emperor, he was a wise man, and saith 
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[wisely] : lor he called your father and mother, bread and wine, and othei 
Actual. Then said the king, we rode further, and anon e^ter be asked me 
leave to go from me, and I asked earnestly wliither he went: and be 
answered again, and said, This day seven years, 1 left a net in a private 
place, and now I will ride to see it; and it it be broken and tom, then 
will I leave it, but if it be as 1 left it, then shall it be unto me right 
precious. When the emperor heard this, he cryed with a loud voice, and 
said, O ye my knights and servants, come ye with me speedily unto my 
daughter's cnamher, for surely that is the net of which he spake; tarn 
foiinwith his knights and servants went unto his daughter's chamber, 
end found her not, fur the aforesaid knight had taken her with him. 
And thus the king was deceived of the damsel, aud he went home again 
to his own country ashamed. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Theodosius reigned, a wise emperour, in the city of Rome, and 
mighty he was of power; the wltich emperour had three daughters. So 
it liked to this emperour to know which of his daughters loved him best. 
And then he said to the eldest daughter. How much lovest thou me i 
Forsooth, tjuoth she, more than I do myself. Therefore, quoth he, thou 
shalt be highly advanced, and married her to a rich and mighty king. 
Then he came to the second, and said to her, Daughter, how much lovest 
thou me P As much, forsooth, said she, as I do myself, So the 
emperour married her to a duke. And then he said to the third 
daughter, How much lovest thou me P Forsooth, quoth she, as much as ye 
be worthy, and no more. Then said the emperour, Daughter, sith thou 
lovest me no more, thou shalt not be married so richly os thy sisters be. 
And then he married her to an earl. Alter this it happened that the 
emperour held battle against the king of Egypt. Anu the king drove 
the emperour out of the empire, in so much that the emperour had no 
place to abide in. So he wrote letters, ensealed with his ring, to hia 
nrst daughter, that said that she loved him more than herself, for to 
pray her of succouring in that groat need, because he was put out of his 
empire. And when uie daughter had read these letters, she told it to 
the king, her husband. Then, quoth the king, it is good that we succour 
him in this need. I shall, quoth he, gatheren an host and help him in 
all that 1 can or may, and that will not be done without great costage. 
Yea, quoth she, it were sufficient if that we would grant him five knights 
to be in fellowship with him, while he is out of his empire.* And so it 
was ydone indeed. And the daughter wrote again to the father, that 
other help might he not have but five knights of the king to be in his 
fellow^ip, at the cost of the king her husband. And when the emperour 
board this, be was heavy in bis heart, and said, alas I alas I all my trust 
was in her, for she said she loved me more than herself, and therefore 1 
advanced her so high. 

Then he wrote to the second that said she loved him as much as her* 
self, and when she had read bis letters, she shewed his errand to her 
husband, and gave him in counsel that he should find him meat and 
drink and clothing honestly, as for the state of such a lord during time 
of hia need. And when this was granted, wrote letters again to her 
fathsyr4 The emperor was heavy with this answer, and said^ Sith my 
two daughters have thns treats me, soothly 1 shall prove the tbira. 
And so he wrote to the ^lird, that said she loved him as much as he was 
worthy, and prayed her of succour in his need, and told her the Munret 
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of her two sisten. So the third daughter, when* ehe had couaidered ^ 
mischief of her father, she told her husband iu this form: My worship* 
fttl lord, do succour mo now in this great need, my father is put out of 
his empire and his heritage. Ilien spake he, What were thy will 1 do 
thereto ? That ye gather a great host, quoth she, and help him to 
tight against his enemies. 1 shall fulfil tny will,’ said the earl, and 
gathered a great host, and went with the emperour at his own costage to 
Uie battle, and had the victory, and set the emperour again iu his 
heritage. And then said the emperour, Blessed be the hour 1 gat my 
youngest daughter: 1 loved her less thou any of the other, and now in 
iuy need she hath succoured me, and the other have yfailed me; and 
therefore after my death she shall have mine empire. And so it was 
done indeed ; for after the death of the emperour, the youngest daughter 
reigned iu his stead, and ended peaceably. — Habl. MS. No. 7333. 

This, 0.9 the reader will be aware, is the stoiy of Lear in Sbakspeare; 
but there were many popular tales built upon the same story. 


CHAFTER XXV. 

There was a powerful emperor called Andronious, before whom a 
knight was wron^ully accused. When tlie charge could not be substan¬ 
tiated, his majesty proposed to him certain nuzzling questions, which were 
to be acQUvutoly answered, under pain of aeath. I'he knight expressed 
himself ready to do his best. Then said the emperor, How far is 
heaven distant from hell ? That is the first question. As far, replied 
he, as a sigh is from the heart. 

£mjpero}\ And how deep is tlie sea f 

Kntght, A stone’s throw. 

Umpa’or. How many flaggons of salt water are there in the sea ? 

KutgJU. Give me the number of flaggons of fr^^h water, and I wUl 
tell you, 

«•••••••* 

Einperor. To the first question you answered, that the distance 
between heaven and hell, was as great as between a sigh and the heart. 
How con this be ? 

Knight, A sigh passes from the heart with the rapidity of a glance; 
and in like manner the soul goes from the body into a state of puoi^* 
ment or happiness. 

Kmperor. How is the depth of the sea a stone’s throw ? 

Knight, All weight descends; and because a stone is heavy ft drops 
to the bottom of the sea at once. Its depth is therefore a ntone i throw, 

' Empet'or, And how, if you knew tlie number of flaggons of fresli 
water, could you estimate the number of salt P This seems impossible. 

Kn^ht, Be good enough^o try it. Begin the reckoning yourself. 

The emperor, pleased with the knight's shrewdness, bids him go in 
peaeo .—Copg of tho Gkst. Roic. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Bononius was emperor of Ro me, & c.^ &c. 

This is the sanae ^ory as lUe CXXXII. of the ortgintti Gesta. Ovtr» 
pmed hp Mr, JDouee. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Antouius gorenied the city of Rome with grout wisdom. He wee 
exceedingly fond of the game of chess; and observing, on one oooasion, 
that when the men were replaced in his bag as usual, the king was 
confounded with the inferior pieces, it led him to reflectious upon the 
vanity of human greatness. He thereupou determiuos to make a triple 
division of his kingdom, and hasten to the Holy Land. He did so, and 
died in peace. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

The emperor Avenhoes, &c., &<i. 

This is the story of the knight Placidus, in Tale CX. of the 
original Oesta, with some vai'iatious. This also Mr. Douce has omitted 
to observe. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The following tale, together with Mr. Douce’s remarks, I extract, 
vtrhatimy from the second volume of the lllmtratxom of Hhakcajpeare. It 
happened in Rome, under the reign of one Plbbkns, accoiding to the 
MS. It should bo premised that tlie first part of the stoiy resembles 
Tale LXIX. 

A law was made at Rome that the sentinels of the city should each 
night examine what was passing in all the houses, so that no private 
murders should be committed, nor anything done whereby tne city 
should be oudungerod. It happened that an old knight named Josias 
had married a young and beautiful woman who, by the swuetuess of hcr 
singiiig, attracted many persons to his house, several of whom came for 
the purjxiBe of making love to her. Among these w'oie three young men 
who were high in the emperor’s favour. They respectively agreed with 
the woman for a private assignation, for which sbo was to receive 
twenty marks. She discloses the matter to her husband, but not 
choosing to give up the money, prevails on him to consent to the murder 
of the gallants, and the robbing of their persons. This is accomplished, 
and the bodies deposited in a cellar. The woman, mindful of the new 
law that had been made, sends for one of the sentinels, who was her 
brother, pretends that her husband bad killed a man in a quarrel, and 
prevails on him, for a reward, to dispose of the dead Imdy. She then 
delivers to him the first of the young men, whom he put into a sack, and 
Uirows into the sea. On his return to the sister, she pretendl to go into 
the cellar to draw wine, and cries out for help. When the sentinel 
comes to Iter, she tells him that the dead man is returned. At this, he of 
course expresses much surprise, but putting the second bodv into liis 
sack, ties a stone round its neck and plunges it into the sea. Returning 
once more, the woman, with additional arts, pfays the same part again. 
Again he is deceived, and taking away the tnird body, carries it into a 
forest, makes a fire, and consumes it. During Hits operation he has 
oooasion to retire, and in the mean time a knight on horseback, who was 
going to a tournament, passes by, and alights to warm himself at the 
Ire. On the other's return, the knight is mistaken for the dead man, 
and wiRi many bitter words thrown into the fire, horse and all.' The 
sentinel goes back to his sister, and receives the stipulated ipeward. A 

* Setting ssids tbe tngtaJ pert ef this story, U woald be sosceptibls of muob 

sendesSbot. 
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hae and ery had now been made after the young men who were missing. 
Iho husband and wife engage in a quarreh and the murder is of course 
discovered. 

“ This story has been immediately taken from Tht Sevm Wise Masters^ 
where it forms the example of the sixtli master, llie groundwork is, 
no doubt, oriental, and may be found, perhaps in its most ancient 
foim, in The little hunchbaoked taylor of The Arabian Nights. It was 
imported into Europe very early, and fell into the liands of the lively 
and entertaining French minstrels, who have treated it in various ways, 
as may be seen in Le Grand, Tableaux et Contes, tom. iv., where it is 
i elated five times. The several imitations of it from The Seven Wise 
Masters may bo found in all the editions of Prince Trastus, an Italian 
modification ‘ of the Wise Masters, It forms the substance of a well- 
constructed and entertaining story of two friars, John and Bicbard, who 
are said to have resided nt Norwich, in the reigix of Henry the Fifth. 
Tlxis is related in Hey wood’s History of Women, under the title of The 
fairs ladie of Noruich' and has crept ihto Blomefield’s History of 
Norfolk in a very extraordinary manner, unaccompanied with any com¬ 
ment, but with the addition of the murderer’s name, who is unaccount¬ 
ably stated to be Sir I'homas Erpingham, a M'ell-known character.* In 
the Bodleian library thex-e is an old English poem entitled, A merry jest 
of I)a.ne Hew, muriek of Lcicestre, and how he was fours times slain, and 
once hanged. Printed at London, by J. Aide, in 4to, without date. This 
is probably the same story, which has ccrtaixxly been borrowed from one 
of those related by the Norman minstrels.” 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

For this chapter I am also indebted to the Illustrations, Sea. 

“ Follioulus, a knight, was fond of hunting and tournaments. He 
Inul an only son, lor whom three nurses were provided. Next to this 
child he loved his falcon and his greyhound. It nappened one day that 
he was called to a toxxmaniont, whither his wife and domostics went also, 
leaving the child in the cradle, the greyhound lying by him, and the 
falcon on his poich. A serpent that uxhabited a hme near the castle, 
taking advantage of the profound silence that reigned, crept from his 
habitation and advanced towards the cradle to devour the child. The 
falcon, perceiving the danger, fluttered with his wings till he awoke the 
dog, who instantly attacked the invader, and after a fierce conflict, in 
which he was sormy woxxnded, killed him. He then lay down on the 
ground to lick and heal his wounds. When the nxxxses retxxmed they found 
the cradle overturned, the child thrown out, and the ground covered 
with blood, M well as the dog, who, they immediately concluded, had 
killed the child. Twrified at the idea of meeting tixe anger of the 
parents, they determined to escape, but in their flight fell in with their 
tuxstress, to whom they were compelled to relate the supposed murder of 

* It Is curious that the difference in the editions of the TItse Matiers Mr. ponce 
esUs a iMmiPlCATiON; but the same hind of thing lu the Gesta Is a distinct work. 

* Pam 293, folio edit. 

* “ Voi: Hi. p. 647. Mr. GongB speaks of It as separately printed (BrU. Tbpopr. 
ii. 27). It la also copied Jn Burton’s Unparalleled Yarielies, p. 199, edit, 1609, 12xdo, 
and Me GmtUman*s Magasnne, vol. i. p. 310. It baa twux been versified x lat. 
aoonyiuoualy, under the title of A hue and cry after the Friest, or, the Convent, a 
fbt& 1749, SVQ ', and 2n(Uy, by Mr. JodreU, under that oC The Knight and, the Friars, 
1761^ ito.**— Docck. It BDOuld be added that it baa been a thi^ time vetsltted, by 
Mr. Odinan, in Broad Gmns, &c. 
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th« child by the greyhound. The knight eoon arrired to hear the ead 
story, and, maddenod witli fury, rushed forward to the spot. The poor 
wounded and faithful animal made an effort to rise, and welcome hU 
master with his accustomed fondness; but the enraged knight received 
him on the point of his sword, and he fell lifeless to the ground. On 
examination of the cradle the infant was found alive and unhurt, and 
the dead serpent lying by him. The knight now perceived what had 
happened, lutoeutea bitterly over his faithful dog, and blamed himself 
for having depended too hastily on the words of his wifep. Abandoning 
the profession of arms, he broke his lance in three pieces, and vowed a 
pilgnmage to the Holy Land, where he spent the rest of his days in 
peace. 

“ This tale is likewise borrowed by the compiler of the Geata^ from 
The Seven Wise Masters^ and of orientm construction. It is originally in 
PilpaVs Fables, bemg that of The Santon and the breken I\tohei\ 

“There is a very extraordinary tradition in North Wales, of an 
incident resembling that in our story having happened to Frinco 
Llewellyn about the year He is said to have erected a tomb over 

his faithful dog, still known in Carnarvonshire by the name of Oelharfe 
Grave.' This tradition is the subject of an elegant ballad by the 
honourable Mr. Spencer, privately printed, in a single sheet, under the 
title of Betft Gilcrty or tM Grave of the Greyhound. At Abergavenny 
Priory Church there is said to be the figure of an armed knight with a 
dog at luB feet; and with this pei’son, whoever he was, the story of 
Celhart has also been connected. But the dog, as well as other animals, 
is frequently found at the feet of figures on old monuments. On the 
whole, the subject appears not undeserving of the consideration of 
Welsh Antiquaries. It would bo proper, however, on any such ocoosion, 
to bear in mind the numerous applications of circumstauoos altogether 
fabulous to real persons; one example of which has occurred in the 
story from the Oeata that immediately precedes the present. 

“It may be thought worth adding, that Virgil's original Gnat 
resembled in its outline, as given by Donatus, the story in the Oeata. A 
shepherd there falls asleep in a marshy spot of ground, a serpent 
approaches, and is about to kill him; At this moment a gnat settles on 
the shephe^’s face, stings, aud awakens him. Ho iustinotively applies 
his hand to the wounded part, and crushes the gnat. He soon perceives 
that he had destroyed his Deuefactor. and, os tlie only recompense in his 
power, erects a tomb to his memory,” 

CHAPTEE XLVI. 

“ Soma time ago in Borne there dwelt a noble emperor, of great live* 
lihood, named Alexander, which, above all vertues loved the vertue of 
bounty; wherefore he ordained a law for great charity, that no man 
under pain of death should turn a plaice in ms dish at bis moat, but only 
eat the white side, and not the blo^ ; aud if any man would attempt to 
do the contrary, he should suffer deat^ without any pardon : but yet ere 
he dyed, he should ask three petitions of the emperor what him list (except 
his life) which should be granted to him. 

^^It befel after, upon a day, that there became ah earl and his son, of 
a strange opuntry, to speak wiili the emperor; and when the earl was set 

* ** Soavifk kAUruet of the Wdsh Bards, p. 7S. where there Is so oil Welsh song, or 
Bnglyn, on the euhfect."— Doccs. 
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at meat, he was served with a plaice, and he which wae an huiigiy and 
hod an appetite to hie meat, after he had eaten the white side, he ttlrned 
the black side, and began to eat thereof: wherefore, straightway he was 
accused to the emperor, because he bad offended against the law. Then 
said the emperor, Let him dye according to the law without any delay. 

** When the carl’s son heard that his father should die, immediately 
he fell down on both his knees before the emperor, and said, O roy reverend 
lord, I most humbly intreat you, that 1 may dyo for my father. Then 
said the emperor, It ploaseth me well so that one dye for the offence. 
Then said the eaii’s son, Sith it is so that 1 must dye, I ask the benefit of 
the law, that is, that 1 may have three petitions granted ere I dye. The 
emperor answered and said, Ask what thou wilt, there shall no man say 
thee nay. 

** Then said this young knight, My lord, you have but one daughter, 
the which I desire of your highness * • The emperor grant^ for 
fulfilling of the laws, though it were against his will • * 

** The second petition is this, 1 ask all thy treasure; and immediately 
the emperor granted, because he would not be called a breaker of the law. 
And when the earl’s son bad received the emperor's treasure, he imparted 
it both to poor and to rich, by means whereof he obtained their good 
wills. 

My third petition is this, I ask, my lord, that all their eyes may be 
put out incontinent that saw ray father eat the black side ot the plaice. 
And they that saw him turn the plaice, bethought them, and said within 
themselves: If wo acknowledge tliat we saw him do this trespass, then 
shidl our eyes be put out: and tkei'efore it is better that wo hold us still; 
And so tliere was none found tliat would accuse him. 

When the earl’s sou heard this, ho said to the emperor, My lord 
(^uoth he) ye see there is no man acousoth my father, therefore give me 
rightful judgment. Then said the emiteror, Forasmuch as no man will 
acknowledge that they saw him turn uie plaice, therefore I will not that 
thy father shall die. So thus the son saved his father’s life, and after the 
decease of the emjieror married his daughter,” 

CHAPTEB XLVU. 

This chapter, but with less incident, is the twenty-fifth history of the 
old English translation, which tolernbiy well exemplifies the usual arbi¬ 
trary method of departing from the original text. As there is little interest 
in the story, I pass it. 

CHAPTER XLYIII. 

Soleatiuus reigned, a wise emperor, in Rome, and he had a fair 
daughter.” 

e m * e • « 

[It is needless to transcribe this tale (which is the origin of the bond 
otory in Sliakesueuro’s ” Meichftnt of Venice ”) because it is to be found 
pranxed to all the editions of the drama iteelx, from the Fetxtrotie of Ser 
Giovanni Fiorentino, an Italian novelist, who wrote in 1378. It occurs 
also in an old English MS. preserved in the Harl. Collection, No. 7333, 
evid^tly translate from the Qoiia Somanorim [Texp. Hen. Vl.l, which 
Mr. Douoe has i^ven in the 1st volume of his very entertaining Jftmtra- 
tiono of Bhaketpem^i p. 281. But as the TaU of tho Three VnekMi hae 
not been made so public, I insert it in this place, although it forme 
Chapter CIX. of the MS. Oesta. Set' mho Note i 1.] 
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** Some time dwdit in Borne a mighty emperoi', named Aneelm^ who had 
married the king’s daughter of Jerusalem, a fair lady, and gracious in the 
sight of every man, but she was long time with the emperor ere she bare 
hun any child: wherefore the nobles of the empire were yerj sorrowful, 
because their lord had no heir of his own body begotten: till at last it 
befell, that this Anselm walked after supper, in an evening, iuto his 
garden, and bethought himself that he had no heir, and how the king of 
Ampluy warred on him continually, for so much os he had no son to make 
defence in his absence; therefore he was sorrowful, and wont to his 
chamber and slept. Then he tlxought he saw a vision in his sleep, that 
the morning was more clear than it was wont to be, and that the nmuu 
was much paler on the one side than on the other. And after ho saw a 
bird of two colours, and by that bird stood two beasts, which fed that 
little bird with their heat. And after that came more beasts, and bowing 
their breasts toward the bird, went their way: then came there divers 
birds that sung sweetly and pleasantly, with that the emperor awaked. 

In the morning early this Anselm romembred Lis vision, and w'ondied 
mucli what it might siguiiie; wherefore he culled to him his philosophers, 
and all the states of the empire, and told them his dream ; charging them 
to tell him the signification thereof on pain of death, and if they told him 
the true interpretation thereof, he promised tliem good reward. Thou 
said they, Dear lord, tell us your dream, and we shall declare to you wlial 
it betokens. Then the emrioror told them from the beginning to the 
ending, as is aforesaid. When the pliilosophers heard this, with glad 
chear they answered and said, Sir, the vision that you saw betokeueth 
good, for the empire shall be clearer than it is. 

“The moon that is more pale ou the one side than on the other, 
betokeneth the empress, that hath lost putt of her colour, tlirough the 
conception of a son that she hath conceived. The little bird betokeneth 
the son that she shall bear. The two beasts that fed this bird, betokeuctli 
the wise and rich mon of the empire which shall obey the son. These 
other beasts that bowed their breasts to the bird, betoken many other 
nations that shall do him homage. The bird that sang so sweetly to this 
little bird, betokeneth the Homans, who shall rejoyce and sing because 
of his birth. This is the very interpretation of your dream. 

“ When the emperor heard this, he was nght loyfuh Soon after tliat, 
the empress travailed in childbirth, and was delivered of a fair son, at 
whose birth there was great and wonderful joy made. 

“ When the king ox Ampluy heard this, he thought in himself thus : 
Lo, 1 have warred against the emperor all the days of my lifo^ and now 
he hath a son, who when he cometh to full ago, will revenge 'the wrong 
I have done against his father, therefore it is better that 1 send to the 
emptfor, and beseech him of truce and peace, that the sou may have 
nothine against me, when he cometh to mknhood: when he had thus 
said to himself, he wrote to the emperor, beseeching him to have peace. 
When the emperor saw that the king of Ampluy wrote to him more for 
fear than for love, he wrote again to him, that ii he would find good and 
sufiicient sureties to keep the peace, and bind liimself all the days of his 
life to do him service and homage, he would receive him to peace. 

“When the king had read the tenor of the emperor’s letter, be call’d 
lus oounoil, praying them to give him counsel how he beet might do, as 
toadhing this matter. Then said they, It is good that ye obey the 
emperor’s will and commandment in oU things. For first, in that he 
desired of you surety for the peace; to this we answer thus, To have 
but one daughter, and the emporor one soil, wherefore let a marriage be 
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made between tbem, and that may be a pe^taai eorenant of {HMtoe. 
Also be aisketh homage and tribute, which it is good to fulfil. Then the 
king sent his meBsengers to the emperor, saying, tiiat he would fulfil liis 
deeu'o in all things^ if it might please his highness, that his son and the 
king's daughter might bo married together. All this well pleased the 
emperor, vet he sent again, Ba 3 dng, If his daughter were a clean virgin 
from her oirth unto that day, he would consent to that marriage. Then 
was the king light glad, for his daughter was a clean virgin. 

“ Therefore, when the letters of covenant and compact were sealed, 
the king fnmihhed a fair ship, wherein he might send his daughter, with 
many noble knights, ladies, and great riches, nuto the emperor, for to 
have his eon in marriage. 

“ And when they were sailing in the sea, towards Rome, a storm arose 
so Gxtroamly and so horribly that the ship brake against a rock, and they 
were all drowned save only the young lady, which fixed her hope and 
heart so greatly on God, that she was saved, and about three of the olook 
the tempest ceased, and the lady drove forth over the waves in that broken 
ship which was cost up again : But a huge whale followed after, read^ to 
<levour both the ship and her. Wherefore this young lady, when night 
came, smote tire with a stone wherewith the ship was greatly lightned, 
and then the whale durst not adventure toward the ship for fear of that 
light. At the cook crowing, this young lady was so weary of the great 
tempest aiid trouble of sea, that sue slept, and withiu a little while after 
the fire ceased, and the whale came and devoured the virgin. And when 
she awaked and found herself swallowed up in the whale's belly, she 
smote fire, and with a knife wounded tlie whale in many places, and 
when the whale felt himself wounded, according to his nature he began 
to swim to land. 

** There was dwelling at that time in a country near by, a noble earl 
named Pirris, who for hia recreation walking on the sea shore, saw the 
whale coming towards the land, wherefore he turned home agai^ and 
gathered a great many of men and women, aud came thither again, and 
fought with the whale, and wounded him very sore, and as they smote, 
the maiden that was in his belly cryed with an high voice, and said, 

0 gentle friends, have mercy and compassion on me, for 1 am a king’s 
daughter, and a true virgin from the hour of my birth unto this day. 
When tlie earl heard this, he wondered greatly, and opened the side of 
the whale, and found the young lady, and took her out; aud when she 
was thus delivered, she told him forthwith whose daughter she was, and 
how she had lost all her goods in the sea, and how she should have been 
married uuto the emperor’s son. Aud when the earl heard this, he was 
very glad, aud comforted her the more, and kept her with him till she 
was well refreshed. And in the mean time he sent messengers to the ' 
m&Mror, letting him to know how the king’s daughter was saved. 

*'Thcn was the emperor right glad of her safety, aud ooming, had 
groat compassion on her, saying. Ah good maiden, for the love of my son 
thou hast sufiered much woe: nevertheless, if thou be worthy to be his 
wife, soon shall I prove. And when he hod thus said, he caused ^ee 
vemels to be brou^t forth: the first waa made of pure gold, welt beaet 
with jireoioQs stones without, and within full of dead men*8 Ixmea, and 
thereujmn waa engraven this posie: Wsoeo GHuaeznat its, SKau von> 
TBAT HZ HZSZzyzTH. Tile secoud yeaael was modi^f fine sdlvet', filled 
with earth and worms, the superscription was thus, c n p flz it H xz, 

EHAtL Fnn> xuAT me kaihiub dzsibbth. The third vessel waa made 
of lead, full Irithin of prmoiui stones, and thereapon waa xnseu^t this 
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pasie, Whoso ohusbtb kb, bsllcx fxnh that God hath oistosbo fob 
H iH. These three vessels the emperor shewed tlie maiden, and said; 
Lo, here daughter, these be rich vessels, if thou ohuse one of those, 
wherein is profit to thee and to others, then shalt thou Itave my son. 
And if thou chuse that .wherein is no profit to thee, nor to any other, 
soothly thou shalt not marry him. 

** When the maiden heard this, she lift up her hands to God, and said, 
Thou Lord, Uiat knowest all things, grant me grace this hour so to ohuse, 
that I may receive the emperoi^s sou. And with that she beheld the 
first vessel of gold, which was engraven royally, and read the super¬ 
scription: Whoso chuseth me, shall ^nd that ho doaerveth ; saying thus, 
Though this vessel be full preoious, and made of pure gold, nevertheless 
1 know not what is within, therefore, my dear lord, this vessel will 1 
not chuso. 

** And then she beheld the aeoond vessel, that was of pure silver, and 
read the superscription, Whoso chmeth mSy shall Jiud that his nattn-« 
desireth: Thinking thus within herself, if I chuse this vessel, what is 
within 1 know not, but well 1 know, tliere shall 1 find that natiue 
desireth, ?*nd my nature desireth the lust of the fiesh, and tliereforo thia 
vessel will I not chusc. 

“When she had seen these two vosscls, nnd had given an iinsweT as 
touching them, she beheld the third vessel of lead, and read the super- 
scription^ Whoso chuseth m#, shall Jind that Ood hath disposed: Thiuk- 
ing within heraelf, this vessel is not very ridi, nor outwardly predous, 
yet the superscription saitli. Whoso chuseth me, shall Jind that uod hath 
disposed: and without doubt God never disposeth any harm, therefore, 
by the leave of God, this vessel will I chuse. 

“ When the emperor heard this, he said, 0 fair maiden, open thy 
vessel, for it is full of precious stones, and see if thou hast well chosen 
or no. And when this young lady h^ opened it, she found it full of 
fine gold and preoious stones, as the empeior had told her before. Then 
said the emperor, daughter, because thou hast well chosen, thou shalt 
maxiy my sou. And then he appointed the wedding day; and they were 
raamed with great solemnity, and with much honour continued to theu' 
lives end.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

This story is wholly in the original Gesta; Tale L. Not observed 
by Mr. Douce. 


CHAPTER L. 

^ Thie apologue is also in the original Gesta, with slight variations. 
Skie Tale XLY. It is noticed iu the lUustraHomt &c. 

CHAPTER LI. 

Is also in the original Gesta; Tale LXIV. Not observed by 
Ifr. Douce. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

In the original Gesta; Tale GXX. Noticed in the llluatrationi. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

In the origma} Qesta ; Tale XX. Overlooked by Mr. Dou^ki. ' 
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CHAPTER LXII, 

TliU story, though not exactly the same, resemhles Tale I., Tale 
XXVir., ami part of Talc LV. But it is really Tale LXVI, yot 
uotn‘<(l by Mr. houct. 


CHAFPER LXVIII. 

This is the Twent 3 '-thircl History of the English Translation; hut 
being of little interest, I omit it, 

CHAPTER LXX, 

Is the stoiy of Ouulo (and of Sir Guy, Ellis's iip<^eimen»^ &c.), Tale 
CBXXI. Notobseivcd 1\\ Mr. Douce. 

CHAPTER LXXII. 

Forms the latter part of Tale Cl. Not observed by Mr. Douce. 

CHAITER LXXVII. 

Is the Twenty*eighth History of the English Translation, but not 
worth tninscribiiig. The latter part of this story is the same with 
Tale LXXXIl. and Tale CLXXXl. Mr. Douce notices the latter^ but it 
is not so similar by any means as the former. 

CHAPTER LXXVHI. 

“ A law was made at Rome, that no man should marry for beauty, 
but for riches only; and tliat no woman sliould be united to a poor man, 
unless he should by some means acquire wealth equal to her own. A 
eortaiii poor knight solicited the hand of a rich lady, but she reminded 
him of the law, and desired him to use the best means of complying with 
it, in order to etfect their union. He departed in great sorrow, and after 
much enquiry, was informed of a rich duke, who had been blind 
from the day of his birth. Him ho resolved to murder, and obtain his 
wealth; but found that ho was protected in the day-time by several 
armed domestics, and at night by the vigihiuce of a faithful dog. He 
contrived, however, to kill the dog with an arrow, and immediately 
afterwards the master, with whose money he returned to the lady. H!e 
iuformed her that he hud accomplished his purpose ; and being inteiTo- 

S ated how this had been done in so short a space of^ time, he related all 
lat had happened. The lady desired, before the marriage should take 
place, that be would go to the spot where the duke was buried, lay him¬ 
self on his tomb, listen to what he might hear, and then report it to her. 
The knight armed himself, and went acco:^ingly. In the middle of 
the night he heiU'd a voice s^'ing, O duke, that liest here, what askest 
tliuu &at 1 can do for thee F The answer was, O Jesus, thou upri^t 
judge, all that 1 require is vengeance for my blood unjurtly spilt. The 
voice rejoined, Thirty years jfroni this time thy wish shall be fulfilled. 
The knight, extremely terrified, returned with the news to the lady. 
She reflected that thirty years were a long period, and resolved on the 
marriage. During the whole of the above time the parties remained in 
perfect happiness. 

** When the thirty yean were nearly elapsed, the knight built a 
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•ti'oiig castle, aud over oue of the gates, iu a cuus|*iououB place, caused 
the following verses to be written : 

* In my distress, religious aid I sought: 

But luy distress relieved, 1 held It nought. 

The wolf was sick, a lanib he seemed to 1)6; 

But health restored, a wolf again we see.' 

Interrogated as to the meaning of those enigmatical linos, the knight at 
once explained thorn, by relating his own story, and added, that in eight 
days’ tune the thirty years would expire. He invited all his friends to a 
feast at that period, and when the day was arrived, the guests plaoetl at 
table, aud the minstrels attuning their instruments of music, a noautiful 
bird tiew in at the window, aud began to siug with uncommon sweet¬ 
ness. The knight listened attentively, and said, I fear this bii*d 
prognosticates misfortune. He thou took his bow, and shot an ai'row 
into it, iu presence of all tlio company. Instantly the castle divided into 
two parts, and, with tho knight, his wife, aud all who wore in it, was 
precipitated to the lowest depth of the infernal regions. The story adds, 
that on the spot where the castle stood, there is now a spacious lake, on 
which no substance whatever Heats, but is immediately plunged to tho 
bottom.” ‘ 


CHAI»TEIl LXXIX. 

“The dog and the lamp, in this story, are introduced in chi^. i. of 
the other Oeata, but the tales have nothing else iu common.” *—Dotjok. 
But the pure in is iu Tale CXV., and the tiiorn extracted from the 
lion’s foot, in lule CIV. The protection afforded by tho animal re¬ 
sembles that in Tale OIX.—The youth's subterranean residence seems 
copied from tho story of the third calendar in tho Arabian Nights, 

CHAPTER LXXX. 

“The substance of this story,” says Mr. Douce, “is incor^rated 
with the old ballad of ' A warning Piece to England, or the Fall of 
Queen Eleanor.’ ”— GoU. of old Ballade, vol. i. No. xiii. 

CHAPTER LXXXII, 

“ There dwelt some time in Home a mighty emperor and a merciful, 
named Meuclay, who ordained such a law, that what innocent person 
was taken and put in prison, if he might escape and tfoma to the 
emperor’s palace, he should be there safe from all manner of accusations 
against him iu his life time. It was not loug after, bat it befel, that a 
knight was accused, wherefore he was taken and put in a strong and 
dark prison, where he lay a loug time, and hod no light but a little 
window, whereat scant light shone in, that lighted him to eat such 
simple meat as the keeper brought him: wherefore he mourned greatly, 
and made sorrow that he was thus fast ^ut up from the sight of men. 
Nevertheleas^ when the keeper was gone, there came daily a nightingale 
in at the window, and sung full Sweetlv, by whose song this woful 
knight was oftentimes fed with joy, and when the bird loft off ringing, 
then would she flye into the knighrs bosome, and there, this knight fM 

' From Douce's Abridgeraeotofthe ffeata Romanarum* 

* Xte dog Is agaiu introdueed in Tale X VIL 
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her many a day, of the victual that Ood sent him. It befol after upon a 
(lay, that tlio knight waa greatly desolate of oomfort. Nevertheless, the 
bird that sate in nis bosome fed upon kernels of nuts, and thus he said 
to the bird, Sweet bird, I have sustained thee many a day, what wilt 
thou give me now in my desolation to comfort me F Bemember thy self 
well, how that thou art the creature of God, and so am I also, and 
therefore help me now in this my great need. 

‘^When the bird heard this, she flew forth from his bosome, and 
tarried from him three days, but the third day she came again, 
brought in her mouth a precious stone, and laid it in the knight’s bosom. 
And when she had so done, she took her flight and flew from him again. 
The knight marvelled at the stone, and at the bird, and forthwith he 
took the stone in his hand, and touched his gives an(i fetters therewith, 
and presently they fell off. And then he arose and touched the doots 
of the jirison, and they opened, and he escaped, and ran fast to the 
emperor’s palace. When the keeper of the prison perceived this, he blew 
his liom tbrice, and raised up all the folk of the city, and led them forth, 
ciying with an high voice, lo, the thief is gone, follow wo him all. And 
with that he ran before all his fellows towards the knight. And when 
ho came nigh him, the knight bent his bow. and shot an arrow, where¬ 
with he smote the keeper in the lungs, and slew him, and then ran to the 
palace, where be found succour agamst the law.” 

CHAPTER XCIV. 

The same as Tale CXXX. and Tale CXLII. Not observed by 
Mr. Douce. 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 

f 

*‘In Borne some time dwelt a mighty emperor, named Martin, which 
for entire affection kept with him his brother’s eon, whom men called 
Pulgentius. With this Martin dwelt also a knight that was steward of 
the empire, and unkle unto the emperor, which envied this Fulgentius, 
studying day and night how he might bring the emperor and this youth 
at debate. Wherefore the stewaiu on a day went to the emperor, and 
said, My lord (ijuoth he), I that am your true servant, am bound in duty 
to warn your highness, if I hear any thing that touchoth your honour, 
wherfore I have such things that I must needs utter it in secret to your 
majesty between us two. 'Then said the emperor, Good friend, say on 
what tnee list. 

“ My most dear lord (quoth the steward), Fulgentius your oouain aad 
your nigh kinsman, hath defamed you wonderfully and shamefully tbroug^- 
QUt all your whole empire, saying that your breath stinketh, and theit it is 
death to him to serve your cup. Then the empei-or was grievously 
d^pleased, and almost beside himself for anger, and said unto hhn thue: 
1 pray thee good friend tell me the very truth, if that my breath stinketh 
as he saith. My lord (quoth the steward), ye may heueve me, I never 
perceived a sweeter breath in my days than yours is. Then said the 
emperor, 1 pray thee good friend, tell me how 1 may bring this thing 
to good proof. 

The steward answered mid said: My Lead (qnoth he) ye dudl liglut 
well understand the truth: for to-morrow next when he serveth 
your onp, ye shall see that he will tom away his face from you, because 
of yoiu* breath, and this is the most eextain proof that may be had of this 
thing. Terily (quoth the esnperor), a trimr proof cannot be had of fids 
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'Difirefoie anoa when the steward heard this, hs went straight 
to ^l^entias, and took him aside, saying thus. Dear Mend, tliou art 
near kinsman uid also nephew unto my lord the emperor, therefore il 
thou wilt be thankful unto me, I will tell tliee of n fault whereof my 
lord the emperor oomplaineth oft, and thinks to put thee Irom him 
(except it be the sooner amended) and that will be a great reproof to 
thee. Then said this Fulgentius^ Ah good Sir, for his love that dmd upon 
the cross, tell me why my lord is so sore moved with me, for 1 am reMy 
to amend my fault in all that I con or may, and for to be ruled by your 
dismeet oounsol. 

“ Thy breath (quoth the steward) stinketh so sore, that his drink doth 
him no ^ood, so grievous unto him is tlie stinking breath of thy mouth. 
Then said Fulgentius unto the steward: Tmly, that perceived I never 
till now; but what think ye of my breath, I pray you tell me the vary 
truth P Truly (quoth the steward) it stinketli gieatly and foul. And 
this Fulgentius believed all that ho had said, and was right wn'owful in 
his mina. and prayed the steward of his counsel aud help iu this woful 
case. Then said the steward unto him, If that thou wilt uo my counsel, 
I shall bring this matter to a good conclusion, wherefore do us I shall 
tell thee, 

“ 1 oounsel thee for the best, and also warn thee, that when thou 
servest my lord the emperor of his oup, that thou turn thy face away 
from him, so that he may not smell thy stinking breath, until the time 
that thou hast provided thee of some remedy therefore. 

*' Then was Fulgentius right glad, and swaro to him that he would 
do by his counsel. 

“ Not long after it befell that this young man Fulgentius served his 
lord 08 he was wont to do, and therewith suddenly he turned his face 
from the lord the emperor, os the steward had taught him. 

“And when the emperor perceived the avoiding of his head, ho 
smote this young Fulgentius on the breast with his foot, and said to him 
thus: O thou lewd varlet; now I see well it is true that I have heard of 
thee, and therefore go thou anon out of my sight, that I may see thee 
no more in this place. And with that this young Fulgentius wept full 
sore, and avoided the place, and went out of iiis sight. 

“And when this was done, the emperor called unto him his steward, 
and said, How may I rid this varlet from the world, that thus hath 
defamed me F My most dear lord (quoth the stewoid), right well you 
shall have your intent. 

“For liere beside, within these three miles, ye have briok-maker<‘, 
which daily make great hre, for to burn brick, and also theji make lim<-. 
therefore my lord, send to them this night, charge them upon poirt of 
4 eath, that whosoever cometh to them &at in the morning, saying to 
them thus, My lord commaudeth them to fulfil his will, Uiat they take 
him and cast him into the furnace, and bum him: and this night com¬ 
mand you this Fulgentius, that he go early in the morning to your work¬ 
men, and that he ask them whether they have fulfilled your will which 
they were commanded, or not; and then shall they, according to your 
fiobqim&dment, cast him into the, fire, and thus shall he die an evil 
death. 

^Surely (quoth the emperor), thy counsel is good, therefore oall to 
^ <p.e th<^ varlet Fulgentius. Aud when the young man was come to the 
emperor's presence, he said to him thus, I charge thee upon pain of 
that thou rise early ip the morning, and go ^ tlie Dufuefs of lime 
Add btiak, .and that thou ^ with them aarly before the sun rise, three 
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iiiiles from this }touse, and charge them in my behalf, that they fulfil my 
co7))ma'ndnieiit, or else tney shall die a most shameful death. 

“ Then spake this Fulgentius. My Lord, if (iod send me my life, I 
shall fulfil your will, were it that I go to the world’s end. 

“ When Fulgentius had this charge, he could not sleep for thought, 
that he must rise early to fulfil his lord’s coramaTidment. The emperor 
about midnight sent a messenger on liorseback unto his brick-makers, 
commanding, that upon pain of deatli, that whosoever came to them 
first in the morning, saying unto them (as is before rehearsed) they should 
lake him and bmd him, and cast him into the fire, and burn him to the 
linre bones. 

“’Ilie brick-makers answered and said, it should be done. Then the 
inessengcr returns home again, and told the emperor that his command- 
ipcnt should be diligently fulfilled. 

“ Early in the niorning following, Fulgentius arose and prepared him 
towards his way, and as he wenf , ho heard a bell ring to service, where¬ 
fore he went to hoar service, and after (he end of service he fell asleep, 
and there slept a long while so soundiy, that the priest, nor none other, 
might awake him. 

“ The steward desiring inwardly to hear of his death, about two of 
Iho clock ho went to the workmen, and said unto them thus. Sirs (quoth 
ho), have ye done the emperor’s commandment or no ? 

“ The brick-makers answered him and said. No truly, we have not 
yet done his commandment, but it shall be done, and with that they laid 
hands on him. Then cried the stewaid, and said, Good sirs, save my life, 
tor the emperor commanded that Fulgentius should be put to death. 
'Then said they, the messenger told us not so, but he bad us, that whoso¬ 
ever came first in the morning, saying as you have said, that we should 
take him, and cast him into the furnace, and burn him to ashes: and 
with that they threw him into the lire. 

“ And when he was burnt, Fulgentius came to them and said , (Jood 
sirs, have you done mjr lord’s commandment, yea, soothly, said they, 
and therefore go ye again to the emperor, and tell him eo. Then said 
Fulgentius, for Cnrisrs love tell me tiiat commandment. 

** We had a commandment said tltey, upon pain of death, that whoso¬ 
ever came to us first in the morning, and said like as thou hast said, that 
we should take him and cast him into thefumaoe ; But before thee, came 
the steward, and therefore on him liave we fulfilled the emperor’s oom- 
mandmeut, now he is bunit to the hare bones. 

“ When Fulgentius heard this, he thanked God, that he had so pre¬ 
served liim from death, therefore he took his leave of the workmen, and 
went again to the palace. 

** When tho emperor saw him, he was almost distract of his wits lor 
anger, and tiius he said. Hast tlum been with the brick-makers, and 
fulfilled my commandment F f^otlily, my gracious Lord, 1 have been 
there, but ere I oamo there, your oonimandment was fulfill^. How may 
that be true, quoth tho emperor ? 

** Forsooth, said Fulgentius, the steward came to them afore me, and 
said that I should have said, so they took him and threw him into the 
funmee, and if I had come any earlier, so would they have done to me, 
and therefore I thank God, that he hath preserved me from deai&. 

** Then said the emperor, tfll me the touth of such questions as I shall 
demand of thee. Then said Fulgentius to the emperor; You never found 
roe in any falshood, end therefore I greatly wonder why ye have ordahied 
tudh a death for me ? for well ye know, that I am your own brother’s son. 
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Tlien laid the emperor to Fulgenfcins: It is no wonder, for that death I 
ordained for thee, through counsel of the steward, b^ause thou didst 
defume me throughout all mv empire, saying, that my breath did stink 
so giierously, that it was death to thee, and in token thereof thou turnedst 
away thy face when tliou seiredst me of my cup, and that I saw with 
mine eyes; and for this caxise I ordained for thee such a death; and yet 
thou shalt die, except 1 hear a better excuse. 

“ Then answered Fulgent!us, and said ; Ah, dear lord, if it might plooso 
your highness for to hear me, 1 shall shew you a subtile and deceitful 
imagination. Say on, quoth the emperor. 

“The steward (quota Pulgentius) that is now dead, came to mo and 
said, that ye told unto him that my breath did stink, and thereupon ho 
counselled me, that when I serred you of your cup, I should turn my face 
away, I take God to witness, I lie not. 

“ When the emperor heard this, he belieyod him, and said. O my 
nephew, now I see, through the right wise judgment of God, the stowaril 
IS bunit, and his own wickedneas and envy is fallen on himself, for he 
ordained this malice against thee, and therefore then art much bound to 
Almi^ty God, that liath preserved thee from death.i 

“This story may havo come from the East. (See Scott’s Tales from 
the Arabic ana F \rsian^ p. 63, where there is an excellent story, of similar 
construction.) It is likewise extremely well related in the Contes devotny 
or Miracles of the Virqin (Lo Grand, Fabliaux, v. 74), and in other 
places."— DoijCE. 

CHAPTER C. 

I'he coramenocment of this story is in Tale CIV. Not observed by 
Mr. Douce.* 


CHAPTER CL 

“In Rome dwelt some time a mighty emperor, named Mauelay, 
which had wedded the king's daughter of Hungarla, a fair lady, aucl 

’ On this story Schiller seems to have founded his legend of “Frldolln, or the Koa4 
to the Iron Foundory," lately translated by Mr. Collier. In Schiller the cause of the 
youth's purposed destruction is jealousy mallgnaotly excited In the mind of bis muster, 
by Robert the Huntsman. 

But the ternnnation and most of the principal circumstHiioes of the story arc 
similar. Here, then, arises a pretty strong inference that Mr. liouce’s opinions relative 
to whnt he terms the English Gesi^ are not altogether accurate. Whence hod Schiller 
tills story, if not from the Gesta ? And if from thence, a copy of It was probably In his 
possession. The resemblance la too close to suppose It furnished by frodltlon, when 
there were actually several printetl or MS. copies. And even in that view. It opposes 
Me IdM of an English origin, which is the bypcUiesis of Mr. Douce. Such are my 
sentiments; the following (s the account given by Mr. Collier. " Not long subsequent 
to the first publication of ‘ Frldolln,' It became so great a favourite throughout Germany, 
that it was converted into a five-act play, by Holbein, the director of the theatre at 
iTague; and daring the fifteen years that followed, U was represented on most of the 
continental stages, with great snccess, other authors making use of the same story. It 
was also set to mnsio 0. F. Weber, master of the chapel at Berlin, and in this 
shape it was extremely popular. Mr. Boettigor informs ns that the origin of the story 
is an Alststian traditi^ which Schiller learnt when at Monheim. The mobable 
adherence to this Voikssage, as Ikr os was St all convenient, will account for the mode 
in which the author bos treated some Incidents. We know of nc similar narrative, oi 
baltsd, ui English ."—Remarks on " Fridoiinj* p. 37. 

* Hiese omiwfions of Mr. Donee, it Is pmsnmed, indicate s less conMdetalde varia* 
tioo than he supposed; while, at tiss same time, they go a great way to prove the tws 
Qesismons* 
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gvftflions in all h» worlu, «8pecially she wm meroifuJ. On a time, aa 
the emperor Jay in his bed, he bethought him, that he would go and visit 
the Holy L^d. And on the morrow he called to him the empress his 
wife, and liis own only brother, and thus he said; Dear lady, 1 may not, 
nor will not hide from yon the privities of my heart, I purpose to visit 
the Holy Land, wherOTore I ordain tliee principally to be lady and 
governess over all my empire, and all my people; and under thee I 
ordain here my brother to be thy steward, for to provide all things may 
be profitable to my empire add my people. 

‘ ‘ Then said the empress, Sitli it will no Otherwise be, but that needs 
thou wilt go to visit the city of Jerusalem, I shall be in your absence as 
true as any turtle that hath lost her mate; for as I believe, ye shall not 
escape thence with your life. 

‘^The emperor anon comforts her with fair words, and kissed her, 
and after that took his leave of her and all others, and went toward the 
city of Jorusaiem. 

“ And anon after the emperor was ^ne, his brother became so proud, 
that he oppressed poor men and robbed rich men; and he did worse 
tlmn this, for he daily stirred the empress to commit sin with him; hut 
she ever answered again as a holy and devout woman ; nevertheless this 
knight would not leave with this answer, but ever when he found her 
alone, he made his complaint to her, and stirred her by all the ways that 
he could to sin. 

“When this lady saw that he would not cease for any answer, nor 
would not amend himself; when she saw her time, she called to her 
throe or four of the worthiest men of the empire, and stiid to them thus: 
It is not unknown to you, that my lord the emperor ordained me 
principal governor of this empire, and also he ordained his brother to be 
steward under mo, and that he should do nothing without my counsel, 
but he doth all the contrary; for he oppresseth greatly poor men, and 
likewise rohboth^ the rich men; yet he would do more tnan this if he 
might have his intent; wherefore I command you in my lord’s name, 
that you bind him fast, and cast him into prison. 

“ Then said they, Soothly he hath done many evil deeds since our 
lord the emperor went, therefore we be ready to obey your command¬ 
ments, but in this matter, you must answer for us to our lord the 
emperor. 

“'^en said she, Dread ye not, if my lord knew wLat he had done as 
well 08 I, he Would put him to the foulest death that could be thought. 
Immediately those men laid hands on him, and bound him fast witii u'on 
chains, and put him in prison, whore he lay long time after, till at the 
last it foi-tuned, there came tidings that the emperor was coming home, 
and had obtained ^eat renown and victory. Wnen bis brother heard of 
hie oomtng, he said, Would to Gk>d my brother might not find me in 
prison, for if he do, he will enquire the cause of my imprisonment of the 
empres^ and she will tell him all the truth how I moved her to commit 
nn, ana so for her I shall have no favour of my brother, but lose my 
life ;• this know 1 well: therefore it shall not be so. Thmi sent he a 
messenger unto the empress, praying her that she would vouchsafe to 
dometp the prison-door, that he might speak a word or two with her. 

“^e empiress came to him, and enquir«i of him what he wotdd 
have. He answered and said, O lady, have mercy upon me, for if the 
omperor my brother find me in prison, then sbml 1 die without any 
reme^, 

' “ Then said the emprese, If I might know that thou wonldnt he » 
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good man, and leave thy folly, thou ehonldent find grace. Then fiid Ue 
nromise her assurodlv to be true, and to amend all hie tretpcwis; When 
ne had tlius promised, the empress deliyer'd him anon, and made him to 
be bathed and shaven, and apparelled him worthily, according to his 
state, and tlien she said thus to him; Now, good brother, tofce thy steed, 
and como with roe, that we may meet my Ini-d. He aiiswro od and said. 
Lady, I am ready to fulfil your will and commandment in all things; and 
then the empress took him with her, and many other knights, and so 
rode forth to meet the emperor: and as they rode together by the way, 
they saw a great hart run before them, wherefore every man, with such 
hounds as they had, chased him on horseback; so that with the empress 
was left no creature, save only the empei'or’s brother, who seeing that 
no man was there but they two, thus he said unto the empress; Lo, 
lady, here is beside a private forrest, and long it is ago that I spake to 
thee of love. 

“Then said the empress, Ah fool, what may this beP Yesterday 1 
delivered thee out of prison upon thy promise, in hope of ainendmeut, 
and now thou art returned to thy folly again; wherefore I say unto 
thee, as I have said before. Then said he, if thou wilt not consent unto 
me, I shall hang thee here upon a tree in this forrest, where no man 
shall find thee, and so shalt thou die an evil death. The empress 
answered meekly, and said, Though thou smite off ray bend, or put me 
to death with all manner of torments, thou shalt never have my consent 
to such a sin. 

“When he heard this, he unelothed her all save her smock, and 
hanged hor up by the hair upon a tree, and tied her steed before her/ and 
BO rode to his fellows, and told them that a great host of men mot him, 
and took the empress away from him, and when he hod told tliem this, 
they made all great sorrow. 

“ It befell on the third day after, there came an earl to hunt in that 
forrest, and ns he rode beating the bushes, he unkennelled a fox, whom 
his hounds followed fast, till they came near the tree where the empress 
hanged. And W'hen the dogs smelt the savour of the empress, they left 
the fox, and ran towards the tree as fast as they could. 

“The earl seeing this, wondi-ed greatly, and spurring his horse, 
followed them till he came where the empress hanged. When the earl 
saw her thus hanging, he marvelled greatly, forasmuch as she was right 
fair and beautiful to l^hold; wherefore he said unto her in this manner- 
wise : O woman, who art thou ? and of what country ? and wherefore 
hangest thou here in this manner P 

“The empress that was not yet fully dead, but at pointVeady to die, 
answered and said, I am, mioth she, a strange woman, and am come out 
of a fhr country, but how I came hither, God knoweth, Then answered 
the earl and said, Whose horse is this that standest by thee bound to this 
tree P ITien answered the lady and said, that it was hers. When the 
earl heard this, he saw well that idie was a gentlewoman, and come of 
noble lineoj^, wherefore he was the rather moved with pity, and said 
ui^ hor: O fair lady, thou seemest of gentle blood, and therefore I 
pmpose to deliver thee from this mischief, if thou wilt promise to go 
with me, andnounsh my fair young daughter, and teach her at home in 
my castle, for 1 have no child hut only her, and if thou ke^ her well 
thou shalt have a good reward fpr thy labour. Then said sne: As far 
for^ as I Can or may, I shall ful^ your intent. And when she had thus 
promised him, he took her down off the tree, and led her home to his 
castie, and gave hew the keeping of his daughter that he loved so much. 
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iiitd Mho waft cLenshcd bo well, that she lay every night in the eail’ii 
i^haiober, and his daughter with her: and in the chamber every night 
there bunied a lamp, which hanged between the empresses bed and the 
carl’s bed. This lady behaved herself so gently, that she was beloved of 
every creature. There W'as at that time in the carl’s house a steward, 
which much loved this empress, and often spake to her of his love. But 
she answered him again and said, Know ye, dear friend, for a certainty, 
that I will never love any man in such manner-wise, but only him whom 
I am greatly bound to love by God’s commandment. 

“Then said the stewui’d, ^rhen thou wilt not consent unto me ? Sir 



“ And wlien the steward heard this, he went his way in great wrath 
and anger, thinking within himself, if I may, I shall be revenged on thee. 

“ It hcfel upon a night within a short time after, that the earl’s chamber 
doorwas forgotten, and left luishut, winch the steward had anon perceived: 
and when they wore all asleep, he went and espied by the light of the 
lamp where the empross and the young maiden lay together, and with 
that he drew out his knife, and cut the throat of the earl's daughter and 

I iut the knife into the empresses hand, she being asleep, and nothing 
cnowing tiiereof, to the intent, that when the Earl awaked he shoulu 
think that she had cut his daughter's throat, and so would she be put to 
a sliameful death for his mischievous deed,* And when the damsel was 
thus slain, and Iho bloody knife in the empresses hand, the countess 
awaked out of her shep, and saw by the light of the lamp the bloody 
knife in the empresses hand, wherefore she was almost out of her wits, 
and said to the earl, O my loid, behold in yonder lady’s hand a wonder¬ 
ful thing. 

“Tiieeail awaked, and looked toward the empresses bed; and saw 
tlio bloody knife, as the countoss had said : wherefore ho was greatly 
moved, and cried to her, and .said, Awake, w'oman, out of thy sleep, what 
thing is this that I see in tliy hand ? Then the empre.ss through his erv 
awaked out of her sleep, and in her waking the kniio fell out of her hand, 
and with that she looked by her, and found the earl’s daughter dead by 
her side, and all the bed besprinkled with blood, wherefore with au high 
voice she cried, and said, Alas! alas! and wo is me, my lord’s daughter 
IS slain. 

“ llien cried the countess unto the earl with a piteous voice, and said, 
<) my lord, let tJiis devilish woman be put to the foulest death that can 
be thought, which thus hath slain our only child. 

“Then when the countess had said thus to the eail, he said to the 
empTosa in this wise; The high God knoweth that thou, mischievous 
woman, hast slain my daughter with thine own hands, for I saw the 
bloody knife in th^ hand, and tlierofore thou shalt die a foul death. 
Then said the earl m this wise : O thou woman, were it not 1 dread God 
greatly, I should cleave thy body with niy sword in two parts, for I 
delivers thee from hanging, and now thou hast slain my daughter; 
nevertheless, for me thou shut have no harm, tlierefore go thy way out 
of this city, without any delay, for if I find thee here after this day, thou 
shalt die a most cruel death. 

“Then arose this wofol empress, and put on her cloaths, and after 
Jeap’d on her palfrey, and rode toward the east alone without any safe 
oiuluot; and as she rode thus, mourning by the way, she e^ied on the 

* This Incident wlU remind the reader oi asimilar one in jntrheik. 
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left side ox the way a pair of gallows, and seven officers leading a man tu 
be huuged, wherefore she was moved with great pity, and smote her 
horse writh her stick, and rode to them, praying that she might redeem 
that misdoer if ho might be saved from deatn by any means. 

**Then said they, Lady, it pleaseth us well that you redeem him. 
Anon tliQ empress accorded with them and paid his ransom, and he was 
delirored. 

Then said she to him: Now, my good friend, be true unto me till 
thou die, sith 1 have delivered thee from death. 

“ Ou my soul (quoth he) I promise you ever to be tme. And when 
he had thus said, he followed the lady still, till they came nigh a city, 
and then said the empress to him : Good friend (quoth she), go forth thy 
way afoio me into the city, and see thou take up for us an honest lodging, 
for there 1 purpose to rest awhile. Her man went forth as slm comiuauded, 
and took up her a good lodg^ig, and an honest, where she abode a long 
time. When the men of the city perceived her beauty, they wondred 
gieatly; wherefore many of them craved of her unlawful love, but all 
was in vain, for they might not speed in any wise. 

It fortuned after upon a day, that there came a sliip full of mer¬ 
chandise, and anived in the haven of that city. When the lady heard 
this, she said unto her servant: Go to the ship, and see if there be any 
cloth for my use. 

“Her servant went forth to the ship whereas he found many very fine 
cloths: wherefore ho pray’d the master of the ship, that ho would come 
to the city and speak with his lady. The master granted him, and so the 
servant came home to his lady before, and warned her of the coming of 
the master of the ship. Soon after the master of the ship came and 
Saluted her courteously, and tlie lady received him according to his degree, 
praying him that she might have for her money such cloth as might be 
profitable for her wearing. I'hen he granted that she should have 
any thing that liked her, and soon they were agreed, wherefore the 
servant went immediately again with the muster of the ship for the 
cloth. And when Uiey were both within on ship-boaid, the master said 
to the lady’s servant: My dear friend, to thee I would open my mind, 
if 1 might trust to thee, and if thou help me, thou shall liave of me a 
great reward. 

“ I’hen answered he and said : I shall (quoth he) be sworn to thee to 
keep thy counsel, and fulfil thine intent as far forth os I can. 

“llien said the master of the ship^ I love Ihv lady more than I can 
tell thee, for her beauty and feature is so excellent, that { would give 
for the love of her all the gold that I have : and if I may obtain the iovo 
of her through thy help, 1 will give thee whatsoever thou wilt desiic 
of me. 

'Then said the lady's servant, tell me by what means I may best 
help tliee. Then said the master of the ship, go home to thy lady again, 
and tell her, that I will not deliver to thee the cloth except she come her¬ 
self ; and do thou but bring her to my ship, and if the wind be good and 
fit, then I purpose to lead her away. I’hy counsel ie good, quolh the 
lady's servant, therefore give me some reward, and 1 shall fulfil thy 
desire. 

“ Now when he bad received his reward, he went again to the lady, 
and told her, that fay no means the master of the ship would deliver hun 
the cloth, except die came to him herself. 

^*The lady believed her servant, aud went to the ship. Now when 
she was within the ship-board, her servant abode without. 
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When the master saw that she was within the ship, aitd the wiml 
was good, he drew up the sail and sailed forth. 

“^hen the lady perceired th^ thu* she said to the master: O master 
(quoth she), what treason is this thou host done to mo? The master 
auBWerod and said: oertaioly it is so, that 1 must needs * • • • espouse 
thee, i) good sir, ^oth she, I have made a vow, that I shall never do 
such a thing ♦ • * • Soothly (quoth he), if you will not grant me with 
your good will, I will cast you out into the midst of the sea, and there 
shall ye die an evil death: If it be so (quoth she), that I must needs con- 
sent, or else die, first I pru'V thee to prepare a private place in the end of 
the ship, whereas 1 may fulfil thine mtent ere 1 die, and also I pray thee, 
that I inaj' say my prayers unto the father of heaven, that he may luive 
mercy on me. 

** The master believed her, wherefore he did ordain her a cabbin in 
the ond of the ship, w'herein she kneeled down on both her knees aiicl 
made her jyrayers, saying on tliis wise: O thou my Lord God, thou host 
kept me fi-om my youth in cleanness, keep me now * ♦ * * * so that I 
may ever serve thee with a clean heart and mind, and let not this wicked 
snan prevail with me, nor any other the like wickedness come nigh me. 
When she had ended her prayers, there arese suddenly a great tempest 
in the sea, so that the ship all brost, and all that were therein perished, 
save the lady; and she caught a cable and saved herself, and the master 
•caught a board of the ship and saved himself likewise ; nevertheless, she 
knew not of him, nor he of her, for they were diiven to divers ooasia. 
The lady lauded in her own empire near to a rich city, wherein she was 
honourably received, and she lived so holy a life, that God gave her 
grace and power to heal sick folk of all manner of diseases; wherefore 
there came much people to her, both ci'ooked, blind, and lame, and eveiy 
man through the grace of God and her good'endeavour was healed, 
wherefore her name was known thro' diuers regions. Nevertheless, she 
was not known as the empress. At the same time the emperor’s brother, 
that had lianged her before by the hair, was smitten witli a foul leprosie. 
The knight tliut slow the earl’s daughter, and put the bloody knife in her 
liand, was blind, deaf, and had the palsie. The thief that betrayed her 

the master of the ship, was lame and full of the cremp, and the master 
•ii the ship distraught of his wits. 

“ When the emperor heard that so holy a woman was in the city, he 
called his brother, and said to him thus: Go we, dear brother, unto this 
lioly Woman that is dwelling in this city, that she may heal thee of tbv 
leprosie. Would to Gk)d, O noble brother (quoth he), that I were healoa. 
Anon the emperor with his brother went toward the city. 'Rien when 
the citizens heard of his coming, they received him honourably with pro¬ 
cession and all provision befitting his estate. And then the emperor 
euimired of the oitizens, if any such holy woman were among them, tliat 
could heal sick folk of their diseases. Tlie citizens answered and said, 
that such an one there was. Now at the same tibae was come to the 
same city, the knight that slew the ^I’s daughter, and the thief which 
she saved from the gallows, and the master of the ship, to be healesl of 
their diseases. 

‘*Theu was the empress called forth before the emperor, but she 
muffled her face aa wml as she could, that the emxmror her husband' 
should not know her, and when the had so done, she sainted him with 
great reverence, aa appertained to his state; and agmn he in like 
msmuer, saving thus: O good lady, if thou list o| thy kin^ess to heal 
uiy brother of his leprosie, ask ol me what you will, and 1 dmU jgrant it 
thee for tiiy reward. 
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** When the empress heard this, she looked about her, and saw theie 
the emperor’s brother, a foul leper; she saw there also knight that 
slew:.the eaii’s daughter, blind and deaf, the thief that she eared from ^e 
gallows lame, and also the master of the ship distraught out of his wits, 
and ail were come to her to be healed of their maladies, and knew her 
not; but though they knew her not, she knew them well. Then said 
she unto the emperor thus: My reverend lord, though you would mve 
me all your empue, 1 cannot heal your brother, nor none of these other, 
except they acknowledge openly wnat great evil they have done. 

“When the emperor heard this, he turned him towards his brother, 
and said unto hmi: Brother, acknowledge openly thy sin before all these 
men, that thou inayest be healed of thy siokness. Thou anon he began 
to teU how he had led his life, but he told not how he had hanged the 
empress in the forrest by the hair of the head most despitefuUy. 

“ When he had acknowledged all that him list, the empress replied, 
and said: SoOthly, my lord, I would gladly lay unto liim my medicine, 
but I wot right well it is in vain, for ho hatii not mode a full coiiiesBiou. 

“The emperor hearing this, he turned towai’ds his brother, and said 
111 this wise: Whiit evil, sorrow, or other unhappy wretchedness is in 
thee ‘i Seest thou not how that thou art a foul leper ? therefore acknow¬ 
ledge thy sin truly, that thou mayest bo wliole, or elso avoid my company 
t'or evermore. 

“ Ah my lord (quoth he), I may not tell my life openly, except I bo 
sure of thy grace. What hast thou trespassed uguLiist me, said the 
emperor 'i Thou answered bis brother, and said: Mine offence against 
thee is grievous, and therefore I heartily ask thee forgiveness. 'Ihe 
emperor thought not on the empress, forasmuch os he supposed she had 
been dead many years before; therefore he commaudeu uis brother to 
tell forth wherein he hod offended him, and ho should be forgiven. 

“ When the emperor had thus forgiven his brother, he begun to to'* 
oi>enly how he had desired the empress to commit adultery with hur 
and because she denied, ho had hanged her by the hair, in the forrest, on 
such a day. 

“ When the emperor heard this, ho was almost beside himself, and in 
his rage he said thus: 0 thou wi'etuhed creature, the vengeance of Qod 
is falleu upon thee, and were it not that I have pardoned thee, thou 
shottldest oie the most shameful death that could be thought. 

“Then said the kmght that slew the earl’s daughter, i wot not quoth 
be, what lady you mean, but 1 wot that my lord found on a time such a 
iady hanging in the forrest, and brought her home to his cattle, and lie 
took her, and gave her his daughter to keep, and X provoked her 

mii^h as X could to sin with me, hut she would in no wise consent to 
fde; whez^fore I slew the earl’s daughter (liat lay with her, and when I 
had so done, I put the bloody knife hi the lady’s hand, that the earl 
should think thst she had slain his daughter with her own hand, and 
then she was exded thence, but where she became 1 wot not. 

“ Then said the thief, I wot not of what lady you mean; but well I 
wot, that seven officers wore leading me to the gallows, and such a lady 
eame riding by, and bought me of and tlien went I with her, and 
betrayed her unto the master of the ship. 

“ Such a lady (quoth the master of me ship), received I, and when we 
in the midrt of the sea, I would have lam with her, but she kneeled 
down to her praymrs, and anon tiiere arose such a tempest, that the ship 
ail to brast. and aU therein was drowned, save she and I, but afterward 
'^hat befell of her I wot uot. 
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** Thou cried the empress with a loud voice, and said: SoothJy dear 
fiiends, ye do vow truly confess and declare the truth, wherefore 1 will 
rifjw MT’ply luy medicine, and auun they received their healths. 

“ When tne lady the empress had thus done, she uncovered her face 
to the emperor, and he forthwith knew her, and ran to her, and embraced 
, lier in his arms, and kissed her ofteutiTnes, and for joy he wept bitterly: 
saying, Blessed bo God, now I have found that I desired. And when he 
had thus said, ho led her home to the palace with great joy; and after, 
when it pleased Almighty God, they ended both their lives in peace and 
lost.” 

“ Occleve has related this story in verso, from the present work 
^S. Reg. 17 D, vi.J, aud it is also to be found in the Falrnhas of 
Timonida (Patr, 21). The outline lias been borrowed from one of the 
Contes cferots, or niiruclos of the Virgin Mary.i The incident of the 
bloody knife occurs likewise in Chaucer's Mnn of Law's Tale^ and in a 
story related by Gower, Vonfcssto Amantis, fol. 32.’'—Douoii. 


A few' additional remarks upon the stories to follow, for which 
indnlgence is bespoke, shall close, what I fear the reader may be 
disposed to consider, as toilsome a march as tho doughty knights of 
old experienced in gaining access to some enchanted castle. But let 
mo whisper in his ear that the distressed damsels whom his in¬ 
trepidity shall relievo are most of them passing fair and gentle. 
He cannot display resolution in a better cause; aud if (tZ<i gustibus 
lion est di»putandum!) their beauty sometimes disappoint his 
I'xpeotations, let him remember that adoration has been offered 
tliem by past ages of heroic spirits : that bards, whose nnmos are 
familiar in onr mouths as household ivords, have condescended 
to adopt thomj and, Ihorefore, that they possess an undoubted 
claim to public considei-ation, if not on tho ground of their own 
intrinsic excellence. 

Much of the merit of these fables consists in the curious and 
interesting light which they throw npon a period necessarily involved 
in great obscurity. The fictions are strongly and vividly delineated; 
and the reader feels himself hurried back into tho romantic scenes of 
chivalrous emprise, and busily mingling in the commotions of camp 
and court. Tho fantastic regulations of many of tho tales accord 
with historical notices of ohivaliy; in which the most ridiculous 
commands were imposed and executed. Tho sports of the fiold> 
united with the pursuit of wild adventoro: love, and war, and 
dovotion} absurd penances for unimaginable crimes, and oarelessnesa 

' S«e Vincent of Bcanvals, Theol. Let. viii, cap. 90,91. 
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for the oommiBBion of enormous ones, form no small part of the 
present oompilation. Every natural phenomenon is a miracle ] and 
construed as best may serve the interestB, or accord with the 
prejudices of the party. The first object is to esponse some ineffably' 
fair daughter: whose affeotiona are disposed of, not according to the 
common excellent system of policy, or power, or wealth, but by 
the simple and singnlarly efficacious method of roBolving certain 
mysteries; in expounding riddles, or in compliance with soma 
inexplicable vow. If this should be considered no very favourable 
account of what the reader may look for, it should be remembered 
that the tales in question are faithful representutions of other days, 
and that the character with which the period is impressed tolerates 
and justifies many absurdities. Yet are we not to suppose every* 
thing absurd which now appears so. The progress of civilization has 
introduced a vast number of unnecosaary refinoments, at which our 
anoestors would laugh ; perhaps more boisterously, but with as much 
regard to Justice as their politer descendants exhibit at the inartificial 
character of earliei* times. 

Ignorance is always credulous; and therefore, in considering the 
probability or improbability of the fable, we must consider how it 
was calculated to impress those for whom it was invented, or to 
whom it was told. If the narrator suited his contrivance to the 
understanding, and communicated pleasure to the imagination, of his 
readers or auditors, he possessed tho requisite ingenuity; and his 
merit was proporbionably great. We ought not to make our own 
the standard of others’ judgments ; much less ought we to impose 
our own age and nation as the criterion of past times and foreign 
countries. Comparatively secluded as the monks at all times were, 
their views of life must necessarily have been confined also: and 
their simplicity would easily be duped by those who wore pterested 
in deceiving them. From the pulpit, whence it would appear that 
their stories were delivered, the opportunity of adding new fictions, 
ior the purpose of illastrating new positions, would be irresistible; 
and here we trace the source of many of the strained allusions which 
so repeatedly occur. The good old custom likewise, of enlivening a 
winter's evening by the relation /ahlicmo}, accompanied, no doubt, 
by moral and mystical appUcatiana, gives ns a delightful picture of 
the somal intercourse and familiarity of remote times; but dlsoovera 
to ns another incentive to extravagant fancy and high*flowii conooit. 
The t^tention their hearers could only be riveted by tho marvel- 
)oeS| fod that whi^b was barely probable, from tho oonstaut 
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reourrouce of extravagant fietion—from the itohiag ear», wbioh 
opened onlj to the wildest exaggeration, natnrallj beoame no longer 
acceptable, because taste was vitiated, and the imagination over- 
wrOQgbt. All these oircnmstanoes require consideration in forming 
a judgment of the ensuing tales. They certainly vary in point 
of merit; but many of them are eminently beautiful. l;$ome display 
a rich vein of pathos : and there ore passages of deep poetic interest. 
In the description of manners, however, they are unrivalled; and my 
aim has been, to render psissages of this kind with all fidelity j while, 
in the diction, 1 have adhered as closely as possible to that simpliojty 
of style wliioh forms the principal charm of ancient narrative. 

In perusing the conversational parts, the reader who has pored 
over illuminated manusoripts will recall subjects to which they 
apply. He will recollect fair ladies glittering in every colour of the 
rainbow, chattering from a window to grotesqne-looking gentlemen 
with pink feathers drooping from immense hats; and misshapen 
shoes, vying in the longitude of their peaks with a bEU'ber’s pole : he 
will be reminded of grim-visaged emperors ornamented with royal 
beards and projecting jaws—in short, he will distinguish the whole 
of what these volamcs delineate. There is in the British Mnsenm 
a beautiful manuscript of the Romant de la Rose, which will, in most 
respects, exemplify my observations. 

It would appear that hospitality was a ncvor.failing virtne; and 
the eagerness with which pilgrims and wayfaring persons wore 
invited to share the repast aifd partake the couch of the friendly 
citizen, or to occupy the castle of the knight, is a pleasing trait in 
the cliaraoter of the times. But it will bo thought that wisdom was 
a 8oar&3 commodity, when three prudential maxims were valued at a 
thousand florins. [See Tale Clll.] Considering the result, they 
were cheaply purchased; although, in these days, when advice ie 
muoh oftener given than paid for—even with thanks, the price may 
be deemed somewhat of the highest. 

The many stories on the subject of adultery seem to indicate 
a bad moral state of society at the time they were written; and it is 
to be feared that the lawless feeling whioh chivalry in its decline 
exhibited, affords an unhappy oonflrmation. Whether the fact of 
the monks levelling much of their satire against the fair sex is also 
oorfoborative, or whether it proceed from that impotence of mind 
which, being itself fretted by oiroumstance, would gladly efface or 
deteriorate whatever is the object of its unavailing wisheSi 1 do not 
take upon me to decide. 
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It is neoossar^ tliafc I should advertise the reader of whnfc be will 
not fail to perceive, that the tales are not always perfect in every 
part; nor are the positions laid down at the oommoooomcnt always 
remembered. This may resiilt from ignorant transcribers having 
omitted some passages, and interpolated others: and such, a 
supposition accounts, as I observed before, for the numerous varia¬ 
tions which appear in various copies, as well as for tho introduction 
of certain expressions that have been considered arguments in bohalf 
of their origin. That tliey have been oolleoted from all countries, 
and at many times, I have no doubt. Some appear of Italian 
construction, a few German, but the greater part oriental. Tho 
absolute power of the emperors, who sport with life and death in tho 
most caprioioQB and exti'aordinary manner—the oonstaut introduction 
of the leprosy and crucifixion, amply confirm their counootion with 
the East. 

“ It may not be thought impertinent to oloeo this disoourHo with a 
remark on tho moralizations subjoined to the stories of the Gksta 
Homanorijm. This was an age of vision and mystery: and every 
work woB believed to contain a double, or secondary, meaning. 
Nothing escaped this eccentric spirit of refinement and abstraotion j 
and, together with the Bible, as we have seen, not only tho general 
history of ancient times was explained allegorically, but even the 
poetical fictions of the olasaios wore made to signify the great truths 
of religion, with a degree of boldness, and a want of disex-imination, 
which, in another ago, would have acquired tho character of the 
most profane levity, if not of absolute impiety, and can only bo 
defended from tho simplicity of the state of knowledge which thou 
prevailed. 

“ Thus, God creating man of clay, animated with tho vital pi’inoiplo 
of respiration, was tho story of Prometheus, who formed ex man of 
similar materials, to which he communicated life by fire stolen from 
heaven. Christ twice boim, of His Father^ God, and of His mother, 
Mary, was prefigured by Bacchus, who was first bom of Semole, and 
afterwards of Jupiter. And as Minerva sprung from the brain of 
Jupiter, so Christ proceeded from God without a mother. Christ 
bom of the Virgin Mary was expressed in tho fable of DanEo shut 
within a tower, through the covering of which Jupiter descended in 
a shower of gold, and begat Perseus. Aotseon, killed by his own 
hoonds, was a type of the perseentionand death of our Saviour. The 
poet Lycophron relates that Hercules, in returning from tho advepture 
€»f tho golden fleece, was shipwrecked} and that, being devoured by a 
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monsirons fish, he was disgorged alive on the shore after three days. 
Here was an obvious symbol of Christ’s resurrection, John Waleys, 
an English Franciscan of the thirteenth century, in his moral 
exposition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, affords many other instances 
equally ridionlous; and who forgot that he was describing a more 
hetorogeneons cbaos, than that which makes so conspicuous a figure 
in his author’s exordium, and which oombines, amid the monstoons 
and indigested aggregate of its unnatural associations, 

Sioo pondsre babantla pondtu.' 

“ At length, compositions professedly allegorical, with which that 
age abounded, were resolved into allegories for which they were 
never intended. In the famous Romaunt op the Rose, written 
about the year 1310, tho poet couches tho difficulties of an ardent 
lover in attaining the object of his passion, under the allegory of a 
rose, which is gathered in a delicious but almost inaccessible garden. 
The theologiats proved this rose to be the whico rose of Jericho, the 
now Jerusalem, a state of grace, divine wisdom, the holy Virgin, or 
eternal beatitude, at none of which obstinate heretics can ever 
arrive. The chemists protended that it was the philosopher’s 
stone; the civilians, that it was the most consummate point 
equitable decision; and the physicians, that it was the infallible 
panacea. In a word, other professions, in the most elaborate 
commentaries, explained away the lover’s rose into the mysteiiea of 
their own respective science. In conformity to this practice, Tasso 
allegorized his own poem; and a fiimsy struct are of morality was 
raised on the chimerical conceptions of Ariosto’s Ohlando. In the 
year 1567, a translation of a part of Amadis de Gaule appeared in 
France; with a learned preface, developing the valuable stores of 
profound instruction, concealed under the naked letters of the old 
romanoes, which were discernible only to the intelligent, and totally 
nnpercoived by common readers; who, instead of plucking the frui^ 
were obliged to rest contented with la Bimple Fleur de la Lecture 
Uttei'ule. Even Spenser, at a later period, could not indulge bis 
native impulse to descriptions of chivalry, without framing such a 
stoiy, as conveyed, under the dark conceit of ideal ohampions, a set 
of historic tcanaaotioDs, and an exemplification of the notore of the 
twelve moral virtues. He presents bis fantastic queen with a rich 
romaatio mirror, which shewed the wondroqs aohi^yements of hay 
nm^ifipent qncestry:— 
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'And tbou, 0 falrnt pHttoesf under sky. 

In this (ayre mirrour matst behold thy facd. 

And thine own realms in lond of Fuury, 

Aitd in this antique image tJiy great ancestry." 

** ti w&g uotf however, solely frotn an tinmoauing and d. waittoti 
spirit of refinement that the fashion of resolving everything into" 
allegory, so universally prevailed. The same apology may be offered 
for cabalistioal interpi’eters, both of the classics and of tho old 
ronmnees. The former, not willing that those books should bo quite 
exploded which contained the ancient mythology, laboured to 
reconcile the apparent absurdities of the pagan system to the 
Christian mysteries, by demonstrating a figurative resemblance. The 
latter, as true learning began to dawn, with a view of supporting for 
a while the expiring credit of giants and magicians, wore compelled 
to palliate those monstrous incredibilities, by a bold attempt to 
unravel tho mystic web which had been wove by fairy hands, and 
by shewing that truth was hid under the gorgeous veil of Gothic 
invention.” * 

' B. II. Introd. St. vl. 

• Wartow, Intrvdiictory DUtw. See IlUt. of S. Poetry, vol. 111. p. xciv. et teq. I 
cannot omit observing here, that In the opinions which 1 have hazarded, 1 am led by no 
presumptuous feeling to condemn those who think differently. I deprecate every 
suspicion to the contrary. While 1 am anxious to elucidate and eetablish my owit 
sentiments, 1 retain the utmost respect und deference for those whose research, Judg¬ 
ment, critical acumen, and ability, there Is little merit In frankly avowing. And I take 
this opportunity of acknowledging tbe assislanoe 1 have derived from the Invaluable 
labours of Mr. Douce and Mr. Kills—not to mention a fund of information from Mr> 
M^arton, which tbe reader will readily observe. The latter writer, whose inaccuracies 
have been the theme of every pen, it seems to me, has not been Justly appreciated. 
That be is frequently incorrect Is certain; but he is blamed by those who have nob 
repaired his deficiencies, while they have forgot the dlflllculty of bis undertaking, and 
the impoulbllity of preventing typographical errors In a work of such extent. A 
slight blunder, which 1 should think must have been unintentional (liHfiiOi'as fur 
JjtjufUt), causes llltson to accuse him of an “irfamous lie! ' bee Dim», on Romnnet 
and MinttriAey; pa$$iin. 
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GESTA ROMANORUM. 


TALE L 

OF LOVE. 

PoMPEY * was a wise and powerful king. lie had an only 
daughter, remarkable for her beauty, of whom he was 
extremely fond. lie committed her to the custody of five 
soldiers; and charged them, under the heaviest penalties, 
to preserve her from every possible injury. The soldiers 
were on guard night and day; and before the door of her 
bed-chamber they suspended a burning lamp, that the 
approach of an intruder might be the more easily detected. 
And they kept a dog, whose bark was loud and piercing, 
to rouse them from sleep. From all these circilmstanccs, 
it would appear that every precaution had been taken: 
but, unhappily, the lady panted for the pleasures of the 
world. As she was one day looking abroad, a certain duke 
passed by, who regarded her with impure and improper 

• The fair reader who has not condescended to notice my 'pro* 
legomena (and I hope the suspicion is not treasonable!) may require 
to be informed that “ Gksta Bomanobdm ” anpplies a very inadequate 
idea of the eontents of these volomes. The Bomans have little to do 
in the matter, and King Pompey must not be confounded with Fompey 
the Great, though they are unqnestiaiMibly meant for the same person* 
Such blunders are perpetual. 
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feeJilige. Observing her beauty, and ascxjrtaining that she 
was the reputed heir to the throne, ho became enamoured, 
and made her many promises to obtain her consent ; which 
she, hoping much from his words, gave, and straightway 
slew the dog, put out the lamp, and rising by night, fled 
with the duke. In the morning, however, inquines were 
set on foot. Now, there was at that time in the king’s 
jmlaco * a champion of remarkable prowess, who over did 
battle for justice in that realm. When he understood the 
contempt which the lady had exhibited towards her parent, 
he (atned himself, and hastened after the fugitives* A 
battle speedily ensued, in which the champion triumphed, 
and decapitated the seducer on the spot. The lady ho 
conveyed back to the palace; but being refused admittance 
to the presence of her father, thenceforward she passed her 
time in bitterly bewailing her misdeeds. It happened that 
a wise person in the emperor’s court hoard of her repentance. 
On all occasions when his seiwicos wore required, he had 
proved himself an active mediator between majesty and its 
offenders ; and being now moved wdth compassion, ho 
reconciled her to her indignant parent, and betrothed her 
to a powerful nobleman. After this she received many 
and diverse gifts from her father. In the first place he 
presetited to her a tunic, which extended to the heel, com¬ 
posed of the finest and ricliest woof, having the following 
insbription“ I have forgiven thee, see that thou add not 
toi thy offence.” From the king also she received a golden 
coronet, bearing the legend, “ Thy dignity is from me.” 
The champion, who had conquered in Jier behalf, gave a 
ring, on which was sculptured, “ I have loved thee, learn 
thou to love.” The mediator also bestowed a ring, inscribed 
as follows, “What have I done? Howmucdi? Why?” 
Another ring was presented by the king’s son; and there 
wite engraved upon it, “Thou art noble, despise not ihy 
nobility.” Her own brotlier bestowed a similar gift, of 
which the motto ran thus;—“ Approach; fear not—am 
thy l&rother.” Her husband kfcewiee added n golden 
signet, which confirmed his wife in the inheritance of hk 

* [Whether the JSea: hereispe^en of is identical irith 
or jiot, it is hnpos^lh ter diseever* The eonfusioxi beocanee stiU mjrm 
further on.—E d.I i 
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goods, tmd bore this supersoriptiou, Now thou art es¬ 
poused, sin no more.’^ 

The lady received these various presents, and hopt 
them as lon^ as she lived. She succeeded in regaining the 
favour of those whose affections her former conduct had 
alienated, and closed her days in peace.* 

ArPLlCATION. 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father, who hath 
drawn away His children from the jaws of the devil by tho 
sufferings of His blessed Son. He is the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. Deut. xxxii.: “ Is He not thy Father who 
hath obtained thee by conquest, made, and establisliecl 
thee ? ” The only daughter is tho rational soul, which is 
delivered to five soldiers, that is, to tho five senses, to guard; 
being armed by virtues received in baptism. Those senses 
are sight, hearing, &o., which have in charge to preserve 
it from tho devil, the world, and tho flesh. The burning 
lamp is the will, subjected in all things to the control of 
God, and which in good works should shine out brilliaiitlj’', 
dis^rsing the gloom of sin. The barking dog is conscionoe, 
which has to struggle against error; but, alas 1 tho soul, 
desirous of gasdng upon tho objects of this M'orld, looks 
abroad as often as it acts contrary to the divine command; 
and then is willingly seduced by a duke—^that is, by the 
infernal ravisher. And thus the lamp of good works is 
extinguished, and the dog of conscience destroyed: and 
thus the soul follows the devil in the dark night of sin. 
These things, wlien our champion had heard, • namely, 
God —^Jbecanse “ there is no other that fights for us, but 
only Thou, opr God”—^instantly He combats with that 
wk^ed misleader the devil, gains a victory, and leads tho 
soul to Hie pal€U }0 of the heavenly King. The wise 
mediator is Christ ; as the apostle says, 1 Tim, ii.: “ There 
is one mediator between God and man, the Man Christ 
Jesuck/’ Tliesan of the king is Christ. So the psalmist. 

^ ^ ^ iSnA oI this story is evidently oriental. The fepdsJL 

sHAwni, in a booEtc wfaieh isrc^esses to record the athievementS iOC the 
Bemsn mwsskable in tiie taimduotiny chouinstoii^ 

of this mixture wo shall see many striking instanccf«.”—WABtcMf, 
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witnesses—“Thou art my son, this day have I begotten 
thoc.” Christ is also our brother. Gen. xxxvii.; “ He is 
our brother.” And He is our spouse, according to that of 
Hosea ii.: “I will marry thee in faithfulness.” Again, 
“ Thou shalt be the spouse of my blood,” By Him, we are 
reconciled to our heavenly Father, and restored to peace. 
“ Fur He is our peace, who hath made both one.”— Ephes. ii. 
From Him we received the aforesaid gifts: first, a cloak 
descending to the ankle—that is. His most precious skin ; * 
and said to be of delicate texture, because it was woven 
with stripes, blood, bruises, and other various instances of 
malice. Of which texture, nothing more is meant than 
this—“ I have forgiven thee,” because I have redeemed 
thee; “ see that thou add not to thy ofience.” “ Go,” said 
our Lord, “and sin no more.” This is the vest of Joseph 
—the garment dyed in the blood of a goat.— Gen. xxxvii. 
That same Christ our King gave to us an all-glorious 
crown ; that is, when Ho submitted to bo crowned for our 
sakes. And of a truth, “ Thy dignity is from me ”—even 
from that crown. John xix.; “ J^us went forth, bearing 
the crown of thorns.” Christ is our champion, who gave us 
a ring—that is, the hole in His right hand; and we our¬ 
selves may perceive how faithfully it is written—“ I have 
loved thee, learn thou to love.” Bev. i.: “ Christ our mediator 
loved us, and washed ns from our sins in His blood.” Ho 
gave us another ring, which is the puncture in his left 
hand, whore wo see written, “ What have I done? How 
much? Why ? ”—“ What have I done ? ” I have despoiled 
myself, receiving the form of a servant. “ How much ? ” 
I luivo made God man. “ Why ? ” To redeem the lost. 
Concerning these throe —Zctchary xiii.: “ What are the 
woTinds in the middle of thy hands ? And He answered, 
saying, I am wounded by these men in their house, who 
loved me.” Christ is our brother, and son of the eteraal 
King. Ho gave ns a third ring—^to wit, the hole in His 

* Attempts, like the present, to strain everything into an allegory, 
are very frequent in these “myi^oal and moral applications.” It is 
for this reason, among others, that I thought it right to abridge them; 
for while the readei^s patience was exhausted, his feelings would 
revolt as well at the absurdity as at the apparent impiety of the 
allusion. 
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fobt; and what can ha understood by it except, 
“Thou art noble, despise not thy nobility”? In like 
manner, Christ is our brother-german. And He gave us a 
fourth ring, the puncture in his left foot, on which is 
written, “ Approach; fear not—I am thy brother.” Christ 
is also our spouse ; Ho gave us a signet, with which He 
confirmed our inheritance : that is, the wound made in His 
side by the spear, on account of the great love with which 
He loved us. And what can this signify but “ Thou art 
now joined to me through mercy; sin no more." 

Let us study, my beloved, to keep these gifts uninjured, 
that we may bo able to exclaim, as in St. Matthew, “ Lord, 
thou gavest to me five talents ; ” and thus, unquestionably, 
we shall reign in the bosom of bliss. That wo may I e 
thought worthy the Father, Sou, dre. 


TALE II. 

OF MERCY. 

Tue Emperor Titus made a law, that whosoever provided 
not for his parents should bo condemned to death. It 
happened that there were two brethren, descended from 
the same father. One of them had a son, who discovered 
his uncle in the greatest indigence; and immediately, in 
compliance with the law, but in opposition to the will of 
his father, administered to his wants. TherqRpon the 
father expelled him from his house. Notwithstanding, lie 
still maintained his poor uncle, and supplied him with 
every requisite. By and by, the uncle became rich and 
the father indigent. Now, when the son beheld the 
altered circumstances of his parent, he liberally supported 
him also, to the great indignation of his uncle, who drove 
him from his house and said,* “Formerly, when I was 
poor, thou gavest me support, in opposition to thy father; 

for which I constituted thee my heir, in the place of h 

1 

*’ {There is an anacoluthon in the liatin test: '* £t ideo a societate 
avnacuii est expnlsuB, dioensque et, &c.’'—£ d.J 
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sm. But an ungratefol son ought not to obtain an in- 
h€fritance; and rather than such, we should adopt u 
stranger. Therefore, since tfiou hast been ungrateful to 
thy father in maintaining me contrary to his cornmand, 
thou shalt never possess my inheritance.” The son thus 
answered his uncle: “No one can be punished for 
executing what the law commands and compels. Now, 
the law of nature obliges children to assist their parents 
in necessity, and especially to honour them: therefore, I 
oannot justly be deprived of the inheritance.” 

APPLICATIOK. 

My beloved, tho two brothers are the Son of God and 
the world, which both proceed from one heavenly Pather. 
Tho first, begotten; tho second, created. Between them, 
from the beginning, discord arose, and continues to this 
day ; so that he who is the friend of the one is an enemy to 
the other. According to St. James iv.; “ Whosoever would 
become the friend of this world shall bo accounted an 
enemy to God.” The only son is every Christian, who is 
the ^>rogeny of Christ because he is descended from Him 
by faith. Therefore, wo should not feed fat the world 
with pride, avarice, and other vices, if we would be the 
children of God. And if our desires are contrary, too 
surely we shall be excluded from the family of Christ, 
and lose our heavenly inheritance. If we maintain and 
cherish Christ by works of love and of piety, the world 
indeed will abhor us—but better is it to be at enmity 
with the world than forego an inheritance in heaven. 


TALE IIL 

OF JUST JUDGMENT. 

A CERTAIN emperor decreed, that if any woman were taken 
in adultery, she should he oast headlong from a very high 
precipice. It chanced that a woman, oonvicied of ^ & 
eiime, was immediately conveyed to the place of puniab* 
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teent, and thrown down. But she reoeiired nodtiju^ in 
tha fiUL They therefore brought her back to the judjg^ 
ment^seat; and when the judge peroeived that she wii^ 
nnharmed, he commanded ^at she should again^be led to 
the precipice, and the sentence ©ifectually executed,' The 
woman, however, addressing the judge, said, “ My Lord, if 
you command this, yon will act contrary to the law, whicdi 
punishes not twice for the same fault. I have already 
been oast down as a convicted adultress, but God mira¬ 
culously preserved me. Therefore, I ought not to be 
subjected to it again.” The judge answered, Thou hast 
well said; go in peace : ” .and thus was the woman saved. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God, who made a law that 
if any one pcdluted the soul (whieli is the spouse of Christ) 
by the commission of any mortal sin, he should l»e pre¬ 
cipitated from a high mountain—^that is, from heaven i as 
befel our first parent, Adam. But God, by the sufferings 
of His Son, hath preserved us. When man sins, God does 
not instantly condemn him, because His mercy is infinite; 
but “ by grace we are saved,” and not cast headlong into 
hell. 


TALE IV. 

9 

OF JUSTICE. 

During Ihe reign of Caesar a laV was enacted, that if a 
man maltreated a woman, and overcame her by violence, 
it should remain with the aggrieved par^, whether the 
peiison so offending should be put to death, or married to 
her, without a portion. Now, it fell out that a certain 
feUow violated two women upon the same night; the one 
of 'whom Bou^t to put hiuk to death, Rnd the othet to 1)6 
ntoi^ed to mm. The violator was appreheiided and 
)^ught before ihe judge, to Answer respectii^ the two 
wetne&y aOeording to law. The first Svoman insisting upoh 
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her right, de&ired his death; while the second claimed 
him for her husband. The first woman said, “ It cannot 
be denied that the law ordains that I should obtain my 
wish.” The other relied, “ In like manner the law raises 
its voice for me. But because my demand is of less 
importance, and more charitable, I doubt not but that 
sentence will be given in my favour.” Both women com¬ 
plained, and both required the enforcement of the law. 
When either side had been heard, the judge ordered that 
the second woman should obtain the man for her husband* 
And so it was done. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor, who framed the law, is our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The violator, any sinner, who violates 
two females, that is. Justice and Mercy, which are both 
the daughters of God. The violator is brought before the 
Judge, when the soul separates from the body. The first 
woman, that is, Justice, alleges against the sinner that by 
law he is subject to eternal death : but the other, that is. 
Divine Mercy, alleges that by contrition and confession 
he may be saved. Therefore, let us study to please God. 


TALE V. 

OF FIDELITY. 

The subject of a certain king fell into the hands of pii^ates, 
and wrote to his father for ransom. But the father wouM 
not redeem him; so the youth wasted away in prison. 
Kow, he who detained him in chains had a daughter of 
great beauty and virtue. She was at this time in her 
twentieth year, and frequently visited the young man 
with the hope of alleviating Ms griefs. But he was too 
disconsolate to hearken. It one day fell out that, while 
the damsel was with him, the youth said to her, “ Oh, that 
yoh would tiy to set me free, kind maiden! ” replied, 
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“But Kow am I to effect it? Thy father, thiixd own 
father, will not ransom thee; on what ground then should 
1, a stranger, attempt it? And suppose that I were 
induced to do so, 1 should incur the wrath of my parent, 
because thine denies the price of thy redemption. Never¬ 
theless, on one condition thou shalt be liberated.” “ Kind 
damsel,” returned he, “ impose what thou wilt; so that it 
be possible, I will accomplish it.” “ Promise, then,” said 
she, “ to marry me, whenever an opportunity may occur.” 
“ I promise,” said the youth, joyfully, “ and plight thee a 
faith that shall never be broken.” The girl straightway 
set him free from his bonds, without her father’s know¬ 
ledge, and lied with him to his own country. When they 
arrived, the father of the youth welcomed him, and said, 
“ Son, I am overjoyed at thy return; but who is the lady 
under thy escort ? ” He replied, “ It is the daughter of a 
king, to whom I am betrothed.” The father returned, 
“ On pain of losing thy inheritance, I charge thee, marry 
her not.” “ My father,” exclaimed the youth, “ what hast 
thou said ? My obligations to her are greater than they 
are to you; for when imprisoned and fettered by my 
enemy, I implored you to ransom mo; but you would not. 
Now, she not only released me from prison, but from 
deadly peril—and, therefore, I am resolved to many her.” 
The father answered, “ Son, I tell thee that thou canst 
not confide in her, and consequently ought not to espouse 
her. She deceived her own father, when she liberated 
thee from prison; for this did her father lose the price of 
thy ransom. Therefore, I am of opinion that tljou canst 
not confide in her, and consequently ought not to espouse 
her. Besides, there is another reason. It is true she 
liberated thee, but it was for the gratification of her 
passions, and in order to oblige thee to marry her. And, 
since an unworthy passion was the source of thy liberty, 
I think that she ought not to be thy wife.” When the 
lady heard such reasons assigned, she answered, “ To your 
first objection, that I deceived my own parent, I reply 
that it is not true. He deceives who takes away or 
diminishes a certain good. But my father is so rich that 
he needs not any Edition. When, therefore, 1 had 
maturely weighed this matter, X procured the young 
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man's freedom. And if my fathet had received n rakeein 
for him, he had been bnt Httle richer? while you would 
have been utterly impoverished. 3fow, in acting' thus, 
J have served you, who refased the ransom, and have done 
no injury to my parent. As for your laet objection, that 
an nnworthy ;passion urged me to do this, I assert that it 
is false. Feelings of such a nature arise either from great 
pmaonal beauty, or from wealth, or honours; or finally, 
from a robust appearance. None of which qualities your 
son possessed. For imprisonment had destroyed his 
beauty; and he had not sufficient wealth even to effect his 
liberation; while much anxiety had worn away his 
strength, and loft him emaciated and sickly. Therefore, 
compassion rather persuaded me to free him.” When the 
father had heard this, he could object nothing more. So 
his son married the lady with very great pomp, and closed 
his life in peace.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the sou captured by pirates is the whole 
human race, led by the sin of our first parent into the prison 
uf the devil—that is, into his power. The father who 

* The deliverance of the youth by the lady resembles the 236ih 
Night of the Arabian Talorf.—The is mentioned by Warton as the 

tec<^d tale in hm analysis; and two or three other variations occur. 
What edition ho followed I know not. I have examined five. The 
acutiment conveyed by this tale (p. 9), that sho who has dooeived 
her father will deceive her huslmtid, is thus expressed by Sliak- 
speare 

^ Look to her^ Moor: have a quick eye to see; 

She has deceived her father, and may 

Othetio, Act i Sc. 3, 

In an ISmo edition of the CIxsta Bouanobuu^ published*, at 
Le^eu, 1555, there is prefixed to the fourth tale, by vpiy pf 
BWut, the foUowitig remarkable passage; dustitla nem^ et miBon> 
(toidia Decdttm maximh est; ad mtot non possumus ea^^iHuietpropriVf 
aeoeder$t gvhpt hie dudbus” Tnis is UieraUy what BhakspeaM 
olwerve in the “ Merchant of Vemoe 

But Mercy is above thui soeptered sway, 

.a a e # 

B is on aUn^hute <jf Gad Smmlfi 
‘ ^ AnA (BOiikiy pOtoer doth ih^ liked Godtt 

When eeMofi«/ttstiOir.’’-^Aot it. ' 
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'WCFuld nc^ redeem Hm ia the world» which elds lului^B 
escape irom the evil one, hut rather loves to detain him in 
tlualdom. The daughW who visited him in piisoii is the 
JDivmity of Christ united to the soul $ who sympathised 
with the human spebies^-and who, after His passion, de¬ 
scended into hell and freed us from the ohains of the devil. 
But the celestial Father had no occasion for wealth, 
because Ho is infinitely rich and good. Therefore Christ, 
moved with compassion, came down from heaven to visit 
UB^ and took upon Himself our form, and req^uired no more 
than to be united in the closest bonds with man. So 
Sosea ii.: “ I will marry her to me in faithfulness.” But 
our father, the world, whom many obey, ever murmurs and 
objects to this. “ If thou unitest thyself to God, thou 
sbalt lose my inheritance —that is, the inheritance of 
this world; because it is “ impossible to serve God and 
mammon.” MatL vi.: ‘‘ IIo who shall leave father, or 
mother, or wife, or country for my sake, he shall receive 
an hundredfold, and possess everlasting life.” Which may 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, vouchsafe to be¬ 
stow upon us; who with the Father, and the Holy Ghost, 
liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. 


TALE VI. 

OF FOLLOWING EEASON. 

■A CBBTAIN emperor, no less tyrannical than powerful, 
«l|)0il66d A very beautifdl girl, the daughter of a king. 
After the>(»r0mcmy was concluded, each solemnly vowed 
that Hie death of the one ehould be followed by the volun¬ 
tary destruetioii of the other. It happened once that the 
emperor went into a far country, ana continued there a 
Imig time. Being desirous to prove the fidelity of his wife, 
he directed a messenger to iniprm her that he was dead. 
When this intelligmce was comimimicated, she remembered 
oaih whidh iSid been adnifniatered, and precifiitated 
lieTself a mbuntalik^^^ an intuition ta^die. 
Bui shu reoeived lmtle injury^ asud in a short space was 
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restored to health. Then once again she desired to throw 
herself from the mountain, and so die. Her father under¬ 
standing this, forbade obedience to the mandate and oath 
prescribed by her husband. Still, as she seemed anxious 
to comply with them, the father said, “ Since you refuse 
assent to my request, depart at once from my presence.” 
But she replied, “ I will not do that; and I will prove, by 
good reasons, my right to remain. When an oath is sworn, 
ought it not to be faithfully maintained ? I have sworn to 
my husband that I would destroy myself, if I survived 
him : therefore, it is no crime to fulfil my vow, and I ought 
not to bo driven from your palace. Moreover, no one 
should be punished for that which is commendable. Now, 
since man and woman are one flesh, according to the laws 
of God, it is commendable for a wife to perish with her 
husband. On which accoimt, there was a law in India, 
that a wife after the decease of her lord should bum her¬ 
self, as evidence of her grief and love; or else be deposited 
alive in his sepulchre. And therefore I think that I do no 
wrong to kill myself for the love of my husband.” The 
father answered, “ When you said that you were bound by 
an oath to act thus, you should have remembered that 
such an obligation is not binding, because its end is 
deprivation of life. An oath should always be consistent 
^vith reason; and therefore yours being unreasonable is 
of no force. As for the other argument, tliat it is praise¬ 
worthy in a wife to die with her husband, it avails you 
not. For although they are one in the body, united by 
carnal affections, yet they are two persons in soul, and are 
really and substantially different. Therefore, neither does 
this afford any resource.” When the lady heard these words, 
she could argue no further, but compU^ with the request 
of her parent. She refrained from soliciting destruction; 
but though apprized of her husband’s existence soon after, 
she would not return to him. 

APPLICATION, 

My beloved, the emperor is the devil. The girl is the 
soul created in the likeness of God, but by sin espoused to 
the evil one. Wherefore, in the commission of sm, there 
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is a covenant established, namely, that if a man die in sin 
and in remote parts—that is, in hell—it is previously 
agreed upon by his own pride, that the sinning soul should 
cast itself from a high mountain—that is, from heaven down 
to hell: and thus it was, before the advent of our Saviour, 
But He, by His passion, reinstated it in health. Notwith¬ 
standing, the soul still desires to precipitate itself, as often 
as it acts against the divine command. But God, who is 
our Father, w’ould not willingly that wo should fall, but 
had rather, by contrition and confession, receive us wholly 
to Himself, and bind us so firmly to Idim, that with Him 
wo might enjoy everlasting life. 


TALE VII. 

OF THE ENVV OF BAD MEN TOWARDS THE GOOD. 

When Diocletian was emperor, there was a certain noble 
soldier who had two sons, whom he entirely and truly 
loved. The younger of them married a harlot, without 
the knowledge of his father, and the infamy of this pro¬ 
ceeding overwhelmed him with the greatest grief. He 
sternly banished him from his presence, and left him to 
the rebukes of conscience, and to the agonies of approach¬ 
ing want. A beautiful child was bom to him, and ho was 
reduced to gi*eat distress. In this situation he despatched 
a messenger to his parent, to supplicate relief; and when 
his wretchedness was made known, it moved him to com¬ 
passion, and he forgave him all. After their reconciliation, 
the son entrusted to his father’s protection the child that 
the harlot bore him, and it was taken to his house and 
educated as his own. But when the elder brother heard 
what had happened, he was exceedingly wroth, and said 
to his father, “Thou art mad, and I will prove it by satis¬ 
factory reasons. He is mad who fosters and adopts a son 
by whom he has been grievously wronged. Now, my 
brother, whose son that child is, did you great injury when 
he spoused a harlot contrary to your will. Therefore, I 
am persuaded that you are mad—for you both protect the 
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child, and aie at peace with him/’ Sete the father an-i 
swered* “ Son, I am reconciled to tKy brother, in oonse^ 
quence of hie own contrition, and the urgent entreatiea of 
hifi friends. Therefore, it becomes me to love my recovered 
son more than you; because you have often offended me, 
but never sought a reconciliation; and since you have not 
humbly acknowledged your transgressions, you are more 
ungrateful than your brother has been, whom you would 
have me banish from my house. You ought rather to 
rejoice that he is reconciled to me. But Imcause you havo 
exhibited so much ingratitude, you shall not receive the 
inheritance designed for you. It shall be given to yOur 
brother.” And so it was done.* 


application; 

My bohivod, by this father no are to understand 
our heavenly Father; by the two sons, the angelic and 
human nature. The human nature was united with a 
harlot—that is, with iniquity, when it ate the fatal apple, 
contrary to the divine injunction. Wherefore it was 
banish^ by the heavenly Father. The son of the harlot 
is mankind, which had perished in its perverseness bilt for 
the paternal regard. And it is descril>ed as sickly, because 
lioing the fruit of sin, it is placed in a valley of tears. 
As in Gen, iii, ,* “ By tho sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.” But he, by the passion of Christ, is reconciled 
to God the Father, and fully established by the good 
offices and prayers of holy men, who daily pour forth 3ieir 
petitions to Heaven, for all tho world. So the Psalmist i 
‘‘ They ask that which they desire.” But the other 
brother, namely, the devil (who is tho father of ingrati- 
tucte), continually attacks us, and murmurs at our to- 
CQUmiation; alleging that We ought not to obtain oth: 
h^venly inheritance beOausO df original sin. But dojUlst^^ 
le^;4f w© live a holy and pUr© life in this wtffld,' ids 
aile^Mons will nothing avail; nay, we shtdl obt^h his 
poradn-i-that'iB, the place vrhidh he lost in ' 

I ,• ^ llhis story, hilt wiffi a dfffe]?eDoe «f<inmB»i«nae, 

ape^ogi^ of the Pn'digsl %iii,”7rWABT0*|, , , 
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TALE ym. 

OF FALSE ALLEGATIONS. 

WHts tlio Emperor Loo reigned, his chief ploaenro <jon» 
sisted in seeing beautiful women. Wherefore he caused 
three images to be made, to which ho dedicated a stately 
temple^ and commanded all hie subjects to worship them* 
The first image stretdied out its hand over the people, 
and upon one of its fingers was placed a golden ring bear¬ 
ing tho following device: “ My finger is gan^om; behold 
thia ring'* Tho second imago had a golden beard, and on 
its brow was written, I have a heaird: if any one be beard¬ 
less^ let him come to me, and I toiU give him one.** The third 
image had a golden cloak and purple tunic, and on its 
breast appeared those words, in large golden characters, 
J fear no one.'* These three images wore labrioated of 
stone. Now, when they had been erected according to tho 
command of the emperor, he ordained that whosoever 
conveyed away cither the ring, or golden heard, or cloak, 
should bo doomed to tho most disgraceful death. It so 
chanced that a certain fellow entering the temple, wr- 
ceived the ring upon the finger of the first image, whiol* 
he immediately drew off. He then went to tho sotjond, 
and tocdc away the golden beard. Last of all, ho came tcK 
the third image, and when he had removed tho cloak he 
departed from the temple. The people, seeing their 
images despCUed, presently communicate the robbery to 
the emperor. Tim transgressor was summoned before 
him, And charged with pilfering from the images, con¬ 
trary to the e<Sct. But he replied, “ My Lord, suffer me 
to speak. When I entered the temple, the first image 
extended towards mo its finger with the golden ring—as 
if it had said, ‘Here, take the ring.’ Yet, not merely 
becanse finger was held forth to me, would I have 
received it; buL by and by, I read the superscription, 
winch said, * My finger is genmm —take the ring/^ At 
<moe J undensf^ f£at it was the statue’s pleasure to 
beihfiviii %pm mie, and there£otn T took it. AfterjeNixds^ 
I Approached the second iiui^ ivith the golden beard $ 
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and I communed with my own heart, and said, * The 
author of this statue never had such a beard, for I have 
seen him repeatedly; and the creature ought, beyond 
question, to bo inferior to the Creator. Therefore, it 
is fitting and necessary to take away the beard.* But 
although be offered not the smallest opposition, yet I was 
unwilling to carry it oft’, until I distinctly perceived, ‘ I 
have a >)eard : if any one bo beardless, let him come to me, 
and I will give him one.’ I am beardless, as your Majesty 
may see, and therefore, for two especial reasons, took 
away tho beard. The first was, that he should look more 
like his author, and not grow too proud of his golden 
board. Secondly, that by these moans I might protect 
my own bald pate. Again, I came to the third image, 
which boro a golden cloak. I took away tho cloak, be¬ 
cause, being of metal, in the winter time it is extremely 
crOd; and the imago itself is made of stone. Now, stone 
is naturally cold ; and if it had retiiinod tho golden cloak 
it would have been adding cold to cold, which were a bad 
thing for the image. Also, if it had possessed this cloak 
in snmmor, it would have proved too heavy and warm for 
tho season. However, I should not have borne it away 
even for these causes, if there had not boon written upon 
the breast, ‘ I fear noliody.’ For I discovered in that 
vaunt such intolerable arrogance, that I to -k away tho 
cloak, merely to humble it.” “ Fair sir,” replied tho 
emperor, docs not tho law say expressly that tho images 
shall not bo robbed, nor tho ornaments upon them mo¬ 
lested on any pretence? You have impudently taken 
away that which did not belong to you, and therefore I 
determine that you be instantly suspended on a gallows*’* 
And so it was done. (1) 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, that emperor is our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The three images are three sorts of men, in whom God 
|;akes pleasure—as it is written, “ Thy delight is in the 
sons of men.” If we live piously and uprightly, God will 
remain with us. By the ^rst image with ext^ded hand, 
we may conceive the poor and simple of this wwld ; who, 
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if they have busincfis in the ha^s of princes and noblemen, 
will prevail but little unless the hand is put forth to pre-' 
sent a gift. Gifts blind the eyes of a judge. But if it 
should be asked of such a one, or of his servants, Why 
fleecest thou the poor ? ” it is instantly replied, “ Can I 
not receive with a good conscience what is voluntarily 
presented ? If I took not the offering, people would say 
I was besotted; and therefore, to curb thoir tongues, I take 
it.’^ By the second image we are to understand the rich 
of the world, who, by the grace of God, arc exalted to 
groat wealth. So the Psalmist: “ Thou raiscst the iioor 
out of the mire, and they are accused before their riv^s.’* 
Some wretched man hath a golden board—that is, greater 
riches than his father had; and straightway wo oppress 
him, either with a legal pretext or without. A just man is 
overborne and robbed ; for they say, “ We are bald,” that 
is, we are poor; and it is fitting tliat he divide his riches 
with ns: nay, he is often luurdoTod for his property. 
“ Covetousness,” says St. Paul to Timothy, “ is the root 
of all evil.” By the third image with the golden cloak, 
we are to understand men raised to great dignities. Snch 
are the prelates and princes of the earth, who are ap¬ 
pointed to preserve the law, to cultivate virtue, and to root 
out vice. Wherefore evil-doers, who refuse to submit to 
necessary discipline, lift themselves up, and conspire 
against their ecclesiastical governors and superiors, saying, 
“ We will not have him to reign over us.”—Si. Luke. The 
Jews seeing Christ performing miracles, and proving that 
they had sinned against the law, immediately contrive 
his death. But these conspirators, and the like to them, 
shall die the death. Therefore, let us diligently study 
to correct what is amiss in this life present, that wo 
may^ <kc. 

[From hence the morals have been abridged, and merely the chief 
beads of them given.] 
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TALE IX. 

OF DEPKAVITY CONQUERED BY MILDNESS. 

Alexander was a renowned and prudent emperor. He 
married the daughter of the King of Syria, and had by 
her a beautiful son. The boy grew, but coming to man’s 
estate, he conspired against his father, and continually 
sought his death. This conduct surprised the emperor, 
and conversing with the empress, he said, Fair wife* 
tell me, I pray thee, without reserve, hast thou ever for¬ 
saken me for another ? ”—“ My Lord,” answered his wife, 
“ what is the purport of your question ? ”—“ Your son,’* 
said he, “ seeks my life. It amazes me; and if he were 
mine he could not do it.”—“Heaven can witness,” re¬ 
turned the lady, “ that I am innocent. He is truly your 
son, but to what end he pursues your destruction, I cannot 
surmise.” The emperor, satisfied on this point, spoke to 
his son with the utmost mildness. “ My dear son,” said’ 
he, “ I am your father; by my means you came into the 
world, and will succeed me on the throne. Why then do' 
you desire my death? I have ever loved and cared for 
you, and my possessions are not less yours than mine. 
Cease, I conjure you, from such an iniquitous pursuit; and 
curtail not the few brief hours that are assigned me.” 
Nevertheless the son disregarded his father’s (mtreaties, 
amd every succeeding day discovered fresh proofs of a hard 
and depraved heart; sometimes endeavouring to slay him 
in public, and sometimes resorting to secret assassination^ 
When the father became aware of this, he retired into a' 
very se^uded apartment, and took with him his son. 
lY^nting a naked sword, ho said, “Take this weapon, 
and now hesitate not to mit a speedy end to the oxist^oa 
of thy parent; for it will l)e esteemed less shameful to be 
slain by my own eon, quietly and in secret, than to bo 
exposed to the uproar and observation of tho people.” 
The son, struck with the enormity of what he purposed, 
oast aside the extended sword, and falling upon his Imees, 
wept aloud. “ Oh,my father,” said he, “I have done thee 
vrong—open and notorious wrong, and am so more 
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worthy to bo called thy son. Yet forgive me, dearest 
father, and once again restore me to thy forfeited love. 
From henoeforth 1 will be indeed thy son, and in all 
thin^ execute thy pleasure.” When the overjoyed parent 
heard this, he fell upon his neck, and kissed him. Oh, 
my beloved son, be faithful and afTeotionate, and thovi 
shalt find a fond and indulgent father,” He then clothed 
Inm in gorgeous apparel, and brought him to the banquet- 
ing-ohamber, where he wiu sumptuously feasted with all 
the nobles of his empire. The emperor lived a short time 
after this, and finished his career in peace. 

AfPLICAriON. 

My beloved, the emperor is our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. He who seeks the life of hir father is any 
bad Christian who is made a legitimate child of God, by 
the virtues of baptism. The mother of the boy is the 
holy Church, through which our l^ptismal vows aro 
received; and through which also the perverse sinner, 
removed from God by manifold offences, seeks the death 
of Christ, who is Himself the father, as appears from Dmt, 
xxxii.: “ Is He not thy father,” &c. Therefore the 
Christian attempts to destroy Christ, as often as he 
departs j^m the law of God. Again, Christ leads us into 
the desert of this world, and there, not only offers His 
breast to the drawn sword—but has actually died for our 
sins. Wherefore, remembering His love, and the sources 
of our own security, we ought to resist sin, and serve Him 
faithfully. The father delivered to hiason the instrument 
of'death: so God gives to you a sword—that is, free will, 
either to receive His grace and loVei or to reject them. Ho 
thou therefare act as the son did: oast from thee the sword 
of iniquity and maUce. 
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TALE X. 

OF THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOUIi. 

The Emperor Vespasian lived a long time without 
children; but at last, by the counsel of certain wise men, 
he espoused a beautiful girl, brought to him from a distant 
(ujiintry. He afterwards travelled with her into foreign 
lands, and there became father of a son. In the course of 
time, he wished to revisit his own kingdom; but his wife 
obstinately refused to comply, and said, “ If you leave me, 
I will kill myself.” The emperor, therefore, in this 
dilemma, constructed two rings; and upon the jewels with 
which they wore richly ornamented, he sculptured images 
possessing very singular virtues. One bore an effigy of 
Memory; and the other an effigy of Oblivion. They were 
placed upon the apex of each ring; and that which 
represented oblivion he bestowed upon his wife. The 
other he retained himself; and as their love had been, 
such was the power of the rings. The wife presently 
forgot her husband, and the husband cared but little for 
the memory of his wife. Seeing, therefore, that his object 
was achieved, he departed joyfully to his own dominions, 
and never afterwards returned to the lady. So ho ended 
his days in peace. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, by the emperor understand the human 
soul, which ought to return to its own country—^that i», 
to heaven, bv which path alone it can arrive at security. 
Therefore the Psalmist says—“Save me, O God,” &c. 
The wife is* our body, which holds the soul in sensual 
delights, that encumber and bar its passage to that eternal 
life, where the empire and hope of the soul is. And why 
does it so impede it ? Because the flesh rebels against the 
spirit, and the spirit wars against the flesh. Bo ye, 
therefore, as the emperor did; make two rings—^the rings 
of memory and forgetfulness, which are prayer and fast¬ 
ing; for both efff^tivo. lu most oowtries, a ring 
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Upon tke woman's £nger is a token of her marriage; and 
when a man resigns himself to prayer and fasting, it is 
evidence of his being the bride of Christ. Prayer is the 
ring of memory, for the apostle enjoins us to “ pray with¬ 
out ceasing.” Man, therefore, makes use of periodical 
prayer, that God may remember his desires; while angels 
themselves present and aid the petition, as we read in the 
Book of Tobit. Fasting may be called the ring of ob¬ 
livion, because it withdraws from and forgets the eiitice- 
ineuts of the flesh, that there may be no obstruction in its 
progress to God. Let us then study to preserve these 
rings and merit everlasting life. 


TALE XI. 

OP THE POISON OF SIN. 

Alexander was a prince of great power, and a disciple of 
Aristotle, who instructed him in every branch of learning. 
The Queen of the North having heard of his proficiency, 
nourished her daughter from the cradle upon a certum 
kind of deadly poison; and when she grew up, she was 
considered so beautiful, that the sight of her alone aflected 
many with madness. The queen sent her to Alexander 
to espouse. He had no sooner beheld her, than ho became 
violently enamoured, and with much eagerness desired to 
possess her; but Aristotle observing his weakness, said — 
“ Do not touch her, for if you do, you will certainly perish. 
She has been nurtured upon the most deleterious food, 
which I will prove to you immediately. Here is a nialc- 
fiiOtor, who is already condemned to doatlt. He shall be 
united to her, and you will soon see the truth of what 1 
advance.” Accordingly the culprit was brought without 
delay to the-girl; and scarcely had he touched her lips, 
before his whole frame was impregnated with poison, and 
he expired. Alexander, glad at his escape from such 
imminent destmetioD, bestowed all thanks on his in- 
BtmetoT, and returned the girl to her mother.* 

• “This story is founded on the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Aristotle's SEOBErruK SBORETORcn: in vhioh a queen of India is 
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application; 

My beloved, any good Chrietian strong and powerful in 
virtues communicate at his baptism, may be called Alex¬ 
ander. He is strong and powerful as long as he preserves 
his purity from the contamination of the devil, the world, 
and the flesh. The Queen of the North is a superfluil^ of 
the things of life, whidi sometimes destroys the spirit, and 
generally the body. The envenomed h^uty is Luxury 
and Gluttony, which feed men with delicacies, that are 
poison to the soul. Aristotle is thy conscience, or reason, 
which reproves and opposes the union that would undo 
the soul. The malefactor is a perverse man, disobedient 
to his God, and more diligent in pursuing his own carnal 
delights than the divine commands. He enfolds his sins 
in a close embrace, by whose deadly touch he is spiritually 
destroyed. 6o the Book of Wisdom: “ He who touches 
pitch shall be defiled by it.” Let us then study to live 
honestly and uprightly, in order that we may attain to 
everlasting life. 


TALE XII. 

OF BAD EXAMPLE 

In the reign of Otho there was a certain slippery priest, 
who creat^ much disturbance among his parishioners, 
and many were extremely scandalized. One of them, in 
particular, always absented himself from Maira, when it 
loll to the priest’s turn to celebrate it. Now, it happen<^bii 
festival day, duriPg the time of Mass, that as tms perscha 

Mid te have troaebemUBly Bent to AlexainlQr, among othei. oo^f 
pree^tB, the pretended testimooiae of her fjriradidim a girl of 
fite beauty, who having b^ fed with serpents ttom her infancy, 
partook df their nature. 2f t reflect right, in jpitny tn^ are 
deooSBts of narioDB whose imtmral food WM poieon. HilftLridalM, 
king df Pentus, land cd vencanoi» herba, and Ihe oountry of tlie 
aoroerese Medea^ wraa aumiMied to eat poleon. «h>hxi^ 1144^ 

Travels, I believe, will word other instances.*^— Waktow. 

* {^, Oi Wendell ^imes has made uao of this wend Id his 
wevm, Vei]ser.”^-*B^.y ^ 
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was walking alond througk a meadow, a sudden thirst 
came upon him; insomuch that he was persuaded, unless 
presmit relief could be obtained, he should die. Ijn this 
extremity, continuing his walk, he discovered a rivulet of 
thO purest water, of which he copiously drank. But ^the 
more he drank, the more violent became liis thirst, ^nr" 
prised at so unusual an occun'enoo, ho said to himself, “it 
will find out the source of this rivulet, and there satisfy 
my thirst.” As he proceeded, an old man of majestwi 
appearance met him, and said, “ My friend, where are you 
going?” The other answered, “I am oppressed by au 
excessive drought, surpassin'g oven belief. J discovered a 
little stream of water, and drank of it plentifully; but the 
more I drank, the more I thirsted. So I am endeavouring 
to find its source, that I may drink there, and, if it Iki 
possible, deliver myself from the torment.” The old man 
pointed with his finger. “ There,” said he, “ is the spring* 
head of the rivulet. But tell me, mine honest friend, why 
are you not at church, and with other good ChristiunB 
hearing Mass?” The man answered, “ Ti^y, mastei*, Our 
priest leads such an execrable life, that I think it utterly 
impossible he should oelehratc it so as to please God.” To 
which the old man returned, “ Suppose what you say is 
true. Observe this fountain, from which so much 
oellent water issues, and from which you have lately 
drunk.” He looked in the direction pointed out, and 
beheld a putrid dog with its mouth wide open, and its 
teeth black and d^sayed, through which the whole foun¬ 
tain gushed in a surprising manner. The man I'egarded 
the stream with great terror and confusion»of mind, 
ardently desirous of quenching his thirst, but apprehensive 
of poison firom the fetid and loathsome carcase, with 
whick, to all appearance, the water was imbued, “Be 
ndt alMd,” said the old man, regarding his repugnance, 
“because thou hast already drank of the rivulet; drink 
again, it' will not harm thee.” Encouraged by thajpe 
assumneea, and impelled by the intensity of his thj|n»tat 
partook of it onoe more; and instantly recovered 
dsonglit j Ob* master! ” caried he, “ never mait drank 

df a&bb delklaus water.” Tltndld man answered«:i“4^oe 
wow ; as this, water, gushing tbrongh the mouth of a 
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putrid dog, is neither polluted nor loses aught of its 
natural taste or colour, so is the celebration of Mass by a 
worthless minister. And therefore, though the vices of 
such men may displease and disgust, yet should you not 
forsake the duties of which they are the appointed organ.” 
Saying these words, tho old man disappeared; and what 
the other had seen ho communicated to his neighbours, 
and ever after punctually attended Mass. He brought 
this unstable and transitory life to a good end, and passed 
from that which is corruptible to inherit incorruption. 
Which may our Lord Jesus Christ, tho Son of Mary, 
grant to all. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho emperor is God, in whoso kingdom, 
that is, in tho world, there is an evil priest; namely, every 
perverse Christian. For as the priest provides for tho 
spiritual welfare of his parishioners, so the Christian is 
required to watch over and preserve the spiritual gift? 
communicated in baptism. Tlie bad priest, through tho 
influence of a bad example, causes many to separate from 
tho community; and, therefore, St. Gregory well says 
that “ as often as ho does an ill action, he loses a soul.” 
In like manner, the bad Christian occasions the condemna¬ 
tion of multitudes by the attraction of wicked examples 
and enticing words. If any of you to whom I now speak 
have been so deluded, act like the parishioner in our story. 
Walk across the meadows, that is, through the world, 
until you find one whom your soul esteems and loves—^to 
wit, that old man, who is Christ, revealed by actions of 
benevolence and mercy. But, in the first place, drink of 
the rivulet, although it should not immediately extinguish 
your thirst. That rivulet is baptism, which alone is able 
to quench the drought occasioned by original sin. Yet, 
should the evil nature of that origin prevail, and you fall 
again into error, then seek out the fountain and th^^ 
dnnk. For that fountain is our Lord Jesus Christ, as He 
witnesses of Himself: ** I am a fountain of livixig waim*, 
springing up into eternal life .’*—John iv. The streams or 
reins of that fountain are the words of Scripture, which 
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too frequently issue from the mouth of a piittid dog; that 
is, of an evil preacher. If it should be asked why the 
spring of pure water is made to flow through the rank 
jaws of a dog, rather Ilian thi*ough those of any other 
animal, it is answered, that Scripture more usually oom- 
jiares it with a priest than with anything else; and as in 
a dog there are four excellent qualities, described in the 
following couplet:—• 

“ In cane bis bina sunt; et lingua modioina, 

Naris odoratus, amor integer, atque latratus,** 

[In a dog there are four things: a medicinal tongue; • a distinguish* 
ing nose; an unshaken love, and unremitting watchfulness.] 

So priests, who would be useful in their station, ought 
diligently to cultivate these four properties. Firsts that 
their tongue possess the power of a physician in healing 
the sick in heart, and probing the wounds of sin ; being 
careful, at the same time, that too rough a treatment does 
not exacerbate rather than cure: for it is the nature of 
dogs to lick the body’s wounds. Secondly, as a dog, by 
keenness of scent, distinguishes a fox from a hare, so a 
priest, by the quickness of his perception in auricular 
disclosures, should discover what portion of them apper¬ 
tains to the cunning of the fox—that is, to heretical and 
sophistical perverseness; what to internal struggles and 
timorous apprehensions, arising from the detestation of 
evil or hopelessness of pardon; and what to the unbroken 
ferocity of the wolf or lion, originating in a haughty con¬ 
tempt of consequences; with other gradations of a like 
character. Thirdly, as the dog is of all animal^ the most 
faithful, and ready in defence of his master or his family, 
8f> priests also should show themselves staunch advocates 
for the Catholic Faith; and zealous for the everlasting 
salvation, not of their parishioners alone, but of every 
denomination of true Christians, according to the words 
of Cur Lord, John x.: “A good shepherd lays down his life 
for his sheep.” Also, John i.: “ Christ laid down His life 

i * Lorel, in his PmsioologicfMniTieraJogiaj has enumerated all the 
rare jpropetiies which ancient medicine attributed to dc^; but what 
particular virtue the tonaue was held to possess, does not appear. 
tiOrers work must have been one of Immense labour; yet it is very 
useless* 
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for us.” And we, in ibumbi^ imitation of our, diTine 
ought to lay down our lives for our lupethren. 
Fawth^f as a dog by barking betrays the approadi of 
thioveB, and permits not the property of his master to be 
invaded, so the faithful priest is the watch-dog of the 
great King: one who by his bark, that is, his preaching 
and his watchfulness, (xBases not to defeat the schemes 
and machinations of the devil against his Lord’s treasury, 
that is, the soul of his neighbour, which our Lord Jesus 
Ohnst has redeemed with the mighty ransom of His 
precious blood. 


TALE XI11. 

OF INORDINATE LOVE. 

A CERTAIN emperor was strongly attached to a beaiitiful 
wife. In the first year of their marriage, she w'as 
delivered of a son, upon whom she doated with extrava¬ 
gant fondness. When the child had completed its thitd 
year, tlie king died; for whose death great lamentation 
was made through the whole kingdom. The queen be¬ 
llied him bitterly; and, after his remains were deposited 
in the royal sepulchre, took up her residence in another 
part of the country, accompanied by her son. This child 
became the object of an affection so violent, that no ebn- 
sideration could induce her to leave him; and they 
invariably occupied the same bed, even till ttie boy bi^ 
attain<^ his eighteenth year. Now, when the de^ 
perceived thfei irregular attachment of the mother^ an!d 
the filial return exhibited by the son, he insinuated black 
and^unuatural thoughts into their minds; and from Hthe 
to time repeating his detestable solicitations, finally We^- 
tiirew them. The queen became pfeghaht; and the 
uiihappy sen,'filled With the deepest norror, and wnthihjg 
bmieSth the most intoleorable quitrted the Mug^m, 

and neyer wiit heard of t^gain. due time the 
of a Idv^y female^ whom her ey^ jao 
Id, than—(mark, ye who dream that one derelicdi(mfi£^ 
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*virtii 0 may bo tried with impniiity—mark 1 ) desperate at 
the remembrance of her fear^ crime, and appreh^ive of 
detection, she snatched up a knife that lay ^ide her, and 
plunged it into the infant's ^ot content with this 

exhibition of maternal inhumanity, she cut it diioetly 
across the throat, from whenco the blood rapidly gushed 
forth, and falling upon the palm of her left hand, dis¬ 
tinctly impressed four circular lines, which no human 
power could erase* Terrified, not less at the singular 
consequence of her guilt than at the guilt itself, she 
carefully concealed thus awful and mysterious evidence, 
and dedicated herself for life to the service -of the blessed 
Virgin. Yet, though penitent for what she had done, and 
regularly every fifteenth morning duly confessed, she 
scrupulously avoided any disclosure relating to that 
honid transaction. She distributed alms with the most 
unbounded liberality; and the people, experiencing her 
kindness and benevolence, evinced towards her the 
greatest respect and love. 

It happened on a certain night, as her confessor knelt 
at his devotions, repeating five times aloud the **Av« 
Maria,” that the blessed Virgin herself appeared to him, 
and said, “ I am the Virgin Mary, and have an important 
communication to make to thee.” The confessor, full of 
Joy, answered, “ Oh, dear Lady, wherein can thy servimt 
please thee?^’ • She replied, “ Tho queen of this kingdom 
will confess herself to you; hut there is one sin she has 
,o(Hnmitted, which shame and horror will not permit her 
to disclose. On the morrow she will come to you; tell 
her from me, that her alms and her prayers ^ave been 
accepted in the sight of my Son; I command her, there¬ 
fore, to confess that crime which she secTetly committed 
in her chamber—for, alas I she slew her daughter, I have 
enireated for her, and her sin is forgiven, if she will 
bonfbss it. But if she yield no attention to your words, 
ibid her lay aride the cover upon her left hand; and on 
her jpalm yon will read the eriiue fidie refuse to aoknow- 
ledge. If ahe dmiy this also; take it off by force.” ' Whan 
had thua siK»ken, the blessed Virgin disappeared:' Iti 
]np];]p3:i^, the ^ne©n with gij^eat humility was shrieTed 
m W sins^th^ one eimepted^^ After w had, 
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as much as she chose, the confessor said, Madam, atid 
dear daughter, people are very inquisitive to know for what 
strange reason you constantly wear that cover upon your 
loft hand. Let mo see it, I beseech you, that I may 
ascertain why it is concealed, and whether the conceal¬ 
ment be pleasing to God.” The queen answered, Sir, 
ray hand is diseased, and therefore I cannot show it.” 
Hearing this, the confessor caught hold of her arm, and 
notwithstanding her resistance, drew off the cover. 
*‘Lady,” said he, “fear not; the blessed Virgin Mary 
loves you; and it is she who hath commanded me to do 
this.” When the hand was uncovered, there appeared 
four circles of blood. In the first circle there were four 
letters in the form of a C; in the second, four P’s; in 
the third, four M’s; and in the fourth, four R’s. Upon 
the outward edge of the circles, in the manner of a seal, 
a blood-coloured writing was distinguishable, containing 
the legend beneath. First, of the letter C,—which 
was interpreted, “ Casu cecidieti came ccccata^^' [Blinded 
by the flesh thou hast fallen.] The letter D, Doemoni 
dediaii dona donaia” [The gifts that were bestowed on 
thee thou hast given to the devil.] The letter M, 
Monsirat manifeste mantis maculata,'* [The stain upon 
thy hand discovers thee.] The letter R, “ Becedet ruhtgOy 
regina rogata” [When the queen is interrogated the r^ 
marks will vanish.] The lady beholding this, fell at the 
confessor’s feet, and with many tears meekly related her 
dreadful offences. Then being entirely and truly penitent, 
she was absolved ; and a very few days afterwards, slept 
in the Tiord. Her death was long lamented by the whole 
state. 


AM*LlCATrOK. 

My l)elovod, the emperor is JesuS Christ, who married 
a beautiful girl, that is, our human nature, .when He 
became incarnate. But flrst He was betrothed to her, 
when the Father, speaking to the Son and Holy Ghost, 
said—“ Let us make man in our own image, s^ter our 

• “This story it in the Sfeculuh HisroRiAtK of Vincent of 
Beauvais, who wrote about the year 1250.”— Wamok. * 
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likenesB.” Our Lord had a fair child, that is to say, the 
tcul made free from all spot by His Passion, and by virtue 
of baptism. That soul is slain in us by sin. Do you ask 
how ? I will tell you. By giving ourselves up to carnal 
delights, whose fruit is death. The blood on the hand is 
sin, which tenaciously clings to us: as it is siiid, “ My 
soul is ever in my own hands ”—that is, whether it does 
well or ill is as openly apparent as if it were placed in 
the hands for the inspection and sontonco of the Supreme 
.Judge. 

[There ure two moralizationa to this Htory; but there is Dothiug in 
either worth e^tumination,] 


TALE XIV. 

OF HONOURINQ PAllENTS. 

In the reign of the Emperor Dorotheus a decree was 
passed that children should support their parents. There 
was, at that time, in the kingdom, a certain soldier, who 
had espoused a very fair and virtuous woman, by whom 
he had a son. It happened that the soldier went upon 
a journey, was made prisoner, and very rigidly confined. 
Immediately he wrote to his wife and son for ransom. 
The intelligence communicated great uneasiness to the 
former, who wept so bitterly that she became blind. 
Whereupon the son said to his mother, “ I will hasten to 
my father, and release him from prison.” The mother 
answered, “ Thou shalt not go; for thou art my only son 
—even the half of my soul,* and it may happen to thee 
as it has done to him. Hadst thou rather ransom thy absent 
parent than protect her who is with thee, and presses thee 
to her affectionate arms? Is not the possession of one 
thing better than the expectation of two?t Thou art 

* " Auimee dimidinm meeB.’* This phrase is met with frequently 
in these veliunes, and would almost lead one to suspect that the 
Author was acquainted with Horace (Carm, i, 3). 

[See also Oarm. ii. 17, 5. Pythagoras is said to have spoken of a 
Mend .of his as —En.j 

t 'the Latin text is, ** Quotiesif tta eit cniM aliqnid est iM^le 
duobus; ei qui est prsBScosmagisest |i4lMBrenaum,*’ Litendly, “Bow 
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my sou aft well as thy father’s; and I aiu present, wldJe 
he is absent., I conclude, therefore, that you ought by 
loQ tinoaiis to fozBake me though to redeem your fathei!.” 
The son very piwperly answered, ** Although I am thy eon, 
yet he is my father, . He is abroad and surrounded by ;th® 
merciless; but thou art at home, protected and cherished 
by loving friends. He is a captive, but thou art free- 
blind, indeed; but he perhaps sees not the light of heaven, 
and pours forth unheeded groans in the gloom of a loath¬ 
some dungeon oppressed with chains, with wounds, and 
misery. Therefore it is my determination to go to him 
and redeem him.” The son did so; and every one 
applauded and honoured him for the indefatigable in¬ 
dustry with which he achieved his father’s liberation. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is our heavenly Father, who 
imposes upon sons the duty of maintaining and obeying 
their parents. But who is our father and mother ? Christ 
is our father, as wo road in DeuL 32. His affection for us 
partakes more of this than of the maternal character. 
You know that when the son transgresses, the father cor¬ 
rects him somewhat harahly, even with stripes and blows; 
while the doating mother soothes and coaxes her favQuritd 
into humour. Christ permits us to be scourged, bcwiaxise 
of our many failings; on the contrary, our mothei:, the 
world, promises us infinite pleasures and lascivious enjoy¬ 
ments.^ Christ forsakes us, and goes into a far country, 
it is written in the Psalms, I am made a stranger by my 
brethren.” Christ is still bound and in prison; not indeed 
^ Himself, but by those who are the , members of ^s 
Gnurch; for so says the apostle to the Hebrews. “ Wh0“ 
soever lives in any mortal sin is oast into the prison.of 

cflen does it happee that one thing is valued as much as two by liiia 
'vho ^ present: [or, by him who has it in possession:] is therefore 
be adhered to the most” senra answers to th^ 
provolrb^ A bird in the baud is worthjtwoin the bosh,” . . 

[The sense k mi^ dearer by an in the poiijii^ifntW^ 

the Latin, wbion is pmhebly mc^re read ssepfodm 

f^r . The ordinary phras<^ ^ msswus megts Mt 

.sahssrendiua,’* will then mean, ^ it ii better to aohuih lo him who 
li present *♦ (is. the 
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the devil;”,but our Father wills that we labour for his 
redemption. Lvke 9; Let the dead bury their dead,** 
said our blessed Lord; *'but go thou, and preach the 
kingdom of God,”-^-and this is to redeem Christ. , For 
whosoever powerfully preaches the word of God, advan¬ 
tages his brother, and in him redeems Christ. 25: 

“That which you have done to the least of these my 
followers, ye have also done unto me.” But the mother, 
that is, the world, wiU not pennit a man to follow Christ 
into exile wid poverty, but detains him with diverse 
arguments. 1 oannot,” she says, **' endure a life of 
abstinence and privation which 1 must necessarily submit 
to, if you repent and turn after Christ.” Thus it is with 
whatsoever she proposes .to man’^ acceptance: but do not 
ptpmply with her wishes. She is blind indeed, for idm 
exclaims, “Let us enjoy the good things of life, and 
speedily use the universe like as in youth; ” but> my 
beloved, if you are good and grateful sons, ihus answer 
your worldly minded inother: “My father the source 
of my being—-that is, of my soxil; and all tilings, which 
I possess are his free gift.” Therefore, I advise you not 
to desire length of years, which may approach in suffering, 
poyenrty, and blindness; for then the world ■will flee you, 
how much soever you cling to it. No longer than you 
can be serviceable will you be valued.'*^ Remember tms, 
mid study to amend your lives with all diligencethat «o 
you come eventually to everlasting life. To whidi 
may God lead us, who lives, &c. 

• The sentiment here expresged, implies a greater kMwledgo of 
the world than ve shenld Imre looked for in an ascetio; bnt we 
frequently meet with a shrewd refleotion, when least prepared for it 
the forest-ranger finds the “eowsli^ violet, and the prinuoso 
ornarnmitiug i^e, wildest and moat sequestered nooks. Old 
Bq0on has a passage so similar, both in thought and expression, that 
L«i»nnot forh^ affixing it at foot: “Our estate and bene me ebbs 
liktd ttOWB With our oomutodity; and as we i^e endowed or enriobed^ 
axe or esteemed: it lasts no loogm' than our wealth* 

when that is gone, and the object removed, farewell friendship: as 
long pe bounWt S^od cheer, aw rewards were to be hoped, fiihmds 
enoti^h; they were tied to thee by the teeth, and would follow thee, 
as firoWs do w osmaser.bui when thy goods are gone and apMit^the 
hmip.fof their love is ot^;. sod thow^tdialt be contemned, stsorged, 
hat^ injured.”--jinotomy of Mdaaekot^^ yoL ii. p. 169. ^ t 
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TALE XV. 

OF THE LIFE OF ALEXIUS, SON OF THE SENATOR 

EUFEMIAN."* 

In the reign of one of the Roman emperors "f lived a 
youth, named Alexius, the son of Eufemian, a noble 
Roman, at that time tlio chief ornament of the emperor’s 
court. He ■was attended by a band of three thousand 
youths, girded with golden zones, and habited in silken 
vestures. Eufemian was well known for his charity. Ho 
daily maintained three tables, to which the widow and 
the orphan were ever welcome. Their necessities wera 
often supplied by his own person; and at the ninth hour, 
in company with other devout men, he sat down to dinner. 
His wife, whose name was Abael, was as religious and 
charitable as himself. But there is ever some mttemess 
mixed up with the draught of human joy; and in the 
midst of so much splendour, the want of a successor was 
long a source of unavailing affliction. At length their 
j^rayers were heard; Heaven, in its benevolence, blessed 
them with a son, who was carefully instructed in all the 
polite learning of the period. Arriving at the age of 
manhood, he proved himself an acute and solid reasoner. 
But reason is no barrier against love; he became attached 
to a lady of the blood-royal, and was united to her. On 
the very evening of their nuptials, when the clamour of 
the feast had subsided, the pious youth commenced a 
theological disquisition, and strove with much force and 
earnestness to impress his bride with the fear and love of 
God. When he had concluded, recommending her to pre¬ 
serve the same modesty of demeanour for which she had 
always been distinguished, he consigned to her care his 
gold ring, and the masp J of the sword-belt which usually 
begirt him. “ Take charge of these vanities, * said he, “for 

* Tt is proper to warn the reader that tbii tale is somewhat 
poriphrastio^ly translated. 

t Before the close of the tale we find it was in the reign of hea. 

t The Latin is catmt/ if it ntsan not this^ I know not what it 
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I abjure them; and as long aa it shall please God, keep 
them in remembrance of me: may the Almighty ^ide 
us.” Ho then provided a sum of money, and going down 
to the sea-coast, secretly embarked in a ship bound for 
Laodioea. Prom thence ho proceeded to Edessa,* a city 
of Syria. It was here that the image of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, wrought upon linen by supernatural hands, was 
preserved. On reaching this place he distributed what¬ 
ever he had brought with him to the poor; and putting 
on a wom and tattered garment, joined himself to a 
number of mendicants who sat in the porch of the temple 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Ho now constantly 
solicited alms; but of all that he received, only tho 
smallest portion was retained—an unbounded charity 
leading him to bestow the residue upon his more needy, 
or more covetous brethren. 

Tho father of Alexius, however, was overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the inexplicable departure of his son ; and 
despatched his servants in pursuit of him to various parts 
of the world. These servants were very diligent in theii 
inquiries; and it chanced that certain of them came to 
tlie city of Edessa, and were recognized by Alexius; but, 
pertinaciously concealing himself under the garb of want 
and misery, ho passed unknown and unsuspected. The 
men, little aware who was experiencing their bounty, 
conferred large alms upon the paupers amongst whom ho 
sojourned; and his heart silently but gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged the benefaction: “ I thank thee, O my God, that 
thou hast thought good to dispense thine alms by the 
hands of my own servants.” • 

On this nnsuccOBsful issue of their search, the messen¬ 
gers returned; and when the intelligence of their failure 
reached his mother, she shut herself up in a remote cham - 
ber, and there gave utterance to her griefs. She slept 
upon tho ground, with sackcloth only for a covering; and 
s^mnly vowed never to change her way of life until she 
recover^ her lost son. The bride said to her father-in- 
law, “ Until I hear tidings from mjr sweet husband I will 
remain with you.” In the mean time, Alexius remained a 

* It has also borne the names of Antiochia, Callirrhne, JustinopoU.* 
— and Hhon», said to have Ijeen built by Nimrod. 

D 
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beggar in thie porcjk of St. Mary’s dmirc^ for i^e sp^^olT 
BOventocTi years; until at length the image of the virgiii, 
which stood within the sacred edifioei, said to the warden, 
** (Jauso that man of God to enter the sanctuary: for he is 
worthy of the kingdom of heaven, upon whom the spirit 
vi God rests. His prayer ascends like incense to the throne 
of grace.” But since the warden knew not of whom she 
spake, she said once more, “ It is the man who sits at the 
entrance of the porch.” The warden then went out quickly, 
and brought him into the church. Now, a circumstance of 
this extraordinary nature soon attracted remark; and the 
veneration with which they began to consider Alexius, 
approached almost to adoration. But he despised human 
glory, and entering a ship, set sail for Tarsns,* in Cilicia; 
but the providence of God so ordered, that a violent tem¬ 
pest carried them into a Eoman port. Alexius, informed 
of this circumstance, said within himself, “ I will hasten 
to my father’s house ,* no one will know me, and it is 
better that I prove bnrthensomo to him, than to another.*^ 
As he proceeded, he met his father soming from the palace, 
surrounded by a largo concourse of dependants, and im- 
mediii^tely he shouted after him, “ Servant of God, com¬ 
mand a poor and desolate stranger to bo conveyed into 
your liouso, and fed with tho crumbs which fall from the 
table: so shall the Lord havo pity on the wanderer ^(ui 
love.” Tho father, out of love to his son, gave him into 
the charge of his followers, and appropriated to him a 
rot>m in his house. He supplied him with meat from his 
own table, and appointed one who was aocustomed to 
attend upon himself to serve him. But Alexius discon¬ 
tinued not the fervency of his devotion, and macerated his 
body wifri fasts and other austerities. And though tile 
pampered servants derided him, and frequently emptied 
their household utensils on his head, his patience was 
always invincible. In this manner, for seventeen years 
undex his own father’s roof, his life was spent; but at ii^, 
peroaking W the spirit that his ^d approached, he pro¬ 
cured ink and paper, and recorded thenarrativeof liis lilb. 
Now, on the succeeding Sunday, after tho solemnization of 

* Tarsus is the capital of OUioia, called by the Turks TW’imt. 
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M«6B, lie Toioe echcans like tljiUnd^ ItxoQi^ tho mountame« 
heard through tue eity. It said, “ Oome imiK> xue, dd 
ya that laboiix* aod I will give you rest*” The people, teni- 
ued and awe-struok, fell u]X)ii their faces; when a seooiid 
time the voice exclaimed, “ Seek out a man of God to oder 
a prayer for the iniquity of Home.” Search was aooord^ 
ingly made, but no such man could be found; and the 
same voice waxing louder, and breathing as it were with 
the mingled blast of ten thousand thousand trumpets, 
again spoke, “ Search in the house of Eufomian.” Then 
the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius,* in conjunction with 
the Pontifl' Innocent, proceeded towards tlio house to 
which the words of the Invisible directed them, and as 
they approached, the servant who attended upon Alexius 
came running to his master, and ciied, What think you, 
my Lord ? Is not tho mendicant stranger a man of exem¬ 
plary life ? ” Euferaian, following up the suggestion, has¬ 
tened to his chamber and found him extended upon the 
bed. Life had already passed, but his countenance retained 
a dazzling emanation of glory, like tho countenance of a 
cherub in its own pure and beatified element. A paper 
occupied tho right hand, which Eufomian would have 
b«mo away, but he was unable to extricate it from the 
grwsp of tho dead man. Leaving him, tii<3refor(s lie 
returned to the emperors and the pontiff, and related what 
he had seen. They were astonished, and entering the 
apartment exclaimed, “ Sinners though we are, we direct 
the helm of State, and provide for the well-being of tho 
pastoral government. Give us, then, the paper, that we 
may know what it contains.” Immediately the pontiff 
drew, near, and put hie hand upon the scroll which the 
deceased yCt firmly grasped,—^and he instantly lolaxed his 
hold. It was HaA to the people ; and when the father^ 
Bufemian, heard its contents, he was paralyzed with grief. 
His strength deserted him, and he staggered and fell. 
Beiuzning to himself a little, ha rent his garment^ plucked 
off ^ver hairs of his head, and tore the venerald^ 
bepd that swept his unhappy b^om. Ho even infllolfiil 

' . > > ' < 

f Are tre io 8up|>0Be that the one emperor had been sneceededby 

Um, ^oe the commencement of tile tale? The Ptmtiff lottoeenl 
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Bcvere 'wounds upon himself, and falling upon the dead 
body, cried, “ Alas ! my son—my son! why hast thou laid 
up for mo such deadly anguish ? Why, for so many years, 
hast thou endured a bitterness which death itself cannot 
exceed? Wretched man that I am, he who should have 
boon the guardian of my increasing infirmities, and the 
hope £|,jid the honour of ray age, lies uj)on this miserable 
pallet, and speaks not. Oh ! where is consolation to be 
found?” At this instant, like an enraged and wounded 
lioness breaking through the toils with which the hunters 
had encompassed her, the poor broken-hearted Abaci, who 
had followed in the press, rushed desperately forward. 
Ifer garments were torn, and hanging about her in shreds; 
her hair dishevelled and flying ; her eyes, wild and spark¬ 
ling with the violence of emotion, wore raised piteously 
to lieavon. With that strength which frenzy sometimes 
supplies, she burst through the multitude who struggled 
t(j detain her; and approaching the body of her deceased 
child, said, or rather shrieked, in a heart-piercing accent, 
“ I will pass; I will look upon my soul’s only comfort. 
Did not this dried fountain suckle him ? Have not those 
withered arms supported him ? Hath he not slept—ah 1 
not such sleep as this!—while I have watched him ? Oh, 
in 3 '^ child ! ” Saying this, she throw her emaciated form 
upon the unconscious object of her solicitude; and again 
giving vent to her sorrows, exclaimed, “ My own dear 
l>oy ! light of the dimmed eyes that will soon close uprai 
all, since thou art gone—why hast thou wrought this ? 
why wast thou so inhuman ? Thou didst see our tears— 
thou didst hearken to our gi oans—yet earnest not forward 
to abate them! The slaves scoffed at and injured thee, 
but thou wert patient—too, too patient,” Again and 
again tho unfortunate mother prostrated herself upon the 
body; one while clasping him in her arms, at another, 
passing her hand reverently over his seraphic features. 
Now, she impressed a kies upon the cold cheek and eyelids 
which her tears had moistened—and now bending over him, 
muttered something in a low and inaudible voice. Sud¬ 
denly turning to the spectators, she said, “ Weep, I pray 
ye, weep; ye who are regarding the agonies of a bereaved 
parent—liave ye no tear to spare her? Abiding together 
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for Boventeen years, I know him not I not him, my beloved 
and beantifiill They taunted him, and showered their 
unmanly blows upon his enduring head. Oh I who will 
again bring tears to my burning eyelids? Who—who 
will bear a part in my misery ? ” 

The wife, whom Alexius had manned and quitted on 
the evening of their nuptials, had been borne along by the 
congregating populace; but distress, until now, had held 
her silent.* As Abaci ceased, she spning forward and 
cried, “ ThoUy miserable! what then am I? Woe is me! 
to-day I am desolate; to-day I am all a widow ! Now, 
there is none for whom I may look—none wliom I may 
yet expect, although he come not. Where shall mino eye 
see gladness ? The glass of iny joy is broken f—shivered 
—shivered: my hope is extinct; and grief is all the 
portion of my widowhood.” The multitude, penetrated 
by the various calamities of which they were witnesses, 
sympathized with the sufferers, and wept aloud. 

By command of the pontiff and the two emperors, the 
body was deposited on a sumptuous bier, and brought intf> 
the middle of the city. Proclamation was made that tho 
man of God was discovered, whom they had before sought 
in vain ; and every one crowded to tho bier. Now, if any 
infirm person touched tho hallowed c<jrpso, instantly ho 
was strengthened. The blind received their sight; those 
who were possessed of devils wore set free, and all tho 
sick, be the disorder what it might, when they had once 
come in contact with the body, were made whole. These 
miraculous effects attracted the attention of the emperors 
and the pontiff. They determined to support tho bier; 
and when they had done so, they were sanctified by tho 
holiness which proceeded from the corse. They then scat¬ 
tered great abundance of gold and silver about tho streets, 
that the people’s natural cupidity might draw them aside, 
and the bier be carried forward to the church; but, 
strange to say, careless of all else, they pressed yet the 
more vehemently to touch it. At length, after great exer¬ 
tions, he was brought to the church of St. Boniface tlie 

* The reader will not perhaps comprehend mnch occasion fot the 
lady’s sorrow. 

t The monk is not often so poellcal. 
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Martyr; atod tiiei-a, for the space of seven days, they 
tand^, praising God. They constracted a monmuent, 
glittering -with gold and precious stones, and here, ivith 
the greatest reverence, placed the body of their Saint. 
Even from the very monument, to sweet an odour of 
sanctity broke forth, that it seemed to be entirely filled 
with the most fragrant aroma. He died al)cmt the year of 
OUT fjorcl OOCXXVTTT. (2) 


AITLICATION. 

My beloved, Eiifemian is any man of this world who 
hatli a darling son, for whose advantage he labours day 
and night. He obtains a wife for him, that is, the vanity 
of the world, which ho delights in as in a bride; nay, the 
world’s vanities are often more to a man than the most 
virtuous wife—for life is sacrificed to the one, hut, alas! 
how seldom to the other ! The mother is the world itself, 
which greatly values her worldly-minded children. But 
the good son, like the blessed Alexius, is more studious to 
please God than his parents, remembering that it is said, 
“ He who forsakes land or houses, or father, or mother, 
or wife, for my sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and 
possess eteriial life.” Alexius enters a ship, &c. The 
ship is our holy Church, by which we ought to enter, if 
we would obtain everlasting happiness. We must like¬ 
wise lay aside gorgeous raiment-—that is, the poiUps of 
world; and associate with tho poor—that is, the poor in 
spirit. The warden, who conducted him into the ohuroh, 
is a prudent confessor, \vho8e duty it is to instnxet the 
sinner, and lead him to a knowledge of the sacred Sct’ip- 
tuTOB, by which the soul may pass unharmed to immbi^ 
tality. But sometimes tempests arise, and huny a man 
to his own country, as it happened to Alexius. The 
tehiptaiions of the Evil One are symbolized by these 
tempests, which turn the voyager fi‘om his settled course, 
and prev^t a life of goodness. If, therefore, you fbk that 
you are subject to certain temptations, follow the example 
of the holy Alexius. Assume the dress of a pilgrim—^that 
is, take the qualities necessary for the pilgrimage of this 
life, and disguise yourself from your carnal and worldly 
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fSftther, and beoimo a man of Ood, But if it fiaM out that, 
when Huoh a one aspires to a life of penitence, his parents 
lament, and decry tneir child’s contempt of the World, and 
his volimtary choice of poverty for the love of God—still, 
it is safer to displease them than Heaven. Obtain, there¬ 
fore, a fair ^iece of paper, which is a good conscience, on 
which insonbe your life; and then, the High Priest with 
the emperors will draw near—that is, Christ with a mul¬ 
titude of angels—and convey your soul to the church of 
St. Boniface—that is, to eternal life, where all sanctity (or 
joy) abounds. 


TALE XVL 

OF AN EXEMPLARY LIFE. 

We read of a certain Roman emperor, avIio built a mag¬ 
nificent palace. In digging the foundation, the workmen 
discovered a golden sarcophagus, ornamented with three 
circlets, on which were inscribed, “ I liave expended—L 
have given—I have kept—I have possessed—I do possess 
—I have lost-—I am punished. What I formerly expended, 
I have ; what I gave away, I have.” * The emperor, on 
seeing tliis, called to him the nobles of his empire, and 
said, “ Go, and consider among ye what this superscrip¬ 
tion signifies.” The noblemen replied, “ Sire, the moaning 
is, that an emi)eror, who reigned before your majesty, 
wished to leave an example for the imitation of his suc- 

* From hence, in all probability, Robert Byrkes derived the 
^aint epitaph, which is to bo found, according to Gough, in 
T)onca»ter church, “new cut” upon his tomb in Roman capitals; ~ 

‘ “ Howe: HoWe: who is heare: 

I, Robin of Doncaster, and Margaret iny fcare. 

Tfiat I spentf t&cU I had: 

That I gave^ that I have: 

, That I left, that I lost. 

▲.D. 1579. 

Qnod Robertns Byrkes, 
who in ibis worlde 

' * did reygne thre 

score yeares and seaven, 
and yet lived not one.** 


4 
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ceseors. Ho therefore wrote, * I have expended,’-^that id, 
my life; judging some, admonishing others, and governing 
to the best of my ability. have given,’—that is, 
equipments to my soldiers, and supplies to the needy; to 
every one according to his desert. ‘ I have kept,’—that is, 
exact justice; showing mercy to the indigent, and yield¬ 
ing to the labourer his hire. ‘ I have possessed,’—that is, 
a generous and true heart; recompensing faithfully those 
who have done me service, and exhibiting at all times a 
kind and affable exterior. ‘I do possess,’—that is, a hand to 
Ixistow, to protect, and to punish. ‘ I have lost,’—that is, 
my folly; I have lost the friendship of ray foes, and the 
lascivious indulgences of the flesh. ‘ I am punished,’—that 
is, in hell; because I believed not in one eternal God, and 
put no faith in the redemption.” * * * * 

The emperor hearing this, ever after regulated himself 
and his subjects with greater wisdom, and finished his life 
in peace. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is any Christian, whose duty 
it is to raise a fair structure—that is, a lieart prepared for 
the reception of God. If he dig deep, led onward by 
sincere contrition for past offences, he will find a golden 
sarcophagus—that is, a mind gilded w'ith virtue and full 
of the divine grace. Throe golden circlets will ornament 
it, and these are faith, hope, and charity. But what is 
written there ? In the first place, “ I have expended.” 
Tell me, my beloved, -what have you expended ? The 
good Christian may reply, “ Body and soul in the service 
of God.” Whosoever of you thus expends his life, will 
secure the rewards of eternity. The second legend saith, 
“I have kept.” Tell mo, my beloved, what have you 
kept ? The good Christian may answer, “ A broken and 

• The story seems here to be defective. “ What I expended, I 
have; what I gave away, 1 have,” receives no explanation. It may 
be filled up thus; '‘What 1 expended, I have,” that is, having ex^ 
pended my property with judgment, 1 have received various benefits 
whioh remain to me in my posterity. “ What I gave away, I have,** 
that is, my donations have prooured for mo the thanks of the poor, 
and the blessing of heaven. 
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oonti'ite Bpirit.” The third inscription says, “ 1 have 
given.” Tell me, my beloved, what have you given ? The 
good Christian may reply, “ My whole heart to God.” Et 
sic de uteris. 


TALE XVII. 

OF A PERFECT LIFE. 

An emperor decreed that whoever wished to serve him 
should obtain his wish, conditionally that he struck three 
times upon the palace gate, by which those within might 
understand that he wished to take service. Now, there 
w'as a certain poor man in the Boman empire, called Guido; 
who, on hearing the mode by which admission to tlie 
emperor’s service was to be attained, thus thought—“1 
am a poor fellow, of low descent; it is better for me to 
sei-ve and acquire wealth than to live in independence 
and starve.” So ho proceeded to tlie palace, and according 
to the edict, gave three blows upon tlie gate. The porter 
immediately opened it, and brought him in. He was 
introduced and made his obeisance to the emperor, who 
said, “What seek you, my friendGuido replied, “I 
wish to serve your majesty.” “ And for what ofdce may 
you be fit?” returned the emperor. “I can serve, with 
tolerable expertness, in six capacities,” said Guido. “ First, 
I can act as body-guard to the prince; I can make his bed, 
dress his food, and wash his feet. Secondly, I can watch 
when others sleep, and sleep when others watch. Thirdly, 
I can drink good drink, and tell whether it bo good or 
not. Fourthly, I can invite company to a festival for 
my master’s honour. Fifthly, I can make a fire withoul 
the least smoke, which will warm all that approach it. 
Sixthly, I can teach people the way to the Holy Land, 
from whence they will return in excellent health.” “ By 
mj faith,” said the emperor, “ these are fine matters, and 
will be useful on many occasions. Thou shalt stay with 
me, and serve me first as body-guard. In each department 
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thoti shdlt remain a full year.” Gnido e^preased Hmaelf 
content; and every night made ready the emperor’a hed, 
washed the linen, and occasionally changed it. Then he 
lay down at the entrance of the chamber, armed at all 
points. He likewise provided a dog, whose barking 
might warn him of any danger. Once every week* ho 
washed the emperor’s feet, and in all respects ministered so 
faithfully and manfully, that not the least fault was 
found with him. The emperor, therefore, was well 
pleased; and at the expiration of the year made him 
his seneschal, preparatory to the fulfilment of the second 
office, which was to watch. Then Guido commenced his 
operations; and during the whole summer collected a 
variety of stores, and watched with great assiduity the 
fittest opportunities. 8o that on the approach of winter, 
when others, who had wasted the proper season, began to 
labour and lay up, he took his ease, and thus completed 
the service of the second year. When the emperor per¬ 
ceived his diligence and sagacity, he called to him his 
chief butler, and said, “ Friend, put into my cup some of 
the best wine, mingled witli must and vinegar,! and give 
it to Guido to taste; for that is his third ministry, namely, 
to taste good drink, and pronounce upon its qualities.” 
The butler did as he was commanded. When Uuido had 
tasted, he said, “ It was good; it is good; it will he good. 
That is, the must which is new will he good when it is 
older; the old vrino is good, at present; and the vinegar 
was good formerly.” When the emperor saw that he had 
such a sound judgment of the beverage, he said, “ Go now 
through town and country, and invite all, my friends to a 
festival; for Ohristmas is at hand: herein shall consist 

« t ’ 

* [Semel conni ebdomada. Mr. Swan traBslatcs thia ** every 
being appanmtly shocked at the soanty use miMle by the 
eatperor of soap and water. —Ed.] 

. f Mud is new wine. ** Yintim igiinr mustum, quomodo Oaip 
l^[uitur, idem eat, quod nor^fii,Sive alvos Nonius: Mfutum, 

utnr aolam tinum, verhm noveUum quiequid est, reoth dicitor ” ' 

V^por, Isd. aeetmn. Optimum et laUiUtiasiBiwm aeetnm a 
l^maais Imbebatu? dSgypttrai, quod acrimoniam quidem habebat 
mnltam, aed mixtam tamen dulcedine aliqna, quffi Mperitatem toUedt. 
iiM hprroreiii gustandi injicerot.”— J^aeeiol. The i^egar spok^bf 
is file text was probdfiy sweetened. 
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foortlj imnistty.” 6Kii<lo 

txistiQad of oxdCTititig tho orders he had received, he invited 
iwnie but the emperor’s enemies; thtis, on Ohiistmes Eve, 
his court was filled with them. When he observed thid, 
he was exceedingljr perturbed, and oalling Guido to him, 
said, “How is this? Did you not say that you knew 
what men to ask to my table ? ” He answered, “ Surely, 
my Lord.” “ And said I not,” returned the emperor; vety 
much provoked, “ said I not that thou wert to invite my 
friendi f How comes it that thou hast assembled only my 
enemies?” “My Lord,” replied Guido, “suffer mo to 
speak. At all seasons, and at all hours, your friends may 
visit you, and they are received with pleasure; but it is 
not so with your enemies. From which reflection I per¬ 
suaded myself that a conciliating behaviour and a good 
dinner would convert your inveterate enemies into wami 
friends.” This was really the caso; before the feast con¬ 
cluded they all became cordial partisans, and as long as 
they lived remained faithful to their sovereign. Tho 
emperor, therefore, was much delighted, and cried, 
“Blessed he God, my enemies are now my friends! 
Execute thy fifth ministry, and make both for them and 
me a fire that shall bum without smoke.” Guido replied, 
“It shall be done immediately,” and he thus performed 
his promise. In tlio heat of summer, ho dried a quantity 
of green wood in the sun: having done this, he made a 
fire with it that blazed and sparkled, but threw out no 
smoke; so that the emperor and his friends warmed them- 
selveri without ineouvenience. He was now direotod to 
perform his last service, and promised great honours and 
wealth on completing it also, equally to the saifbfaotion of 
his^master. “My Lord,” said Guido, “whoever would 
travel to the Holy Land must fellow mo to the seaside.” 
Accordingly, proclamation being made, men, women, and 
children in immense crowds hastened after him. When 
they arrived at the appointed place, Guido said, “My 
^endfi, do you observe in the sea the same things which 
I‘do ? ” dmey answered, “ We know not that.” “ Then,” 
ec^xtihued he, “do you perorfve in the midst of the 
an immense rock? lift up your eyes and iodk.” They 
replied, “ Master^ we see it w^l enough, but do not ifndm^ 
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stand why you ask us.” “ Know,” said he, “ that in this 
rook there is a sort of bird continually sitting on her nest, 
in which are seven eggs. While she is thus employed 
the sea is tranquil; but if she happen to quit her nest, 
storm and tempest immediately succeed; insomuch that 
they who would venture upon the ocean are certain to be 
cast away. On the other hand, as long as she sits upon 
the eggs, whoever goes to sea will go and return in 
safety.” “But,” said they, “how shall we ascertain 
when the bird is on her nest, and when she is not?” 
He replied, “ She never quits her nest except on some 
particular emergency. For there is another bird, ex¬ 
ceedingly hostile to her, and labouring day and nigbt to 
defile her nest and break the eggs. Now, the bird of the 
nest, when she sees her eggs broken and her nest fouled, 
instantly flies away possessed with the greatest grief; 
then the sea rages, and the winds become very boisterous. 
At that time you ought especially to avoid putting out of 
port.” Tho people made answer, “ But, master, what 
remedy is there for this? How shall wo prevent the 
unfriendly bird from approaching the other’s nest, and 
so pass safely over tho waters ? ” “ There is nothing,” 

returned Guido, “which this unfriendly bird so much 
abhors as the blood of a lamb. Sprinkle, therefore, with 
this blood the inside and tho outside of the nest, and as 
long as 0110 single drop remains it will never approach 
it; the bird of tho nest will sit; the sea will continue 
calm; and you will pass and repass with perfect safety.” 
When they had heard this, they took the blood of tho 
Jamb, and sprinkled it as he had said. They then passed 
securely to the Holy Land; and the emperor, seeing 
that Guido had fulfilled every ministry with wisdom, 
promoted him to a great ipilitary command, and bestowed 
on him immense riches.* 

APPLICATION, 

My beloved, the emperor is our heavenly Father, who 
decreed that whosoever struck thrice upon the gate— 

There are several popular stories not unlike the present^ but 
tiueQT will probably occur to the memory of most readers. 
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that is, who prayed, fasted, and gave alms—should heoomo 
a soldier of the Church militant, and finally attain ever* 
lasting life. Guido is any poor man, who in baptism 
begins his ministry. Tho first office is to serve Christ, 
and prepare the heart for virtue. Tho second is to watch: 
“ For ye know not at what hour tho Son of Man oometh.” 
Tho third, to taste of penitence; which wa« good to the 
saints who live eternally in heaven; and it is good, because 
it brings us to that blessed situation. Lastly, it will bo 
good, when the resurrection is come, and we are summoned 
to receive a crown of glory. Tho fourth ministry is t(» 
invite Christ’s enemies to become His friends, and inherit 
eternal life: for He “ came not to call tho righteous, but 
sinners to rcpontanco,” Tho fifth is to light tho firo of 
charity, which shall burn free from all impure and im- 
proper feelings. Tho sixth, to teach tho way to tho 
Holy Land—that is, to heaven. Tho sea, over which men 
must be convoyed, is tho world. The rock, in tho midst 
of it, is tho human form, or rather tho heart, on which a 
bird cowers; that is, tho Holy Spirit. Tho seven eggs 
are seven gifts of tho Spirit. If tho Spirit leave ns tlio 
devil defiles the nest, and destroys tlioso good gifts. I’ho 
blood of tho lamb is Christ’s blood, shed for our salvation, 
with which wo ought ever to bo sprinkled; that is, over 
to retain it in meniory.’*’ 


• There is a curious defence of transubstantialion in this moral; 
and we may admire its ingenuity while wo reprobate tho absurd 
doctrine it is designed to advooate. 

You ask,” says tho writer of the Geet, “ by what means bread 
may be converted into the real body of Christ. Observe how tho 
mother nourishes her child. If sho iiunger and want milk, tho infant, 
deprived of its proper sustenance, languishes and dies. But if, in her 
greatest extremity sho drink but the Iocs of wine, those lees, taken 
by the mouth, iJecomo changed into blood, and supply milk and 
iititriment to the child. If nature, then, exert so much power over 
tho woman, how much more shall tho virtue of tho sacramental rite, 
operating by the mouth of the priest (that is, by the words of Christ 
proceeding from his mouth), convert bread into flesh, and wine into 
blo^?” 
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TALE XVIII. 

OF VENIAL SIN. 

A ctiRTAiN soldier, called Julian, unwittingly killed His 
parents.* For being of noble birth, and addicted, as 
youth frequently is, to the sports of the field, a stag 
which he hotly pursued suddenly turned round and 
addressed him: “ Thou who pursuest me so fiercely shalt 
be the destruction of thy parents.” These words greatly 
alarmed Julian, who feared their accomplishment even 
while he disavowed the probability. Leaving, therefore, 
his amusement, he went privately into a distant country^ 
and enrolled himself in the bands of a certain chieftain. 
His conduct, as well in war as in peace, merited so highly 
from the prince ho served, that he created him a knight, 
and gave him the widow of a castellanj in marriage, 
with her castle as a dowry. 

All tliis while, the parents of Julian bewailed the 
departure of their son, and diligently sought for him in 
all places. At length they arrived at the castle, axul in 
.rulian’s al>Hon(!o were introduced to his wife, who asketl 
them what they wore. They communicated without 
reserve the occasion of their search, and thei?: sorrow for 
an only child. Convinced by this explanation that they 
wore her husband’s parents (for ho had often conversed 
with her about them, and det^ed the sti'ange occurrence 
which induced him to flee his country), she xecedved tham 
very kindly; and in consideration of the love she boro 
her husband, put them into her own bed, and commanded 
another to bo prepared elsewhere for herself. Now, early 
in tlve morning, the lady castellan went to Her devotiopa- 
In the mean time Julian returning Home, Hastened, ac* 
cording to custom, to the cdmmber of His wife, imagining 
tliat sH© Had not yet risen. Fearful of awaking Her, H© 

* [[This stoi^ is remarkable for its resemblance in several i^Dacit 
to that of CEmpus, to which legend the Greek dramatists Were 
indebted for some of their finest ocmoeptioiiB.—En.] 

t The castellaa was a military guardian of a castle and of the 
same dignity as the viscount. (See Du Gange.) 
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softly entered the apartment, and perceiving two persons 
in bed, instantly conolnded that his wife was dxidoyal. 
Without a moment^B pause, he unsheathed his sahre, and 
slew both. Then he hurried from the chamber, and acci¬ 
dentally took the direction in which the church lay, and 
by which his wife had proceeded not long before. On Ihe 
threshold of the sacred building he distin^ished her, and 
struck with the utmost amazement, inquired whom they 
wero that had taken possession of his bed. She replied 
that they were his parents; who, after long and wearisome 
search in pursuit of him, arrived at his castle the last 
evening. The intelligence was as a thunderbolt to 
Julian; and unable to contain himself he burst into an 
agony of tears. “ Oh! ” ho exclaimed, “ lives there in the 
world so forlorn a wretch as I am ? This accursed hand 
has murdered my parents, and fulfilled the horrible predic¬ 
tion which I have struggled to avoid. Dearest wife, 
pardon my fatal suspicions, and receive my last farewell ; 
for never will I know rest, until I am satisfied that God 
has forgiven mo.” His wife answered, “ Wilt thou abnm- 
don me then, my beloved, and leave me alone and widowed ? 
No—have been the participator of thy happiness, and 
now will participate thy grief.” Julian opposed not, and 
they departed together towards a largo river, that flowed 
at no great distance, and wdioro many had perished. In 
this place they built and endowed a hospital, whore they 
abode in the truest contrition of heart. They always 
ferried over those who wished to cross the river, and 
received great numbers of poor people within the place. 
Many years glided by, and, at last, on a very cold night, 
about the mid-hour, as Julian slept, overpowered with 
fatigtie, a lamentable voice seemed to call iiis name, and 
beg him in dolorous accents to take the speaker across the 
river. He instantly got up, and found a man covered 
with the leprosy, perishing for very cold. He brought 
hini into the house, and lighted a fire to warm him; but 
he could not made warm. That he might omit no 
possible means of cherishing the leper, he carried him inl^ 
^ own bed, and ehdeavonred by the heat of his body to 
restore him« After a,while, he who seemed sick, and cold, 
asid l^irous, appeared enveloped in an immortal tqplendour s 
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and waving his light wings, seemed ready to mount up 
into heaven. Turning a look of the utmost benignity 
upon his wondering host, he said, “ Julian, the Lord hath 
sent mo to thee, to announce the acceptance of thy contri¬ 
tion. Before long both thou and thy partner will sleep in 
tho Lord.” So saying, the angelic messenger disappeared, 
Julian and his wife, after a short time fully occupied in 
good works, died in peace. (3) 

AI'i'LJ CATION. ' 

My beloved, the knight Julian is any good Christian 
prelate, who ought manfully to war against the devil, the 
world, and tho flesh; and to hunt—that is, to acquire 
souls for the service of God. lie should fleo from tho 
W'orld, and ho will then receive tho lady castellan in 
maiTiagc—that is, divine grace. Tho parents are tho 
vanities of this life, which pursue a man everywhere: 
these parents must bo slain with tho sabre of repentance. 
Tho river is tho Holy Scriptures; and tho hospital by its 
side is prayer, fasting, and alms-giving. 


TALE XIX, 

OF THE SIN OF PJIIDE. 

We read in tho Human annals (i.c. Gesla Romanorum) of 
a prince called Hompey. Ho was united to tho daughter 
of a nobleman, whose name was Caesar. It was agreed be¬ 
tween them to bring the whole world into subjection; and 
wdth this view Pompey gave instructions to his associate 
to possess himself of certain distant fortresses: for the 
latter being a young man, it became him to be most active. 
In tho mean while, Pompey, as the chief person of the 
commonwealth, endeavoured to guard it against the 
machinations of thoir enemies; and appointed a particular 
day for the return of Caesar—^in failnre of whi<^ he wag 
to be deprived of his citizenship for ever.* Five years 

* [The mixture of romance and history throughout this tale is 
wonderful) not to say ludicrous. The belief tJiat “Pompey the Greot^ 
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were allowed him; and Gmsarf aafiembling a large armv, 
marohed rapidly into the country he was about to attach. 
But the inhabitants being warlike, he was unable to 
subdue them in the specified time. Caring, therefore, to 
offend Pompey less than to relinquish his conquests, he 
continued abroad considerably beyond the five years; and 
was consequently banished the empire. When Caesar had 
concluded the campaign ho turned towards Home, march¬ 
ing with his forces across a river, distinguished by tho 
name of Rubicon. Hero a phantom of immense stature, 
standing in the middle of the water, opposed his passage. 
It said, “ Ctesar, if your purpose bo the welfare of the 
state—pass on; but if not, boM^are how you advance 
another stop.” Caesar re])lied, “ I have long fought for, 
and am still prepared to undergo every hardship in 
defence of Romo; of which I tako tho gods whom I 
worship to be my witnesses.” As ho said this, the 
phantom vanished. Caesar then 8])urrod his war-horse 
and crossed the river; but having effected his passage, ho 
paused on the opposite bank:—“ I have rashly promised 
peace,” said he; “ for in this case, I must relinquish my 
just right.” From that hour he pursued Pompey with tho 
utmost virulonoe, oven to the death; and was himself 
eilain afterwards by a band of conspirators,* 


AITLICATION. 

My beloved, by Pompey understand the Creator of all 
things; Caesar signifies Adam, who was tho first man. 
His daughter is the soul, betrothed to God. Adam was 

was a soTerdgn Prince of Rome is only one of the strange delusions 
which existed during the period somewhat loosely known as ‘*the 
Middle Ages.”—En.] 

* This story is evidently built upon a confused tradition of Ctesar 
and Pompey. “ It was impossible,” says Warton, “ that tho Roman 
History could pass through the dark ages without being infected 
with many romantio corruptions. Indeed, the Roman was almost 
th© only ancient history which the readers of those ages knew: and 
what related even to Fagan Rome, the parent of the modem papal 
Kietrepolis of Christianity, was redded with a superstitions venera- 
tkm and cAen magnifisd with miraoulouB additions.”— Disc, en the 
fiomottfinm, toI Lp.pl. . 


9 
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pl€M3ed in Paradise to cultivate and to ^uard it; but not 
iuliilliiig the condition imposed upon bim» Caesar, ho 
was expelled his native country. The Bubioon is baptism^ 
by which mankind re-enters a state of blessedness. 


TALE XX. 

OF TRIBULATION AND ANGUISH. 

In the reign of the Emperor Conrad, there lived a certain 
count, called Leopold, who for some cause, fearing the 
indignation of his master, fled with his wife into the 
woods, and concealed himself in a miserable hovel. % 
chanoe the emperor hunted there; and being carried away 
by the heat of the chace, lost himself in the woods, and 
was benighted. Wandering about in various directions, 
he came at length to the cottage where the count dwelt, 
and requested shelter. Now, his hostess being at that time 
pregnant, and near the moment of her travail, prepared, 
though with some difficulty, a meal, and brought whatever 
he required. The same night she was delivered of a son. 
While the emperor slept, a voice broke upon his ear, 
which seemed to say, “ Take, Take, Take.” He aroso 
immediately, and with considerable alarm said to himself, 

What can that voice mean ? ‘ Take! Take! Take! * 
What am I to take ? ” He reflected upon the singularity 
of this for a short space, and then fell asleep. But a 
second time the voice addressed him, crying out, “ Kestore, 
Restore, Restore.” He awoke in very great sorrow. 

What is all this ? ” thought he. “ First, I was to ‘ Take, 
Take, Take,’ and there is nothing for me to take. Just 
now the same voice exclaimed, ‘ Restore, Restore, Restore/ 
and what can 1 restore when 1 have taken xtoihing?” 
XInabb to explain the mystery, he again slept; imd the 
ihird time the voice spoke. “Fly, Fly, Fly,*^ it said, 
“ for a child is now bom, who shall become thy sou-in¬ 
law/’ These words created great perplexity in the em* 
peror; and getting up very early in the mondng, 
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sotight out two of his squires, and said, “ Go and furoo 
away that child from ite motber; cloave it in twain, ahd 
bring its heart to me.” The terrified squires obeyed, and 
snatched away the child as it hung at i& mother^s breast. 
But observing its very great beauty, they wore moved 
to compassion, and placed it upon the branch of a tree, to 
rescue it from the wild beasts; aud then killing a hare,< 
they conveyed its heart to the emperor.* Soon after this, 
a duke travelling in the forest, passed by, and hearing the 
cry of an infant, searched about; and discovering it, placed 
it, unknown to any one, in the folds of his garment. 
Having no child himself, ho convoyed it to his wife, hade 
her nourish it as their own, and gave it the name of Henry, 
The boy grow up, handsome in person and cxtremsly 
eloquent; so that he iTOcamo a general favourite. Now, 
the emperor, remarking the extraordinary quickness of the 
youth, desired his foster-father to send him to court; 
where he resided a length of time. But the great estima¬ 
tion in which ho w'as held by all ranks of people, caused 
the emperor to repent what ho had done; and to fear lest 
he should aspire to the throne, or probably bo the same 
whom, as the child, ho had commanded nis squires to 
destroy. Wishing to secure himself from every possible 
turn of fortune, he wrote a letter with his own hand to the 
queen to the following purport: “ I command you, on pain 
of death, as soon as this letter reaches you, to put the 
young man to death.” When it was completed, he went 
by some accident into a church, and seating himself upon 
a‘ bench, fell asleep. The letter had been enclosed in a 
purse, which hung loosely from his girdle ; and^a certain 
priest of the place, impelled by an ungovernable curiosity, 
opendd the purse and read the purposed Wickedness. Filled 
with horror and indignation, ho cunningly erased the 
passage commanding the youth’s death, and wrote in¬ 
stead, “ Give him our daughter in marriage.” The writing 
was conveyed to the queen, who finding the emperor’s 
signature, and the impression of the royal signet, called 
together the princes of the empire, and celebrated theil 

* [This circumstaoca is a part of several well-knoini stories. 
Sesy in particcimr, Lookbart^s Spanish Ballads, '*Tbo Escape of 
GfeyfetoB.”—^El).] 
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nuptials with great pomp. When this was communi¬ 
cated to the emperor he was greatly afflicted, but when he 
heard the whole chain of miraculous interposition from the 
two squires, the duke, and the priest, ho saw that he must 
resign himself to the dispensations of Grod. And, therefore, 
sending for the young man, ho confirmed his maniage, 
and appointed him heir to his kingdom.* 


AfPLlCATloX. 

My beloved, the emperor is God tlio Father; who, 
angry with our first parents, drove them from Paradise 
into the woods, and desolate places of life. The child who 
was born is Jesus Christ, whom many persecute ; but who 
will finally triumph over all His enemies. The squires 
are the divine power and grace operating upon the heart. 
The child is placed in a tree—that is, in the Church; and 
the duke, who preserved it, is any good prelate. The 
slain hare is our carnal aftectioiis, which ought to be 
destroyed. The letter which the emperor wrote with his 
own hand is every evil imagination which possesses the 
heart. For then Christ is in danger of being dostro3’'ed. 
The priest who preserved the youth is any discreet 
minister, who by means of the Sacred Writings mollifies 
the asperities of the human soul, and betroths it to Heaven. 

* “This etorjr is told by Gaxtou in tbo Golden Lecenoe. under 
the life of Pelagian tbo Pope, entitled ‘ Here foloweth ttie lyf of Saynt 
Pelayyen the pope, teith many otiier hy»U>rye» o«d gentytt of tJte Lombardee, 
and of Machomete, nrith other crmycle'^' The Gesta Longobadorum 
are fertile in legendary matter, and furnished Jacobus de Voragine, 
Oazton’a original, with many marvellous liistories. Caxtou, from tiie 
■qe$H» of the Lon^ardis, gives a wonderful account of a pestilence in 
' Italy, under the reign of king Gilbert.”— Warton. The Golden 
Leoendb enters somewhat into the life of the Emperor Henry after 
be came to the throne. Amongst other matters, he ** put out of liia 
countree all the juglora and gave to poor people all y< was went to 
be given tc mynstrelles.”—Fob ccclxiL 
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TALE XXI. 

OF OVERREACHING AND CONSriRACY, AND OF CAUTION 

OPPOSED TO THEM. 

Jdstin records that the Lacedaemonians conspired against 
their king; and prevailing, banished him. It happened 
that a king of the Persians plotted the destruction of the 
same state, and prepared to besiege Lacedeemon with a 
large army. The exile, though smarting beneath the 
wrongs accumulated on him by his own subjects, could not 
but have regard for the land of his nativity. Having ascer¬ 
tained, therefore, the hostile designs of the Persian monarch 
against the Lacedeemonians, ho reflected by what means 
he might securely forewarn tliem of the impending dan¬ 
ger. Accordingly, taking up his tablets, he communicated 
his discovery, and explained how they might best resist 
and defeat their enemies. 

When ho had written, he enveloi)ed the whole in wax, 
and finding a trustworthy messenger, despatched him to 
the chiefs of the state. On inspection of the tablets, no 
writing could be distinguished; for the entire surface of 
the w'ax discovered not the slightest impression. This 
naturally gave rise to much discussion, and each delivered 
his opinion as to the intent and further disposal of tlu^ 
tablets. But the mystery none of them could unravel. 
Now, it chanced tliat a sister of tho Lacodtemonian king, 
understanding their perplexity, requested i^ermission to 
inspect them. Her desire was admitted ; she commenced 
a minute investigation, and assisted by that peculiar 
shrewdness which women frequently display in emer¬ 
gencies, raised the wax, and a portion of tho writing 
became manifest. She had now a clue, and proceeding 
in her work, gradually removed the waxen covering and 
exhibited the legend at full. The nobles of the council, 
thus pre-monished, rejoiced exceedingly; took the neces¬ 
sary steps, and secur^ themselves against the menaced 
siege.* 

* [This story is told by Herodotus (?ii. 239), and luui suffered 
fewer mutilations than some of the other stories which are founded 
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AITLICATION. 

My beloved, tlio king is Christ, who is banished by 
human depravity from His right. Nevertheless, He so 
loved us, as to contrive a means of freeing us from the 
attacks of our enemy the devil. 


TALK XXII. 

OF WORLDLY FEAR. 

AuGUSTiiJE tolls US that, when the Egyptians formerly 
<leified Isis and Serapis, they proceeded in this mannei*. 
First, they made a law that whosoever declared them 
to be mortal, or so much as spoke of their birth, should 
be put to an ignominious death. Then they erected two 
images; and that the aforesaid law should be strictly 
observed, they placed near tliem, in every temple dedi¬ 
cated to their honour, another of diminutive form, liaviug 
a forefinger laid upon its lips,—to indicate that silence 
was indispensably required of tbose wbo entered their 
temples. In this way they endeavoured to repress the 
promulgation of truth. * ' 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, these Egyptians are all worldly-minded 
men, who would deify and worship their vices, while th<^ 
sedulously hide truth from the heart. The smaller image 
is fefrr of the world, which is ever instrumental in the sup¬ 
pression of truth. 

on history. Tho king who employed the device was Demazatiu; so 
£vr from, being wronged** by his subjects^ he was exiled for persistent 
misoenduot; and was strongly suq>eoted of aotoal treachery. 

4ntu^ mmarkij that it is doubtfhl whether it was good-wfil or a feelmg 
of msmoioos joy which induced him to send the infonnation to his 
countrymen. Gorgo, who detected the meaning of tho tablets, was 
not the “ siatOT of the king,** hvA his ififSi the king being the lainoiui 
Leonidas.—-£t>.3 > 
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TALE XXlII. 

OF SPIRITUAL MEDICINE. 

Saust Aitgustinjs relates that an ancient custom formerly 
prevailed^ in compliance with which emperors, after death, 
were laid upon a funeral pile and burnt; and their ashes 
deposited in a certain lofty place. But it happened that 
one of them died whose heart resisted the impression of 
fire. This circumstance created the utmost astonishment, 
and all the rhetoricians, and other wise men of every 
province, were summoned to one place. The question was 
then proposed to them, and they thus answered: “ The 
emperor died by poison, and through the influence of the 
latent venom his heart cannot be consumed.” When this 
was understood, they drew the heart from the fire, and 
covered it with theriaque,* and immediately the poison was 
expelled. The heart, being returned to the flames, was 
soon reduced to ashes. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, men are thus in a spiritual sense. The 
heart is impoisoned, and then the fire of the Holy Ghost 
will not touch it. The theriaqne is r<‘pentance, which 
removes all transgressions. 


TALE XXIV. 

OF THE SUGGESTIONS OF THE DEVIL. 

There was a celebrated magician, who had a very beautiful 
garden, in which grew flowers of tho most fragrant smell, 
and fruits of the most delicious flavour. In short, nothing 
on earth could exbeed it. But he invariably refused 

• Theriaqne ia oa aniidete: “ Tiiiacum, antidotum pro theiieum, 
qltod vuIto weriaque dichnna*”— *1)11 Oange. See Note (4) at the end 
ofihevoiimie. 
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admittance to all except to fools, or such as wore his 
enemies, When sulfered to pass in, however, their wonder 
was extreme ; and they straightway implored to bo allowed 
to remain. But the magician would grant this boon to no 
one who did not give up his inheritance to him. The 
f(X)l8, of course, believing it to bo Paradise, while they 
themselves were the chosen and happy possessors of the 
land, gave not another thought to the niture. The conse¬ 
quence was that, one night, finding them asleep, tho 
magician cut them off; and thus, through the instru¬ 
mentality of a factitious Eden, perpetrated the foulest 
enormities. (r>) 


APriilCATfON. 

My beloved, the magician is the world. It suppli^ 
what is called wealth ; and this, when men have obtained, 
they close their hand upon it, and believe themselves rich. 
Presently they open thoir hands, and tho treasure has dis¬ 
appeared.* 

• Gay appears to Lave takeu tho idea of his 42nd Fable from the 
moral of this tale. “ Talis punit scutrdlum,” says tho Latin, “ et nihil 
ponit intus; interim fabnlatur et trufat et Indihcat circiimstantes: 
postek queerit quid est ibi; et apparent denarii. Distribuit et dat 
circiimst.antibns. Accipiunt srutanter; et cum clauserint manus, 
credontoH so habere denariuin; postek apericutes manna nihil inve- 
niunt.*’ [Such a ono lays down a dish, but ho puts nothing in it. lii 
the mean time ho prates, cheats, and mocks tlio spectators. Presently 
ho inquires what is there? and a number of pennies appear, which 
he distributes to the standers-by. They receive them gratefully, 
close their hands, and believe that they hold them fast. By and by 
they open their hands and find nothing.] 

“ Trick after trick deludes tlie train. 

He shakes his bag, and shows all fair, 

His fingers spread, and nothing there. 

Then bids it rain with showers of gold; 

And now his ivory eggs are told. 

• • « « 

A purse sue to a thief exposed; 

At once his ready fingers closed. 

He opes his fist, the treasure’s iled, 

He sees a halter in its stead.” 

Gay’s Fa}Ae$f ed. 1727. 
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TALE XXV. 

OF INGRATITUDE. 

A ceutaiN noble lady suffered many injuries from a tyran¬ 
nical king, who laid waste her domains. When the 
particulars of it were communicated to her, her tears 
flowed fast, and her heart was oppressed with hitternoss. 
It happened that a pilgrim visited her, and remained there 
for some time. Observing the poverty to wliich she liad 
been reduced, and feeling compassion for lier distresses, he 
offered to make war in her defence, on condition that, if 
he fell in battle, his staff and scrip should Ik 5 retained in 
lier private chamber, as a memorial of liis valour, and of 
her gratitude. She faithfully promised compliance with 
his wishes; and the pilgrim, hastening to attack the 
tyrant, obtained a splendid victory. But, in the heat of 
the contest, he was himself mortally wounded. The lady, 
aware of this, did as she promised; the staff and scrip were 
suspended in her chamber. Now, when it was known that 
she had recovered all her lost possessions, three kings made 
largo preparations to address, and, as they hoped, incline 
her to become the wife of one of them. The lady, fore¬ 
warned of the intended honour, adorned herself with great 
care, and walked forth to meet them, I'hey were rectaved 
according to their dignity ; and whilst they remained with 
her, she fell into some perplexity, and said to herself, “If 
these three kings enter my chamber, it will disgrace me to 
suffer the pilgrim’s staff and scrip to remain tliprc.” She 
commanded them to be taken away; and thus forget her 
TOWS, and plainly evinced her ingratitude. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the lady is the human soul, and the tyrant 
is the devil, who spoils us of our heavenly inheritance. 
The pilgrim is Christ, who fights for and redeems us; but, 
forgetfiu of His services, we receive the devil, the world, 
•nd the flesh, into the chamber of our souls, and put away 
the memorials of our Saviour’s love. 
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TALE XXVI. 

OF HUMILITY. 

There was a queen, who dishonoured herself with a 
servant, and bore him a son. This son, on arriviuff at 
years of maturity, practised every description of wicKed- 
ness, and conducted himself with the greatest insolence 
toward the prince, his reputed father. The prince, unable 
to account for such perversion of mind, interrogated the 
mother as to the legitimacy of her child ; and finding, by 
her reluctant confession, that he was not his son, though 
loth to deprive him of the kingdom, he ordained that his 
dress, for the time to come, should bo of a different texture 
and colour; one side to be composed of the most ordinary 
materials, and the other of the most valuable: so that 
when he looked upon the baser portion, his pride might be 
abated, and the vicious propensities, in which he had 
indulged, relinquished; on the other hand, when he 
surveyed the more gorgeous part, his hopes might be 
raised, and his spirit animated to goodness. By this 
judicious device, he became remarkable for humility, and 
ever after abandoned his dishonest life. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the queen is any one who commits a 
mortal sin. The worthless side of the garment is our 
fleshly substance ; the other is the soul, by which man is 
olass^ with the beings of heaven, and aspires to an 
immortal existence. 


TALE XXVIL 

OF JUST EKCJOMFENSBI. 

A VERY rich and powerful emperoir had an only danghtar 
of uncommon beauty. She was oonsigned to the osr^ fkf 
fiTq soldiers, who were oommanded to be omistuitly m 





arms; and every day a stated sum -was paid them out 
of the king’s treasury. This emperor had a seneschal 
whom he greatly favoured; and a valuable but ferocious 
dog, which it was necessary to confine with triple bhalns, 
since it killed all it could seize. It hap]pened that, the 
emperor lay in bed, he formed a resolution to procei^ to 
the Holy Land; and in the morning, when he arose, 
lor the seneschal, and said, “ I am about to undertake au 
expedition to Palestine; to your vigilance I commit my 
only daughter, with the soldiers of her guard. The dog, 
likewise, which I specially value, I entrust to your care; 
and, on pain of instant death, let there be no deficiency in 
attendance upon my daughter. You shall supply the 
soldiers with all that they require; hut observe that 
the dog is securely chained, and fed sparingly, so that his 
ferocity may abate.” The seneschal approved of all the 
emperor’s injunctions, and promised faithfully to comply 
with them; instead of which he acted in direct opposition, 
Tho dog was fed with the most unsuitable food, and not 
guarded as ho ought to have been. He denied the neces¬ 
saries of life to the lady, and robbed the soldiers of their 
pay, who, being needy and unemployed, roamed over the 
country in great distress. As for the poor girl, forsaken 
and destitute, she passed from her chamber into the courts 
yard of the hall which she occupied, and there wandered 
up and down in sorrow and tears. Now, the dog, whoso 
savage nature improper aliment had augmented, burst 
by a sudden and violent movement from the bonds that 
enchained him, and tore her limb from limb. When this 
afflicting circumstance was known in the kingdom, it 
excited universal regret. When the emperor heard of his 
dai^ghter’s death, he was deeply moved. The seneschal 
was summoned before him, and asked why the lady had 
been left unprovided for, the soldiers unpaid, and the dog 
improperly fed, contrary to his express command. Bi^t 
the man was unable to answer, and offered not the least 
excuse. Tho torturers, therefore, were called in; he was 
hand and and foolj, and thrown into a fiery furnpo. 
The emperor’s decree gave satisfaction to the wpole 
^pire,* , 

* ^ki is the tweaty*sixth abaptor in Warton’a Anal/sia « 
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ArPLICATION. 

My beloved, tbo emperor is our Lord Jesus Christ; the 
fair daughter is the human soul; the five soldiers are the 
five senses; and the dog is carnal affections, which disturb 
and slay the spirit. The triple chain is love to God—the 
fear of offending Him, and shame when we have done 
so. The seneschal is any man to whom the care of the 
senses and the guardianship of the soul is committed. 


TALE XXVIII. 

OF THE EXECRABLE DEVICES OF OLD WOMEN. 

In the kingdom of a certain empress there lived a knight, 
who was happily espoused to a noble, chaste, and beautiful 
wife. It happened that he was called upon to take a long 
journey, and previous to his departure he said to the lady, 
I leave you no guard but your own discretion; I be¬ 
lieve it to be wholly sufficient.” He then embarked with 
his attendants. Sho meanwhile continued at her own 
mansion, in the daily practice of every virtue. A short 
period had elapsed, when the urgent entreaties of a neigh¬ 
bour prevailed with her to appear at a festival; where, 
amongst otlier guests, was a youth, upon whom the excel¬ 
lence and beauty of the lady made a deep impression. Ho 
becaimo violently enamoured of her, and despatched various 
emissaries to declare his passion, and win ner to approve 
his suit. But the virtuous lady received his advances 
with the utmost scorn. This untoward repulse greatly 
disconcerted the youth, and his health daily declinea. 
Nevertheless ho visited the lady oft, which availed him 
nothing; he was still despised. It chanced that on one 
occasion he went sorrowfully towards the church; and, 
upon the way, an old woman accosted him, who by pre¬ 
tended sanctity had long obtained an undue share of 
reverence and regard. She demanded the cause of the 
youth’s apparent uneasiness. **It will nothing profit me 
to tell thee,” said he. “ But,” replied the old woman, ** as 
long as the sick man hides his malady from the physician 
he cannot be cured: discover tbe wound, and it is not 
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impossible but a remedy may be found. With the aid of 
Heaven I will restore you to health.” Thus ui*ged, the 
youth made known to her his love for the lady. “ Is that 
all ? ” said the beldam—“ return to your homo, I will find a 
medicine that shall presently relieve you.” Confiding in 
her assurances, he wont his way and the other hers. 

It seems she possessod a little dog, which she obliged 
to fast for two snccossivo days; on the third, she made broad 
of the flour of mustard, and placed it before the pining 
animal. As soon as it had tiisted the broad, the pungent 
bitterness cauBe<l the water to spring into its eyes, and the 
whole of that day tcais flowed copiously from tliem. The 
old woman, accompanied by her dog, posted to tho house 
of tho lady whom tho young man loved ; and tlio opinion 
entertained of her sanctity secured her an lionourablo and 
gracious reception. As they sat together, the lady noticed 
the weeping dog, and was curious to ascertain the cause. 
The crone fold her not to inquire, for that it involved a 
calamity too dreadful to communicate. 8uch a remark, 
naturally enough, excited still more the curiosity of tho 
fair questioner, and she earnestly pressed her to detail tho 
story. This was what tho old hag wanted; she said, 
“ That little dog was my daughter—too good and excellent 
for this world. She was beloved by a young man, who, 
thrown into despair by her cruelty, perished for her love. 
My daughter, as a punishment for her hard-hearted con¬ 
duct, was suddenly changed into the little dog respecting 
which you inc^^uire.” Saying these words, a few crocodile 
tears started into her eyes; and she continued, ** Alas! 
how often does this mute memorial recall my lo^t daughter, 
once so beautiful and virtuous: now—oh, what is she nowV 
de^aded fixim tho state of humanity, she exists only to 
pine away in wretchedness, and waste her life in tears. 
She can receive no comfort; and they who would ad¬ 
minister it can but weep for her distresses, which surely 
ar© without a parallel.” The lady, astonished and terrified 
at what she heard, secretly exclaimed—“ Alas ! I too am 
beloved; and be who loves me is in like manner at tho 
point of death”—and then, instigated by her fears, dis¬ 
covered the whole circumstance to tho old woman, who 
immediately answered * Beautiful lady, do nof disregard 
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tho anguish of this young man: look upon my tmhaf^ 
daughter, and, bo warned in time. As she is, you may be. 
‘^Ohl” returned the credulous lady, “my good mother, 
counsel me; what would you have me do ? Not for worlds 
would I become as she is.” “ Why, then,” answered the 
treacherous old woman, “ send direcrtly for the youth, and 
giTe him tho love he covets.” The lady said, “ May I 
entreat your holiness to fetch him: there might bo some 
scandal circulated if another went.” “ My dear daughter,” 
said dbe, “ I suffer with you, and will presently bring him 
hiilier.” She arose and returned with him; and thus the 
youth obtained his mistress. And so, through the old 
woman’s means, tho lady w'as led to adultery.* 

AI’PUCATION. 

My beloved, the knight is Christ; the wife is the soul, 
to which God gave free will. It is invited to the feast 
of carnal pleasures, where a youth—that is, the vanity of 
the W'orld—becomes enamoured of it. The old woman is 
the devil; the dog, tho hope of a long life, and the pre¬ 
sumptuous belief of God’s clemency, which lead us to 
deceive and soothe the soul. 


TALE XXIX. 

OF CORRUPT JUDGMENT. 

An emperor established a law that every judge convicted 
of a partial administration of justice should undergo the 

^ • The demon-hunter in Boccaccio is brought to mind by this story. 
T^ore tho ladv’a apprehensions “ grew so powerfully on her, that to 
prevent the like heavy doom from falling on her, she studied (and 
therein bestowed all the night season) how to change her hatred into 
loud lov% which at length she fully obtained.” — Decafnerotk, 6th Day^ 
Npv, 8. The same story occurs in the 12th chapter oi Alphonsusi U9 
C^Ufioali It appears in an English garb amongst a eoll^ 

tioh of iEsOf^s Fables, published in 1658. Mr. Ellis, or rather Mn 
DoUco^ his Analysis or Ali^onsns (see Ancient J^onumeeti^ 

has not noticed this tianslation. 

[Mr. Bwan thought dt to alter the torinination ibis stoay* by 
making the httsbanu return Suddenly and. MU his wife apd herioi^. 
TMs, he thought, “afforded a better mhial,” t have omittod bii 
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severest penalties. It ha^^ned that a certain jndgOt 
hri W by a large snm, gave a notoriously corrupt deoiiraoii. 
This circumstance reaching the ears of the emperor^ he 
commanded him to be hay^. The sentence ivas immedi¬ 
ately executed, and the skin of the culprit nailed upon the 
seat of judgment, as an awful warning to others to avoid 
a similar offence. The emperor afterwards bestowed the 
same dignity upon the son of the deceased judge, and on 
presenting the appointment, said, Thou wilt sit, to ad¬ 
minister justice, upon the skin of thy delinquent sir©: 
should any one incite thee to do evil, remember his fate; 
look down upon thy father’s skin, lest his fate befal thee.” 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ; the unjust judge is 
any evil man, who ought to be flayed—that is, Stnpp^ of 
all bad dispositions and humours. The skin nailed to the 
seat of judgment is Christ’s passion, which is a memorial 
to us of what our conduct should be. 


TALE XXX. 

OF OFFENCE AND JUDGMENT. 

A CERTAIN king determined on the occasion of some victory 
to appoint three especial honours, and an equal number of 
disagreeable accompaniments. The flrst of the honours 
was that the people should meet the conqueror with 
aeplamations and every other testimony of pleasure. The 
seoopd, that all the captives, bound hand and foot, should 
attend the victor’s chariot. The third honour was that, 
enwrapped in the tunic of Jupiter, he should sit upon a 
triumphal car, drawn by four white horses, and be thus 
brought to the capital. But lest these exalted rewards 
should swell the heart, and make the favourite of fortune 
forget his birth and mortal character, three causes of 
aomo^anee were attached to them, i^irst, a slave ssjt ou 
his right hand in the chariot—which se^ed to hint that 
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poverty and unmerited degradation wero no bars to the 
subsequent attainment of tbe highest dignities. 4 I'he 
second annoyance was that the slave should indict upon 
him several severe blows, to abate the haughtiness whioh 
the applause of nis countrymen might tend to excite—at 
the same time saying to him, “ Nosce te ipsum ” (that is* 
Itwm thyself)^ “ and permit not thy exaltation to render 
tlioo proud. Look behind thee, and remember that" thou 
art mortal.” The third annoyance was this, that free 
lic(3nce was given, upon that day of triumph, to utter the 
most galling roproa(‘lu‘s, and the most cutting sai'casiiis, 
against the -victor while enjoying liis triumph.* 

AITLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is our heavenly Father; and 
the conqueror our Lord Jesus Christ, -who has obtained a 
glorious victory over sin. The first honour typifies His 
entry into Jerusalem, when the people shouted, “ Hosanna 
to the 8 on of David.” The second, those enslaved by sin. 
The third, (^hrist’s divinity. The four white horses are 
the four Evangelists. The slave is the worst of the two 
lobbcrs crucified with oiir Lord. The second grievance is 
the blows Ho received ; and the third, the indignities with 
which lie was overwhelmed. 


TALE XXXL 

OF THE UIGOUK OF DEATH. 

We read that at the death of Alexander a golden sepul- 
chre was constnicted, and that a number of philosophers 

• Privileges of this kind were permitted to tbo Roman slaves, on 
the celebration of their Satumaha. Horace gives us an example 
(Sat ii. 7, 5):— 

“ Age, libertttte Decembri, 

(Qnando ita migores voluenint) ntere: narra.* 

Davus spares not hU master; and in oil probability, many a long^ 
treasured grudge would, on these occasions, be vented in the bitb^reft 
■weaBmi. . 
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asfiembled round it. On© said—“ Yesterday, Alexander 
made treasure of gold; and now gold makes a treasure 
of him.” Another observed—“ Yesterday, the whole world 
was not enough to satiate his ambition; to-day, three or 
four ells of cloth are more than sufficient.” A third said 
—“Yesterday, Alexander commanded tho people; to-duy, 
the people command him.” Another said—“ Yesterday, 
Alexander could enfranchise thousands ; to-day, ho cannot 
avoid the spear of death.” Another romarkod—“ Ycstcr- 
day, he pressed the earth; to-day, it oppresses him.” 
“ Yesterday,” continued another, “ all men feared Alexan¬ 
der ; to-day, men repute liim nothing.” Another said, 
“Yesterday, Alexander liad a multitude of friends ; to-ihiy, 
not one. Another said, “ Y^esterday, Alexander led on an 
army; to-day, that anny b<jars him to the grave.” 


ArPLICATION. 

My l>clovcd, any one may 1)0 called Aloxajider who is 
rich and worldly-minded; and to liini may the observa¬ 
tions of the philosopher be truly applied. 


TALE XXXII. 

OF CiOOI) INSPIKATION. 

Seneca mentions that in poisoned bodies, on account of 
the malignancy and coldness of the poison, no worm will 
ongendtr; but if the body be struck with lightning, in a 
few days it will be full of them.* 

. • Sencca’a observations are singular; “ Illud roque inter anuotanda 

poiiBB licet, quod et bominum, et coeteroruin anitnalium qua) icta sunt, 
eaput spectat ad exitum fnlminis: quod omnium peronssarum arborum 
contra rolmina hastnlie snrgunt. Quid, qnod tnalorum serpentiam, ot 
alkvtxin animalinm, quibus mortifera vis inest, cum fulmtno icta sunt, 
▼enoaum emme consnmitur ? Unde, inquit scis ? /n venenatu oorp<yri^ 
^0 termit non natoUur. Fulmine intra pauron dicn rmnfnant**— 
Kat. Qnsest. Hb. ii. 31 . ^ 

F 
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APPLICATION. 

My belovccl, men ai'O poisonod by sin, and then they 
]^rodnco no worm, that is, no virtue; but stnick with light¬ 
ning, that is, hj the grace of Qod^ they are fruitful in good 
works. 


TALE XXXIII. 

OF HANGING. 

Valkuius tells us that a man named ralctinus one da^ 
burst into a flood of tears, and calling his son and his 
neighbours around him, said, “ Alas! alas! I have now 
growing in my garden a fatal tree, on which my first poor 
wife hung herself, then my second, and after that my 
third. Have I not therefore cause for the wretchedness I 
exhibit?” “ Truly,” said one who was called Arrius, “ I 
marvel that you should weep at such an unusual instance 
of good fortune! Give mo, I pray you, two or three spri^ 
of that gentle tree, which I will divide with my neigh¬ 
bours, and thereby aftbrd every man an opportunity of 
indulging the landuhlo wishes of his spouse.” Paletinus 
complied witli his friend's request, and over after found 
ibis rcmarliublo tree the most productive part of his 
cstiitc.* 


AITLICATION, 

My lielovcd, the tree is the cross of Christ. The man*s 
three wives aro undo, lusts of the heart, and lusts of the 
eyes, which ou^t to he thus suspend^ and destroyed. 
Ho ■who solicited a part of the tree is any good Olmstiaii. 

* This curious aucodotc is recorded by (^oero, in his second book. 
* 11^ Olatore,” from whom, probably, ToiGriuB k^ximas copied it, if. 
it be in bis work. I cannot nnd it, 

' ^unt etiam, quts habent suspioionenuridicnli abwygiditiwpii; 

quo in gouere est iUud biculi, cum famlUaris qnidam quezerelin^ 
aicerot, uiorem susm suspendisse se de ficu. Amobo le, iuqui% mi 
i«fd nrborc, quo» Mfftin, furctilos.”— tab. ii 278. ^ . 
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T4LE XXXIV. 

OP CONfilDERAtlON OP LIFE. 

We read that Alexander the Groat was the disciple of 
Aristotle, from whoso instniotions he derived the greatest 
advantage. Amongst other important matters, he inquired 
of his master what would profit himself, and at tho same 
time bo serviceable to others. Aristotle answered, “My 
son, hear with attention; and if you retain ray oounsol, 
you will arrive at the greatest honours. There are seven 
distinct points to be regarded. First, that you do not 
overcharge the balance. Secondly, that you do not feed u 
fire with the sword. Thudly, gird not at tho crown; nor. 
Fourthly, eat tho heart of a little bird. Fifthly, when you 
have once commenced a proper undertaking, never tuna 
fr'om it. Sixthly, walk not in the high-road; and. 
Seventhly, do not allow a prating swallow to possess 
your eaves.” Tho king carefully considered the moaning 
of these cnigTnatical directions; and, observing them, ox- 
j)crienced their utility in his subsequent life.* 


APRUCAnON, 

My beloved, tho balance is human life; do not ovov- 
oharge it, but weigh everything accurately, and doliberato 
upon what you do. As in tho fable of the vulture. A 
vulture swooping ujwn her prey, struck it with her talons. 
After it was killed, she first endeavoured to carry off the 
whole; but finding this beyond her power, she tore off as 
much as she could ily away with, and left the remaindeiw 
Ixdiind. “ Bo not feed a fire with the sword,’^—that is, 
provoke not anger with sharp words. “ Gird not at the 
crown,”—that is, respect the established laws. “ Eat not 

# ^ This, I tMok, Is from the SeobhVa Sbcretorcsi. Arietotlo, foi 
two reasons, was a popular character in the dark ages. He was tho 
fathor of their philosophy; and had been the preceptor of Alexander 
the Great, one of the principal heroes of romance. Nor was Aristotle 
hinUN^ witbout his romantic history; in which he falls in lore with 
a quecri of Greece, who quickly confutes bis subtlest syllogisms.'* 
—Wahtos. 
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the heart of a little bird/’ which being weak and timid, 
bccomefl not the condition of a Christian man. “ When 
you have commenced a befitting design, do not turn from 
it,”—and especially, having begun repentance, persevere to 
the end. A viper, wishing to espouse a kind of cel called 
the lamprey, was rejected by the latter, because of the 
poison it conveyed. The viper, determining to carry its 
object, retired to a secret place and cast up the venom ; but 
after the nuptials were solemnized, went back to the place 
where the virus was deposited, and resumed the whole. In 
like manner do all sinners. They are awhile penitent, but 
soon return to their vomit—that is to their sins. “ Walk 
not by the high-road,”—which is the road of death. “ Per¬ 
mit not a prating swallow to possess your caves,”—-that is, 
suffer not sin to divell upon thy heart. 


TALE XXXV. 

OF TEACE, REFORMATION, ETC. 

In the Ronuin annals wo road that it 'was customary, when 
]»oace was established between noblemen who had been at 
variance, to ascend a lofty mountain, and take with them 
ft lamb, which they sacrificed in pledge of complete re¬ 
union ; thereby intimating, that as they then poured forth 
the blood of the lamb, so should his blood bo poured forth, 
who infringed the smallest article of that solemn compact. 

APPUCATION. 

lyfy beloved, the noblemen aro God and man ; and the 
lamb is Christ. 
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TALE XXXVL 

OF THE COURSE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

We are told of a ceftain king who, beyond all other 
things, wished to make himself acqnainted with the nature 
of man. Now, in a remote part of his kingdom, there dwelt 
a famous philosopher, by whoso great science many sur¬ 
prising mysteries were expounded. When the king heard 
of his celebrity, ho despatched a messenger to him to com¬ 
mand his immediate appearance at court. The philosopher 
willingly complied with the king’s wish. On his reaching 
the palace, the royal inquirer thus addressed him: “Master, 
I have hoard much of your extraordinary wisdom, and pro¬ 
found research into natural phenomena. I would myself 
bear testimony to the truth of the general report. In tho 
first place, tell me what is man?” Tho philosopher an¬ 
swered, “ Man is a wretched thing : this is his beginning, 
middle, and end. There is no truth so apparent; and 
therefore Job said, ‘ Man that is l)orn of a woman is full of 
miseries.* Look upon him at his birth ; he is poor and 
powerless. In tho middle period of his life, you will find 
the world attacking him, narrowdng his comforts, and con¬ 
tributing to the eternal reprobation of his soul. If you 
review tho end, you will mark the earth opening to receive 
him I And then, 0 king! what becomes of the pomp of 
your regal establishment—of the pride of your worldly 
glory?” “Master,’* said the king, “I will ask you four 
questions, which if you resolve well and wisely, I will 
elevate you to wealth and honour. My first demand is, 
What is man ? My second, What is he like ? Tho third, 
Where is ho? and the fourth, With whom is he associ¬ 
ated?” The philosopher repli^,* “ At your first question, 
my lord, I cannot hut laugh. You ask, ‘ What is man ? ’ 
Why, what is he but tho slave of death—^the guest of tho 
place he dwells in—a traveller hastily journeying to a dis¬ 
tant land! Ho is a slave, because he is subject to the hand 

* [I'he here begun by the philosopher is not completed, 

and gradually becomes nothing more tnan a moralim.tioii. Perba{» 
a part of the origitud is lost, and the speech has become confused and 
blended with the moralization.—En.] 
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of tile tomb; death fetters him, sweeM off from the BOene 
o‘ven the memorials of his name, and causes his days to 
drop away, like the leaves in autumn. But according to 
his desert will ho be rewarded or punished. Again, man 
is the * guest of the place he dwells in,’ for he lingers a few 
short hours, and then oblivion covers him as with a gar¬ 
ment. He is also a * a traveller journeying to a distant 
laud.’ Ho passes on, sleepless and watchful, with scarce a 
moment given him to snatch the means of subsistence^ and 
discharge the relative duties of his station. Heath hurries 
him away, IJow much, therefore, are we called upon to 
provide every refj[uisite for tlio journey—that is, the vir¬ 
tues which beseem and support tlie Christian. To your 
second question, * What is man like ? ’ I answer that he 
resembles a sheet of ice, which tho heat of noon certainly 
and rapidly dissolves. Thus man, mixed up of gross and 
elementary particles, by tho fervour of his own i^nnities, 
quickly falls into comiption. Moreover, he is like on 
apple hanging upon its parent stem. Tho exterior is lair, 
and promises a rich maturity—but there is a worm preying 
silently within ; ere long it drops to the earth, perforated 
and rotten at the core.* Whence, then, arises human 
pride ? The tliird query is, ‘ Whore is man ? ’ I reply, in a 
state of multifarious war, for he has to contend against tho 
world, the fi(%h, and tho devil. Your fourth demand was, 
‘ With whom is he associated ? ’ With seven troublesome 
companions, which continually beset and torment him. 
Thoso are, hunger, thiret, heat, cold, weariness, infirmity, 
and dcatlu Arm, therefore, the soul against the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, whose wars are divers sodiictiv© 
temptations. Various preparations are needful for an 
effectual resistance. The flesh tempts us with voluptuous¬ 
ness ; the world, by the gratifloatione of vanity; and the 
devil, by the suggestions ojT pride. If, then, the flesh 
tempt thee, remember that, th^gh the day and the hour 
be Unknown,^ it must soon return into its primitive dust I 
andf remember yet more, that eternal pojomhment a^wt9 

• An evil ao^ prodneiUg holy witnes^ 

IS like R viUetn with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly si iBm h&arV* 

IFKisi^ Jfereft. e/ VenAoCf Aet i Be. 8. 
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tliy dereliction from virtue. So, in tbo second obapter of 
the Book of Wisdom, * Our hody shall become dnSt' and 
ashes/ It follows that, after these passages of mortal life, 
oblivion shall bo our portion—we and our deeds alike 
shall bo forgotten. The recollection of this will often 
oppose a barrier to temptation, and prevent its clinging 
%vith fatal tenacity to tho heart. If the vanity of the 
■world allure thee, reflect uj)on its ingratitude, and thou 
wilt be little desirous of becoming bound to it. And 
though thou shouldst dedicate thy whole lifo to its sor- 
■vice, it will permit thee to carry off nothing but thy sins. 
This may bo exemplified by tho fable of tlie partridge. A 
partridge, anxious for the safety of her yoting, ou tho 
approach of a sportsman, ran iKjibro liim, feigning herself 
wounded, in order to draw him from her nest. Tho 
sportsman, crediting this appearaueo, eagerly followed. 
But she lured liim on, until ho had entirely lost sight 
of tho nest, and then rapidly flow away. Thus tho 
sportsman, deceived by the bird’s artifice, obtained only 
his labour for his pains.* So it is with tlio world. Tho 
sportsman who approaches tho nest is the good Christian, 
who acquires food and clothing by tho sweat of his brow. 
The world calls, and holds out the temptation, which his 
frailty cannot resist. She tolls him that if ho follow hesr, 
he will attain the desire of his heart. Thus he is gradually 
removed from works of goodness, and follows the vanities 
of this world. Death comes and bears on his pale steed 
tho deceived and miserable man, since lie neither lias those 
worldly goods he sought nor the frait of good vrorks. See 
how the world rewards its votaries ! f Bo, in 4he second 
chapter of James, “ The whole world is placed in evil; is 
composed of the pride of life,” &c. In the third place, if 
the devil tempt thee, remember Christ’s sorrows and suffer¬ 
ings—a thought which pride cannot surely resist. “ Put 

* This fable the partridge is popular; but it seems more 
a|iplieabl6 to the lapwing. 

f Here is a remarJmble coincidence or plagiarism. Pope has 
gtren a complete amd hterol version, of the passage in this moral. 

**Eeee quomodo XBundus suis searviteribas reddit meroedem.” 

“ See hmo the Wfrld Us uetemiis rewards t ” 

JUnral “ On tlic Character of Women ” 
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on,” Bays the apostle, * * * § ** the whole armour of God, that ye 
may stand fast.” Solinus • tells us (speaking of the won¬ 
ders of the world) that Alexander had a certain horse 
which ho called Bucephalus. When this animal was 
armed, and prepared for battle, ho would permit no one 
but Alexander to mount; and if another attempted it, ho 
presently threw him. But in the trappings of peace, he 
made no resistance, mount him who would. Thus a man, 
armed by the jjassion of our Lord, receives none into his 
heart but God ; and if the temptations of the devil strive 
to sit there, they are cast violently down. Without this 
armour, it is open to every temptation. Let us then study 
to clothe ourselves with virtue, that we may at length 
come to the glory of God. 


TALE XXXVIT. 

OF LIFTING UP THE MIND TO HEAVEN. 

Pj.iNY t mentions the story of an eagle that liad built her 
nest upon a lofty rock, whose young a kind of serpent 
called Perna J attempted to destroy. But finding that 
they were beyond her roach, she stationed herself to wind¬ 
ward and omitted a largo quantity of poisonous matter, so 
as to infect the atmosphere and poison the young birds. 
But the eagle, led by the unerring power of instinct, took 
this }>recaution. She fetched a peculiar sort of stone called 
Achates,% which she deposited in that quarter of the nest 

* Soliuus wrote De MirahiUbus Mundu lie was a Latin 
grammarian; but tlio period in which ho fioarifihed is doubtful. 
Morori says his work was entitled Polyhiator, “qui est un recueil 
des chosea les plus memorables qu’on voit en divers pais.” 

f This story does not appear in Pliny. 

% There is no such monster in Pliny. He uses the word for a 
scion or graft, book 17, c. x., and it also signifies a kind of eheil-fisji^ 
according to Basil.— Faber. 

§ Achates is the Latin name for agate. “ Found it was first la 

Bioilie, near unto a river called likewise Achates; but atterwards in 
ipany other places.” People are persuaded that it avoileth much 
against the sting of venomous spiders and scorpions: which propertte 
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Tillich was opposite to the wind; and the stone, by virtue 
of certain occult properties which it possessed, prevented 
the malicious intentions of the serpent from taking effect. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the eagle is-any man of quick perception 
and aspiring mind. The young birds are good works, 
which the devil—that is, tlie serpent—endeavours to 
destroy by temptation. The rock on which the eagle built 
is Christ. 


TALE XXXViri. 

OF THE PRECAUTION NECESSARY TO rREVENT 

ERROR. 

In the reign of the Emperor Henry IT., a certain city was 
besieged by its enemies. Ilcforo tlioy liad reached its walls 
a dove alighted in the city, around whose neck a letter 
was suspended, which boro tho following inscription:— 
** The generation of dogs is at hand; it will provo a 
quarrelsome breed; procure aid, and defend yourselves 
resolutely against it.” 


APPLICATION. * 

My beloved, tho dove is the Holy Spirit, which thus 
descended on Christ. 

I could very well believe to bo in the Sicilian agnths, for that ao soone 
M scorpions come within the nire, and breath of the said province of 
9ieilie, as venomous as they bee otherwise, they die thereupon.’* “ In 
Persia, they are persuaded, iltat a perfhme of agathes tometh away 
tempests and all extraordimurie impressioDS of the aire, as also staieth 
the violent streame and rage of rivers. But to know which be proper 
fur this purpose, they use to cast them into a cauldron of se^hing 
water: for if they coolo the same, it is an argument that they bee 
right*'—Pumr, Nat. JSTwt. xxxrii. 10. 
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TALE XXXIX, 

OF RECONCILIATION BETWEEN GOD AND MAN. 

The Homan annals say, such discord existed between two 
brothers, that one of tiiem maliciously laid waste tho lands 
of tho other. The Emperor Jnlius* having heard of this, 
determined to punish tho offender capitally. Tho lorttor, 
therefore, understanding what was mc^itat^, went to the 
brother whom ho had injured, and besought forgiveness; 
at tho samo time requesting that ho would screen him from 
the emperor’s vengeance. But they who were present at 
tho interview rebuked liim, and declared that he deserved 
punishment, not pardon. I'o which ho from whom for¬ 
giveness was asked made tho following reply: That 
prince is not worthy of regard who in war assumes the 
gentleness of a lamb, but in peace puts on tho ferocity of a 
lion.f Although my brother should not incline towards 
mo, yet will I endeavour to conciliate him. For tlio 
injury he did mo is sufficiently avenged now that ho is 
asking for jmrdon.” And thus he restored peace between 
tlxe enraged emperor and his brother. 


APPLICATION. 

lily beloved, these two brothers are tho sous of 0 (h 1 
and man ; l>etween whom there is discord as often as man 
commits a mortal sin. The emperor is God. 

* *‘Wo must not forget that there vras the romance of Jidiat 
CxMr. And I believe Antony and Cleopatra vrere mote knovm 
characters in the dark ages than is commonly supposed. Shaksp^te 
is thought to havo formeil his play on this story from Korth^s transla- 
tion of Amyot’s unauthentit French Plutaroh, pubiislied at LondcAi 
in im” 

> From anc^ eonrees, in all probahUityj tim monks desived tiie littio 
they knew pf the Oicsta Bomahobtw, 

t ** In peaee, there’s nothing so becomes a man^ 

As modest stillness and humility: 

Bnt when the blast of war blows in onr ears, 

^ ^en imitate the aOtion of the tiger.** 

SiunsncAnB, Ben* V. Act iii. 1 
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TAI.E XU 

OF THE MEASURE OF TEMPTATION, AND OP STOL. 

Macrobius relates * that a certain hnight, in consequence 
of something he had witnessed, suspected his wife of tranil- 
furring her affections from himself to another. Ho inter¬ 
rogated her on the subject, hut she firmly denied it. Not 
satisfied with her asseverations, tho knight inquired for a 
cunning clerk; and having found such as ho wanted, ho 
proposed to him tho question which disturbed his rest-. 
The clerk answered, “ Unless I am permitted to see and 
converse with the lady, I cannot take upon me to decide.” 
“ I pray you, then,” said the knight, “ dine with me to¬ 
day, and I -will give you tho opportunity you require.” 
AccH>rdingly the clerk went to the knight’s house to dinner. 
Tho meal being concluded, our clerk entered into conver¬ 
sation with tho suspected lady, and spoke to her on various 
topics. This done, he took hold of her hand; and, as if 
accidentally, pressed his finger upon her pulse. Then, in 
a careless tone, adverting to tho person whom she was 
presumed to love, her pulse immediately quickened to a 
surprising degree, and acquired a feverish neat. By and 
by the clerk mentioned her liusband, and spoke of him in 
much the same way as he had done of the other; when 
the motion of her pulse abated, and its heat was entirely 
lost, AVhereby he plainly perceived that her affections 
were alienated; and, moreover, that they were placed upon 
the very person respecting whom she had been accnsf^l. 
Thus, by tho management of a learned clork,^ tho knight 
ascertained tho truth of his su.spicion. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the knight is Christ, who, having warx^ 
ip our behalf against the devil, was joined to the soul iii 
belptisni, which is emblemed by the wife. That wife too 
^ften regarde ainother—^that'is, the world. As tho motion 
of tha pulse revealed the lady’s attachment, so does thio 
beating of the heart our loye of worldly vanitipa, 

* Macrobius, I beUeve, furnishes no relation reSeihbling the 
proseoi i is ft l&ely, perhaps. 
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TALE XLL 

OF THE CONQUESTS AND CHARITY OF OUR LORD. 

CosDRAS, king of the Athenians,* having declared war 
against the Dorians, assembled an array, and despatched 
messengers to the oracle of Apollo, to ascertain the fortune 
of the engagement. Tho god answered that, unless ho 
himself fell by the sword of the enemy, he should not win 
tho battle. The Dorians, also, understanding the response 
of tho oracle, strictly enjoined their soldiers to spare tho 
life of Cosdras; but tho king, disguising himself, cut his 
way into the heart of tho hostile army. One of their sol¬ 
diers seeing this, pierced him to tho heart with a lance. 
Thus, by the sacrifice of his own life, he rescued his people 
from the hands of their enemies, and his death was 
bewailed not less by tho adverse host than by his own 
subjects. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, thus did our blessed Lord, by the pre¬ 
determined counsel of God, die to liberate mankind from 
their worst enemies. As Cosdras changed his regal state 
for the humiliating garb of a servant, so did Christ put on 
mortality, and by His death triumphed over our demoniacal 
foes. 


TALE XLIL 

OP WANT OP CHARITY. 

Valerius records f that he once saw in the city of Borne a 
very lofty column, on which were inscribed four Jetters, 
thi'ee times repeated—three P’s, three S’s, three R’s, and 

V * By Cosdras is meant Conitus, the lost king of Athens. See 
Jnstia ii. oh. 6 and 7. 

[It is carious that the Greek history of the Gesta should be so 
much more accurate than its Homan history. Comp, the story of 
Bemaratus, Tale XXX—En.] , 

f There is no foundation in Valerias i^Caximus for this story. 
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three F's. Wlien the letters had attracted attoutiou, ho 
exclaimed, “ Woo, woe; I see confusion to the city.” The 
nobles, hearing what had been done, said to him, “ Master, 
let us understand thy conceit.” Ho answered, “ The mean 
ing of the inscription is this: * Pater patriro perditur.* 
[The father of his country is lost.] ‘ Sapientia secum sus- 
tollitur.’ [Wisdom has departed with him.] ‘ Ituiuit 
rogca Eomas.' [The kings of Eomo jxsrish.] * Fcito, 
llamma, fame.* ” [By the sword, by fire, by famine.] The 
event afterwards fully approved the voracity of the pre¬ 
diction. 


APPLICATION". 

My beloved, spiritually speaking, tho father of his 
country is charity, which is tho result of love to (hni; 
when that is lost, wisdom also departs. Hence, tho kings 
of tho earth fall; and the sword, fire, and dearth devour 
mankind. 


TALE XLTII. 

OF CHRIST, WHO, BY HIS PASSION, DELIVERED US 

FROM HELL. 

In the middle of Eomo there was once an immense chasm, 
which no human efforts could fill up. Tho gods being 
questioned relative to this extraordinary circumstance, 
made answer that, unless a man could bo found who 
would voluntarily commit himself to tho guff, it would 
remain unclosed for over. Proclamations were sent forth, 
signifying that he who was willing to offer himself a 
sacrifioe for the good of his country should appear — 
but not a man ventured to declare himself. At length 
Bfarcus Aurelius * said, ** If ye will permit me to lire as I 
please during the space of one whole year, I will cheerfully 
surrender myself, at the end of it, to the yawning chasm.” 

* Mftrciis Curtius was the name of the youth who devoted himteU, 
acomrding to Roman history. The condition upon which the sacrifice 
was to be performed is purely monastic. 
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The Romans assented with AuwjUub indulged for 

that year in every wish of his heart. Then, mounting a; 
nohlo steed, he rode furiously into the ahyss, which imme¬ 
diately closed over him. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, Romo is the world, in the centre of which, 
boforo the nativity of Christ, was the gulf of hell, yawn¬ 
ing for our immortal souls. Christ plunged into it, and by 
so doing ransomed the human race. 


TALE XLIV. 

OF ENVY, 

Befoue Til)eriiis ascended the throne, ho was remarkable 
for his wisdom. His clocnienco was brilliant, and his 
military operations invariably successful. But when he 
became emperor his nature seemed to liavo undergone a 
jKjrfcct revolution. All martial enterprises were aban¬ 
doned, and the nation groaned beneath his relentless and 
))erSovcring tyranny. He put to death his own sons, and 
therefore it was not to bo expected that ho should spare those 
of others. The patricians threatened, and the people cursed 
him. Formerly he had been noted for temperance, but 
now ho showed himself the most intemperate of a dissolute 
age; insomuch that he obtained the surname of Bacchus,* 
It happened that a certain artificer fabricated a plajte 
of , glass, which, being exhibited to the emperor, be 
attempted, but ineffectually, to break it. It bent, however, 
boueatb his efforts, and the artificer, applying a J^uuber 
and working upon the ^lass as upon copper, pres^njly 
i^tored it to its level. Tiberius inquired by what art .tb^ 
waa.effected; a>ud the other replied that it was a secret 

* orgies of TiberitUi might him for thit title; but it 

rtooB not Appear that it vaa ever conferred. Seneca said 
af this emperor, that never was'dpliiiik but once; arid tbii| once 
ins all his Ufa” v 

■ ,L " " ’ ' ' ' : TX ,-1 
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not lo be disolosed. Immediately bo was ordered to the 
block, tbo emperor alle^in^ that if such an art should 
bo practised, gold and mlver would ho reckoned as 
nothing.* 


ArPLICATlON, 

My beloved Tiberius is any man who in poverty is 
humble and virtuous, but raised to affluenoo forgets every 
honest feeling. The artificer is any poor man who presents 
the rich with unacceptable gifts. 

* ** Tbia piece of history, which appears also in Cornelius Agrippa 
Ds Vanitatb Sqientiabcu, is taken from Pliny, or rather from his 
tmnsoriber Isidore.' i'' relating this story, says that the 

temperature of glass, so as to render it flexible, was discovered under 
the roigu of Titwrius. 

*'In the same chapter Pliny oliscrvos that glass is susceptible of 
all colours. *Fit et album, et murrhonum, aut hyaointhos sapphi- 
rosque imiiatum, et omnibus aliis coloribus. Kec ost alia nune 
materia sequacior, aut etiam pictura: aecomnodatior. Maximus tamon 
nonor in oaudido.’* But the Bomans, as the last sentence partly 
proves, probably never used any coloured glass for windows. The 
first notice of windows of a church made of coloured glass occurs in 
Chronicles quoted by Muratori. In the year 802 a pope built a 
church at Borne, and * fenestras cx vitro diversis coloribus conolusit 
atque decoravit.* And in 806 ho produces * fenestra vero vitreis 
coloribus,’ Ac. This, however, was a sort of Mosaic in glass. To 
express figures in glass, or what wo now call the art of painting in 
glass, was a very different work: and 1 believe 1 can show it was 
brought from Constantinople to Borne before the tenth century, with 
other ornamental arts. Guicciardini, who wrote about 1560, in his 
J}eacriUwne de tiMi Paeti Bosnia ascribes the invention of baking 
oolours in glass for church-lviadows to the Netbcrlanders but ho docs 
not mention the period, and 1 think he must be mistaken. It is 
cqrtfiin tfaab this art owed much to the laborious and mechanical 
gdhiuB of the Germans; and, in particular, their deep researches and 
experiments in ehemis^, which they cultivated in the dark ages 
with the most indefatigable assiduity, must have greatly assisted its 
operatioits. I omild give very early anecdote of this art in Buglaud.” 
-*-Wabxtoi. 

* XstUote was s jEavourite vefMilory of the Middle Agmt, 

* Tlivt. .Vae Fwf. xxxvi. M. 
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TALE XLV. 

OF THE GOOD, WHO ALONE WILL ENTER THE KINGIK>M 

OF HEAVEN. 

Tjikre was a wise and rich king who possessed a “beloved, 
but not a loving wife. She had three illegitimate sons, 
who proved ungi'ateful and rebellious to their reputed 
parenL* Jn duo time she brought forth another son, 
whoso legitimacy was undisputed ; and after arriving at a 
good old ago, ho died, and was buried in the royal sepul¬ 
chre of his fathers. Hut the death of the old king caused 
great strife amongst his surviving sons, about the right of 
succession. All of them advanced a claim, and none would 
relinquish it to the other; tlio three first presuming upon 
their priority in birth, and the last upon his legitimacy. 
In this strait, they agreed to refer the absolute decision of 
their cause to a certain honourable knight of the late king. 
When this person, therefore, heard their ditferencc, ho 
said, “ Follow my advice, and it will greatly benefit you. 
Draw from its sepulchre the body of the deceased monarch; 
prepare, each of you, a bow and single shaft, and whoso¬ 
ever transfixes the heart of his father shall obtain tho 
kingdom.” Tho counsel was approved, tho body was 
taken from its repository and bound to a tree. The arrow 
of tho first son wounded tho king’s right hand—on which, 
as if the contest were determined, they proclaimed him 
heir to the throne. But tho second arrow went nearer, 
and entered the mouth; so that he, too, considered himself 
tho undoubted lord of the kingdom. However, the third 
porforatod tho heart itself, and consequently imagined that 
his claim was fully decided, and his succession sure. It 
now came to the turn of the fourth and last son to shoot ? 
but he broke forth into a lamentable cry, and with eyes 
swimming in tears, said, “Oh! my poor father; have I 
then lived to see you the victim of an impious contest— 

* It ia stated in the first Ixxdt of Herodotus that ibe Persians 
considered a rebellious son undoubtedly illegitimate. Tbis is another 
strong proof of the oriental strueiure of these stories. See Tales 
IX. and XXVI. 
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tliine own oflfepring lacert.e6 thy iinconsoiotis clay ?—Far, 
oh! far be it from mo to strike thy venerated form, whether 
living or dead.” No sooner hact he ntterod theso words, 
than the nobles of the imlm, together with tlio whole 
ixjoplo, unanimously elected him to the tlirono; and de¬ 
priving the three barbarous wretches of their rank and 
wealth, oxj>clled thorn for ever from the kingdom.^ 


ArrniCATiox. 

iMy bt?lovcd, that wise and ricli king is the King of 
kings and Ijord of lords, who joined Himself to our tlesh, 
us to a Ixjloved wife. Hut going after other gods, it forgot 
the love duo to Him in return, aiid brought forth by an 
illicit connection, thi’co sons, viz. Fagans, Jews, and Here¬ 
tics. The first wounded the right hand—that is, the 
doctrine of Christ by persecutions. The second, the 
mouth—when they gave Christ vinegar and gall to drink ; 
and the third wounded, and continue to wound, the Jieart 
—while they strive, by every sojdnstieal objection, to 
deceive the faithful. The fourth son is auy good Christian. 


TALE XLVI. 

OF MOUTAL SINS. 

Julius relates that in the month of May a contain man 
entered a grove, in which stood seven beautiful trees in 
loaf. The leaves so much attracted him, tliat ho collcndcd 
more than he had strength to carry. On this, three men 
came to his assistance, who led away both the man and 
the load beneath which ho lalx)ured. As he went out ho 
fell into a deep pit, and the extreme weight upon his 
shonldeTS sank him to the very bottom. The same author 

* This tale, containing an appeal to natural affection, in all 
pfobability takes its rise from the judgment of Solomon. But whether 
or not, the analogy Is sufficiently striking to betray its Eastern 
derivation. 
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also relates, iu liis histcnry of auimal^* that if, after a crow, 
had built her noet, you wished to hinder her from hatching 
her eggs, place between the bark and the tree a quantity 
of pound^ glass; * and as long as it remained in that 
situation, she would never bring off her young. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the grove is the world, wherein are many 
trees, pleasant indeed to the eye, but putting forth only 
mortal sins. With these man loads himself. The throe 
men who brought assistance, are the devil, the world, 
and the flesh: the pit is hell. Again, the crow is the 
devil; the nest the heart; which ho too frequently in- 
liabits. The pounded glass is the remembrance of our 
latter end, the tree is the soul, and the bark is the human 
body. 


TALE XLVII, 

OF THREE KINGS. 

A Danish king had tlio greatest reverence for the three 
Eastern potentates! wliom the star led to Jerusalem on 
the nativity of our blessed Lord; and he was usually iu 
the habit of invoking them to his aid upon any dilemma. 
Thti pious king set out with a great company to Cologne, 
where the Ixxlies of those wiintod kings are preserved with 
great splendour, taking with him three golden crowns, oon- 
stinctcd after a wonderful and royal fashion. Besides this, 
ho distributed more than six thousand marks to the church 
and to tlio poor, thus leaving an example of faith to j(us 
people. As he returned to his own dominions, he feilTinto 
a deep sleep; and dreamt that he beheld the three Hhgs 
bearing npon their heads the crowns he had lately pre* 

• Qinerei; atbe9 of gloss. 

! We have hero a ourious instanee pf the anotnalcms intoodtidloii 
of saints. The three Hagi one wpQht have thought not 
fitted for the Christian calendar. 
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senied, fifom wliencd issued ft dazzling iu&tio. £^cllk 
apbeaiW to address him in tom. The first and the 
oiaer of the three said, “ My brother, thou l^ast happily 
arrived hither, and happily shalt thou return.*' The next 
said, “ Thou hast offered much, hut more shalt thou cany 
back with thee.” The third said, “ My brother, thou art 
faithful: therefore with us shalt thou conjointly roi^ 
in heaven at the end of twenty-three years.” Then the 
elder presented to him a pyx filled with gold—“Heceivo,*’ 
said ho, “ a treasury of wisdom, by which thou wilt judge 
thy people with equity.” The second presented a pyx of 
myrrh, and said, “ Receive the myrrh of prudence, which 
will bridle the deceitful workings of the flesh: for he best 
governs who is master of himself.” The third brought a 
pyx full of frankincense, saying, “Receive the frank¬ 
incense of devotion and clemency; for thus shalt thou 
relievo and soothe the wretched. And os the dew 
moistens the herbage and promotes a large increase of 
fertility, so the clemency of a king lifts him to the stars.** t 
The sleeping monarch, surprised at the distinctness and 
singularity of his vision, suddenly awoke, and found the 
pyxes, with their rich contents, deposited by his side. 
Returning to his own kingdom, he dovontly fulfilled 
the purport of his dream, and on the eonclusion of the 
period f(U*etold, he was worthy to possess an everlasting 
throne. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho Danish king is any good Christian 
who brings three crowns to throe holy kings—that is, 
to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Those crowns are 

t 

. * is ptopexiy a htxt. “ inA quad nomsn bincuta 
significat, imae et pyxidem buztdum Kali vooant."—F ab. Tniss. The 
Boman Gatholioa put the Host into this Ifind cf box. 

t The Latin oiiginal is as follows: ^^Siout ros berbam irrigat ut 
orea^: dnlqU dementia re^s usque ad sydera provebit et 

exal&v 'vhieb coincides remarkably with a passage in tho “ Mer^ni 

^ ^!Xhe o£ mercy is Aet stndned: 

3 a$ tke jisatie mm/rm heaven^ 

upon ^ phee henoa(h/*‘^A^ iii. So. L 
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faitfi, hope, and charity. The pyx of gold is a heart full 
of virtues; that of myrrh typifies repentance; and the 
]iyx of frankinoeiiso denotes the grace of God. 


TALE XLVni. 

OF THE END OF SINNERS. 

LiONVSius records tliat wlien Porillus desired to Ixjcomo 
an artificer of PJialaris, a cruel and tyrannical king who 
depopulated the kingdom of Agrigontum, and was guilty 
of many dreadful oxetjsses, ho i^rcsentod to him, already 
too well skilled in cruelty, a hrazon bull, which ho had 
just constructed. In one of its sides there was a secret 
door, by which those who were sentenced should enter 
and bo burnt to death. The idea was that the sounds 
l>roducod by the agony of the sufferer confined within 
should resemble the roaring of a bull; and thus, while 
nothing human struck the eai*, the mind should bo unim¬ 
pressed by a feeling of mercy. The king highly applauded 
the invention, and said, “ Eriend, the value of thy industiy 
is yet untried: more cruel even than the people account 
mo, thou thyself shalt be tlio first victim.” Indeed, there 
is no law more equitable than that “ tho artificer of death 
should perish by his own devices,” as Ovid • has observed. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho sufiforor is any evil-worker who will 
finally suffer for the exertion of his iniquitous practices. 

-“Neque enim lex eequior uUa, 

Qokm ueois artifices arte perire suft.” 

D« Arte AmandL 

[The edition from which Mr. Swan translated read Quidiqs hare, 
and he allowed this manifest error to stand. It is easy to see how 
it crept into the text. Q and O are very mnch alike in Black l^etter, 
and V of course appeared as w. All the best edition^ except that 
printed at Hi^genao in ISIT, read On^ins.— 
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TALE XLIX. 

OF THE ILLUSIONS OF THE DEVIL. 

pAUtus, the historian of the Longobardi,* relates that 
Conan^ king of the Hungarians, was besieging a csastle in 
the town of Julius,f called Sondat. Bosimila, the duchoaa of 
that place, had four sons and two daughters. When she per¬ 
ceived that Conan was a wonderfully handsome man, she 
sent him a secret message, saying, “ If you will take mo 
to wife I will surrender the castle to you.” The king 
acquiesced and the castle was given up; but the sons, 
indignant at the treacherous conduct of their mother, fled 
together. Conan, however, adhering to his promise, married 
the duchess on the following day. But the next morning 
after the nuptials, ho delivered her to twelve Hungarian 
soldiers, to 1^ publicly abused and mocked; and on the 
third day, he commanded her to be stabbed, and transfixed 
from the throat downward, observing, “ that a wife who 
betrayed her country to gratify her evil passions, ought 
to possess such a husband.” 

APPLICATION. 

Mjy beloved, Conan is the devil, who besieged a castle, 
that IS, the human heart. Bosifnila is any woman who 
wanders from the path of rectitude. The children are 
those virtues which leave the breast when evil enters; and 
the Hungarian soldiers are the vices into which it falls. 

♦ “PauluB, that is, Paiilua Diaconus, the hidorian of tfieJLongobards^ 
is quoted. He was chanoeller of Desiderius, the last king of the 
Lodibards; with whom ho was taken captive by Charlemagne. The 
histo^ here referred to is entitled Oesta Lonoobaudoiium.” — Wartos. 

t Wartoncalls it ^^Foro-JuH^* because the Latin is “in foroJuUV* 
In all probability the same place is meant os in the following extract 
from the old play of i^romot ad Cassandra :—“ In the cytie of Juno 
(sometime under the dominion of Corvinus, king of UmgariOf and 
iloemta),’* &o. 1578. 

(The name of the town here spoken of is Forum JulU (compare 
<nir Market Dra^n, Market Boswoith, &o.), and consequently 'Warton 
is more nearly right in his writing of it than Mr. Swan. There were 
two towns of this name, one the modem Fr^jus near the mouth of the 
Aigens, in the south of France, the other (Cividod di Friuli) about 
ihrty miles north<west fi'om Trieste —EzkJ 
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TALE L* ** 

OF PRAISE BUE TO A JUST JTOQE. 

Valerius informis ns that the Emperor Zelongus made a law 
by wliich, if any one abused a virgin, he shotild lose both 
liis eyes. It happened that his only son trespassed in this 
manner with the daughter of a certain widow, who imme¬ 
diately hastened into the prosenco of the emperor, and 
spoho thus: My Lord, you have righteously decreed 
inat ho wlio defiles a virgin shall lose his sight. Yotir 
Only son has dishonoured my daughter; command him to 
bo pu ni shedThese words greatly distressed the emperor, 
hut ho gave instant ordere respecting the punishment ot 
his son. On this, two noblemen observed : “ The young 
man is your only child, and heir to tho throne: it were 
impious if for this he should lose his eyes.” The emperor 
answered, “ la it not evident to you that I myself ordained 
this very law ? dlsgtaceful as the occasion is, it may break 
my heart, but not my resolution. My son has bwn the 
first to transgress the law, and therefore shall he the first 
to undergo tho penalty.” “ Sire,” said the nobleman, 
“ let us implore you, for the sake of Heaven, to forgive the 
errors of your child.” Stunow'hat subdued by the urgency 
of tlieir entreaties, tho emperor, after a moment’s pause, 
said, “ My friends, listen to me : my eyes are the eyes of 
my aon; and his are in like manner mine. Pluok out, 
thoinforc, my right eye, and let him surrender his left; 
thus, the law will be satisfied.” The paternal affection of 
tile emperor was indulged, and tho whede kingdom extolled 
the pridencc and justice of their prince.* ‘ 

• Eoleucus, not Zelon^s, Vas the suwnenf the king who perlhwtted 
tl^ striking act of justice. It is thus told by Vederins ; 

** Zal^iioea, urbe Locronsinm k se salnbeiviinis a^ne ntilissimiB legibiw 
nttinita, ouin lilhts ejus adtdterii^cilnitne danmatas, seoanduifl jm kb 
ipso eoidstittttum, utroqne oetilo earSre deiberet, ao tots idvftat in 
honor^ patris poensa i^eoessitatem adolescentolo iR- 

S nattima rkpugnavit. Ad ttUithmn prdttmtis popttfl eviktnSfandMas, 
einde filU oouii emio, usnrn vidbtim 
suppHcil modinti legi reddidit, nquli^itls admiral^ 

mter mismeordam patrem et justoii legt^atcvsm plrtltiilk*^ 
Eib. vi* e. 3> 

[Zalouous waB not a “ kin"* but a lawgiver 6f ttib IiOffldaht.— 
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jLPPUCATlOK. 

My beloved, the emperor is Chi'ist; the eyes are divine 
grace and eternal happiness, which he who sinned would 
have totally lost^ had not the compassion and consequent 
sufFerings of tlie Son of God meliorated the condign 
punishment. 


TA1.E IJ. 

OF EXTORTIOX. 

JosKPUUS mentions that Tiberius Coasav, wlion asked why 
the govciTiors of provinces remained so long in office, 
answered by a fable. “ 1 have seen,” said he, “ an infirm 
man covered with ulcers, grievously tormented by a 
swarm of flies. When I was going to drive them away 
for him with a flap, ho said to me, ‘ 'I'ho means by which 
you think to relieve me would, in effect, promote tenfold 
suffering. For by diiving away the flies now saturated 
with my blood, I should afford an opportunity to those 
that were empty and hungry to supply their place. And 
who doubts that the biting of a hungry insect is not ten 
thousand times more painful than that of one completely 
d—unless the person attacked be stone, and not 


APmCATIOX. 


My beloved, governors who are already enriched by 
plunder are less likely to continue their oppression tban 
they^ who.aj'e poor and needy. 


• I have raet with a similar story in a modern book of fables under 
tb© following form:— 

“One hot'(kiy in summer, a boar, covered with wounds, threw 
himself ben^h the shadow of a iar^ tree, where ho was grievously 
tOitde&ted by iunumerable swarms of flies. A fox, who was passing 
by, drew near, and good-naturedly offered to drive away the obnotiorte 
*Ijet1hem alone, my mend,’ said the boor; ‘these flies are 
"mktAf and unable to do me much farther injury. But if thw 

off, otheryi will supply their places, and at this rate, X shall not 
a diw of blood left in my body.'” 

' strtry is-slightly viiMed that in Aristotle’s 

IMk^erfc, bk. ii. eh. p. 


i'; 
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QESTA BOMANORUM. 


TALE L 11. 

OF FIDELITY. 

VALKmus* i-ecortls that Fabius redoomcd certain captives 
by tlio proniino of a sum of money; which when the 
senate refused to confirm, ho sold all the property he 
possessed, and with the produce paid down the stipulated 
sum, caring less to bo poor in lands than poor in honesty 

APPLICATIOK. 

My beloved, Fabiua is Christ, who, at the expense of 
life, ransomed mankind from eternal death. 


TALE LIII. 

OP GOOD RULERS, WHO ARE NOT TO BE CHANGED. 

Valp:uius Maximus I states that, when all the Syracusans 
desired the death of Dionysius, king of Sicily, a single 

* The occasion of this noble proceeding is thus detailed:—“ Captivos 
ab Annihalo iatorposita pactiono nummorum rccepcrat. Qui cum U 
sonata non preostarentur, misso in Urbem fliio, fundum, quern unicum 
jKJSBidobrtt, vendidit, ejusque pretium Anniball protlnus numeravit. 
Ri ad ottlculos revocetur, parvum, utpote septcra jogerlbua, et hoc in 
Pupinia addiclis, rcdactum: si aniino erogautis, omui pocunia majus. 
Bo enim patrimonii, qiuim patriam fldei, inopem esse maluit: eo 
quidem mujoro commendationo, quod proni studii certius indicium ost 
supra vires niti, <^uam viribus ex facili uti. Alter enim quod potest, 
priostat: alter ctiaiu plus quam potest.”—FaIer^u« Maximus, lib. iv. 
c. 8, Kx. 1. 

The Fabius of whom this is told is Fabius Maxdics. 

t The anecdote is thus recorded by the historian: “ Seneotutis 
ultiraes qusodivm, SymeuBauis omnibus Dionysii tyruuni exitum, propter 
nimiani morum aoorbitatem et intolorabilia onero, votis expetentibus, 
fioltt quotidie matutino tempore decs, ut inoolumis ao sibi superstes 
esset, <h'abat. Quod ubi is cognovit, non debitam sibi admuatos 
benevolentiaro, aroessit cam, et ^id iia hoe, aut quo suo merito faeeret, 
intorrogavit. Turn ilia, eerta est, inquit, ratio propositi met, pueUa enttn, 
cum gravem tyrannum haberemus, carers eo aupiobam: quo iiUer/eeto, aU- 
quanto ietrior arcem occt^paviL Ejus quoquejiniri domination^ magni 
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woman, of great ago, every morning entreated the gods 
to continue nie life beyond here. Dionysius, surprised at 
this solitary exception, inquired the reason. She answered, 
“ When I was a girl, and governed by a tyrant, I wished 
for Ins removal, and presently wo obtained a worse instead. 
Having got rid of him, a worse still succeeded; and there¬ 
fore, under the justifiable apprehension that your place 
may be filled up by yet a worse, I pray earnestly for your 
longer continuance.” * Dionysius, hearing this, gave her 
no farther trouble.f 


AVPLICATIOK. 

My beloved, bo not desirous of change. God is merciful 
atid gracious—be content with His government. 

mtimaham: tertium te superior (bus importuniorem haJ)cre cotpimm 
rectorem. Itaque timens, ne, si tu fueria abaumptui, deterior in locum 
tunm eucceclat, caput meam pro tua salute aevoveo. Tam faoetaiu 
ttudaciam Dionyeiiis piiniro erubuit.”— Val. Max. lib. vi. c. 2, Kx. 2. 

This must remind the reader of iEsop’s fablo of tlio frogs who 
desired a king. Whicli is the original? It occurs among some trauK> 
lated Dutch fables, by Do Witt, under the title, of A Woman praying 
for the long Life of Dionysius the 7'yrant, See tho Appendix. 

* Tho sentiment is similar to that of Shakspeare:- 

“ And makes us rather bear those ills wo have, 

Than fly to others that wo know not of.” 

Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 1. 

t This tale 1ms been copied in a story cited by Mr. Douoo in hin 
Illustrations of Shahespeare, vol. ii. p. 541, and dated about the reign of 
Henry III. , 

”Qaidam abbas dedit niouachis sais tria fercula. Dixerunt 
tnonaehi, Iste parum dat nobis. Rogemus Deum nt cito moriatur. 
Kt sive cx hoc causa, sive ex alia, mortuus est. Substitutus est alius, 
qtii eis tamen dedit duo fercula. Irati monochi oontristati dlxorunt, 
Nuno magis est oraudum, <^ia unum ferciilum subtractum est, Dcuh 
subtrahat ei vitam suam. Tandem mortuus est. Substitutus est ter- 
tius, qui duo fercula subtrahat. Irati monaohi dixerunt, Isto pessU 
inuB est inter omnes, quia fame nos interfecit; rogemus Deum quod 
cito moriatur. Dixit unua monachus, Bogo Deum qnod det ci vitam 
longam, et mana teneat enm nobis. Alii odmirati quesrebant quaro 
hoe diceret: qui ai^ Vide quod primus fuit malus, seeundus pejor, isle 
pessifAus; timeo quod cum mortuus fuerit alius pejor suce^it qui 
penitus nos fame perimet. Undo sol^ dici, SeUde corned se hetere** 
[^Idom comes a better.] 
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TALE LIV. 

OP A CELESTIAL KINGDOM; 

Thk Emperor Frederic II. constructed a ciirions marble 
gate at the entrance of Capua. It stood aboA^o a fountain, 
of running water; and upon it the statues of tbb emperpr 
and two of his judges were sculptured. In a half circle 
over the head of the right-hand judge Avas inscribed as 
follows: “ He who regards his own safety and innocence, 
let him enter hero.” Similarly o\'cr the head of the left- 
hand judge appeared this scroll, “ Hanishnient or imprison¬ 
ment is tho doom of the envious.” In a semicircle OA'cr 
the emperor’s head was written, “ Those wdiom I made 
miserable, I recompensed.” In like manner, above tho 
gate was inscribed, “ In Ctesar’s reign I l)Ccamo the 
guardian of tho kingdom.” * 


APPLICATION. 

My IxdoA^od, the emperor is God; the marble gate is 
the Onnrch, which is placed al>ovo a running fountain— 
that is, above tho world, Avhich fleets like a Avater-qourso. 
Tho judges indicate Mary, the mother of Jesus, and John 
the Evangelist. 


TALE LV. 

OF THE IlEYOCATiON OF A BANISHED SINNEfi. 

A Ci^TAiN great king had ^ handsome son, who provod 
himself, on all occasions, wise, bold, and courteous. The 
same had four daughters also, whose names were 
Juetico, Tiuth, Mercy, and Peace. Noyr, the king, being 

wonder there are not more ronmnees extant on the the 

Bomao omperora in Gonilany; many of whom, to say no itero 
famous in the omsodes. There is a romance in old German 
eatled TEunauANK, on Maximilian the PHrst, written by Mc^Chior 
Pflnring, his chaplain. Printed at Nuremberg In 1517.’* — 
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• very deBirous of proowriag for hi» son « suitable partner, 
-deSpatobed a messenger in seai^h of a beautiful wgin, to 
■whotpi he should be united. At last, the daughter of tho 
King of Jerusalem was selected, and married to the young 
prince, who was much struck with tho beauty of his bride. 
At this time there was in tho court a servant whom the 
king^s son principally trusted, and to whom ho liad con¬ 
fided the care of one of his provinces. This man, in return 
for the bcaiefits accumulated upon him, seduced tho lady,' 
and wasted the country over which hb weis placed. When 
the husband, therefore, know of his' wife’s infidelity, he 
was overwhelmed with sorrow, and repudiated lier -with 
the loss of every honour. Thus circumstanced, she fell 
into extreme poverty; and, reduced to despair by tho 
wretchedness of her condition, walked from place to place 
begging her bread, and wishing for tho death that came 
not to her relief. But at length tho husband, compas¬ 
sionating her distress, sent messengers to recall her, to his 
court. Come, lady,” they said, como in perfect safety. 
Thy lord wishes thy return; fear nothing.” Yet she 
refused, and exclaimed, “ Toll my lord that I would wil¬ 
lingly como to him, but I am unable to do so. If ho asks 
why, say, in compliance with an imperious law. If a man 
marry, and his wife prove an odnltress, ho shall give herd 
xyriting of divorcement; but from that hour, she can be nf> 
longer his wife. To mo such a writing has been given-^ 
for, alas I I am an adultress; therefore, it is impossible for 
3ne to return to my lord.” “ But,” replied the messengers, 
“ our lord is greater than the law which ho made himself: 
and since ho is disposed to show mercy towards you, 
repeat that you may properly comply with his wishes, 
fleoure from further punishment or reproach.” How 
shall I know that ? ” said the lady; “ if my l>oloved would 
assure mo of it; if ho would deign to come and kiss mo 
with the kiss of his lip, then should I foci certain of 
favour.” 

When thb meesengerscommunioated to the prince what 
haA passed between titem and his afflicted wife, he called 
tt^ethsr no^tnen of his kingdom, and deliberated 
npon the measures it became him to adopt. Aftor matuTO 
fefiectioii, theiy determined that some man of CxpCfiCticb 
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and judgment sliould be sent to persuade her to return. 
But they who answered this description refused to under¬ 
take the office; and the husband, in his extremity, de¬ 
spatched once more a messenger, whom ho commissioned to 
speak thus : “ "What can I do for you ? There is not a man 
in my dominions who will execute my wishes! ” These 
words increased the anguish of the unfortunate lady, and 
she wept bitterly. Her condition was related to the prince, 
and he earnestly besought his father to give him permis¬ 
sion to bring back his wife, and to assuage her soitows. 
The king acquiesced—“Go,” said ho, “go now in thy 
might, and reinstate her in the scat from which she has 
fallen.” The messengers were then ordered to return and 
apprize her of the purposed visit. But the prince’s elder 
sister, that is to say, Justice, understanding what was 
meditated, hastened to her father, and said, “My Lord, 
thou art just. You decided rightly concerning that harlot. 
You properly sanctioned the writing of divorcement, 
wlkoreby she could no longer be my brother’s wife ; there¬ 
fore, to the law let her appeal. And if, in violation of 
justice, you act thus, bo assured that I will no longer be 
accounted your daughter.” The second sister, who was 
called Truth, then said, “ My father, she has spoken truly. 
You have adjudged this woman an adultress: if you per¬ 
mit her to return, you destroy the very essence of truth, 
and therefore I, too, will no more fulfil the offices of a 
daughter.” But the third sister, called Mercy, hearing 
what had been said by the other two, exclaimed, “ Oh, my 
Lord, I also am thy daughter : forgive the offence of this 
repentant woman. If thou wilt not, thou abandonest 
Mercy, and she will never again acknowledge thee her 
father,” The fourth sister, whoso name was Peace, ter¬ 
rified at the discord between her parent and sisters, desired 
to leave the country, and fled. 

Justice and Truth, however, relinquished not their 
purpose; and, putting into their father’s hands a naked 
eword, said, “ My Lord, we present to you the sword of 
Justice. Take it, emd strike the harlot who has wronged 
our brother.” But Mercy, rushing forward, snatched the 
weapon from their grasp. “ Enough, enough,” cried she; 
long have you reigned, and your inclinations have been 
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yaur only law. Now forbear; it ia fit that my wiahes 
should fiometimos bo listened to. Bemembor that I, too, 
am the daughter of the king.” To this Justice made 
answer, “ Thou hast said well: wo have reigned long: and 
long will wo preserve our authority. But since there is 
this discord, call our brother, who is wise in all things; 
and let him judge between us.” The proposal was assented 
to. They showed him the grounds of their altercation, 
and explained how Justice and Truth pertinaciously de¬ 
manded the infliction of the law, while Mercy sought a 
free forgiveness. “ My beloved sisters,” said the prince, 
“ I am little satisfied with the flight of my sister Peace, 
whom your unbeseeming strife has Imnishod. This ought 
not to be, and shall not. And as for my adulterous wife, 
I am prepared to undergo her punishment myself.” “ If 
this bo your detennination,” observed Justice, “ wo cannot 
oppose you, my brother.” Then turning towards Mercy, 
he said, “ Use your endeavour to restore my wife. But 
should I receive her, and she again falls, do you design to 
renew your intercession ? ” ** Not,” said the other, “ unless 

she be truly penitent.” The prince then conducted back 
his sister Peace, and caused each of the others to em¬ 
brace her, in turn. Concord being thus re-established, ho 
hastened to his erring wife. She was received with every 
honour, and ended her days in peace. 

AI'1*L1CATI0N. 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father; the son 
is Chnst; and the wife is the soul, made impure by con¬ 
nection with the devil. 


TALE LVL 

OF REMEMBERING DEATH. 

A CERTAIN prince derived great pleasure from tho chase. 
It happened, on one occasion, that a merchant accidentally 
pmrsu^ the same path; and observing the beauty, 
bility, and splendour gf the priRce, he said in his heaTt» 
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yo lieAvenly p<Jwerft! tliat man hajs x^jnred ,toor 
many favours. Ho id handBOme, bold* and graceful; and 
even las very retinue are equipped with splendour and 
cbmfort.” under the impression of such feelings^ he 
addressed himself to one of the attendants* “ My friend/’ 
said he, “ tell me who your master is ? ” “ He is,” replied 
the other, “the despotic lord of an extensive territory; 
his treasury is filled with silver and gold; and his slaves 
are exceedingly numerous.” “ God has been bountiful to 
him,” said the merchant; “ he is more beautiful than any 
one I ever beheld; and ho is as wise as any I have met 
with.” Now, the person with whom he conversed related 
to his master all that the merchant had said; and as the 
prince turned homeward about the hour of vespers, he 
besought the merchant to tarry there all night. The 
entreaty of a potentate is a command; and the merchant, 
therefore, though with some reluctance, i*etumed to tho 
city. When ho had entered the palace, the prodigious 
display of wealth, the number of beautiful halls, orna¬ 
mented in every part with gold, surprised and delighted 
him. But supper-time approached, and the merchant; by 
express command of the prince, was seated next his wife. 
This honour, and her beauty and gracious maniier, so mi- 
rapturod the poor tradesman, that he secretly exclaim^, 
“ Oh, Heaven I the prince possesses everything that his' 
heart wishes; he has a beautiful wife, fair daughters, and 
brave sons. His family establishment is too extensive.” 
As he thus thought, tho meat was placed before him ; but 
what was his consternation to observe that it Was de- 
)X>sitcd in the skull of a human being, and served from' 
thence t-o the prince and his guests on silver dishest 
Horror-struck at what ho saw, tho merchant said to him¬ 
self, “Alas, I fear I shall lose my head in this place I ” 

In the mean time the lady of the mansion comforted 
him as much as she could. The night passed on, and he 
was shown into a bed-chamber hung round with caul¬ 
drons ; and in one comer of the room several lights were 
bnming. . As soon as he had entered, the door waH 
fastened without ; and the mertliant was lelt> akmo viuL 
the ohamber. Casting his eyes alxmnd bim» 
guished in the corner whe're ^ light was two dead nM' 
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bunging by the arms from ttbe ceiling. I'his shocking 
cironmstanoo so agonized him, that ho was incapable 
enjoying repose. In the morning he. got np*' Alas I” 
oriod he, “they will assuredly hang mo by the side of 
these murdered wretches.” When the prince had rises^ 
he commanded the merchant to be brought into his 
presence. “ Priend,” said ho, “ what portion of my family 
establishment best pleases you?” The man answered, 
“I am well pleased with everything, my Lord, except 
that my food wew served to me out of a human head—a 
sight so sickening that I could touch nothing. And when 
I * would have slept, my reixDso was destroyed by the 
terrific objects which were exhibited to me. And, there¬ 
fore, for the love of God, sufler me to depart.” “ Eriend,” 
replied the prince, “ the head out of which you were 
sei-ved, and wliich stood exactly opposite to my wife— 
my beautiful but wicked wife!—is the head of a certain 
duke. I will tell you why it was there. lie whom I 
have punished in so exemplary a manner, I perceived in 
the act of dishonouring my l)ed. Instantly prompted bjy* 
an uncontrollable desire of vengeance, I separated his 
heUd from bis body. To remind the woman of her shame, 
each day I command this memento to ho placed before 
her, in the hope that her repentance and punishment may 
equal her crime. A sou of the deceased duke slew two 
of my kindred, whoso bodies you observed hanging in the 
chamber which had been appropriated to you. Every day 
1 punctually visit their corpses, to keep alive the fury 
which ought to animate me to revenge their deaths. And 
recalling the adultery of my wife, and the jniserable 
slaughter of my kindred, I feel that there is no j(iy 
rcserfod fdr mo in this world. Now, then, go in iieac-e, 
and in future judge not of the life of any man until 
you know more of its true nature.” The merchant 
gladly availed himself of the permission to depar^ 
and returned with greater satisi^tion to the toils ot 
traffio.* 

, t 

^ * ^Coxton haa the history of Alku))ia a king of the Ixmebaid#^ 
Who having conqnered another king^ ‘lade awaye wyth hjrm Boear 
ingandedua vyf m eaf^rryte^ but aBsf he took hyr to hys WylB&,-atid 
he dyde make a ouppe of the skulle of that kynge, and etpsed in fyne 
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ArPLlCATION. 

My beloved, the prince is intended to represent any 
good Christian, whose wife is the soul that sins, and being 
punished, remembers its iniquity and amends. The 
adulterer is the devil; to cut off his head is to destroy our 
vices. The slain kinsmen of the prince are love to God 
and to our neighbour, which the sin of our first parent 
annihilated. The merchant is any good prelate or con¬ 
fessor, to whom the truth should always be exposed. 


TALK LVII. 

OF PERFECT I.IFE. 

Wheln Titus was emperor of Kome, ho made a decree that 
the natal day of his first-born son should bo hold sacred; 
and that whosoever violated it by any kind of labour should 
bo put to death. This edict Ixsiiig promulgated, ho called 
Virgil, the learned man,* to him, and said, “ Good friend, I 

p^)l(lo and Bylucr, and dranko out of it.' ”— Gold. Leg. f. ccclxxxvii. n. 
«‘dit. 1493. This is an historical fact, and may bo found in Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Homan Fmpire, vol. viii. page 129. 1811. 

“ This, by Iho way, is tho old Italian tragedy of Messer Giovanni 
llucellai, planned on tho model of the antients, and acted in tho 
Itucollai Gardens, at Florence, before Leo the Tenth and his Court in 
the year 1516. llavenant has also a tragedy on the same subject, 
called Albovike, King of the LombanUy hie Tragedy. 

“ A most sanguinary scene in Shakespeare’s Titus Axdbonicus, an 
incident in Dryden’s, or Bocoace’s Tancbed and Sigismonda, and the 
catastrophe of the beautiful metrical romance of tho liADY of Paguel, 
uro founded on tho same Itorrid ideas of inhuman retaliation and 
savage revenge: but in the List two pieces, tho circumstances are so 
ingeniously imagined, as to lose a considerable degree of their atrocity, 
to be productive of the most pathetic and interesting situations.’* 
—Wabton. 

[I'ale CXLIIL terminates with a similar piece of advice to that 
given in this.—^E d.] 

* The Iiatin ori^nal says, Magidrtm Virgiliumy Master Virgil, 
signifying one skilful in tho occult sciences. 

** This story is in the old black-lettered history of the Neorotpancer 
Virgil, in Mr. Garrick*s oolleotion. 
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have established a eertaiu law, but as oifonoos uiay fre^ 
quently bo committed without being discovered by the 
ministers of justice, I desire you to frame some curious 
piece of art, whicli may reveal to me every tranprrressor of 
the law.” Virgil replied, “ Sire, your wiil shall oe aooom- 
])]iKhed.” He straightway constructed a magic statue, and 
caused it to be erected in the midst of the city, lly virtue 
of the secret powers with which it was invested, it commu¬ 
nicated to the emperor whatever olfences wore committed 
in secret on that day. And thus, by the accusation of tlie 
statue, an infinite number of persons were convicted. 
Now, there was a certain carpenter, called Focus, who 
pursued liis occupation every day alike. Once, as he lay 
in bod, his thoughts turned upon tlio accusations of tlio 
statue, and the multitudes wliich it had caused to perisli. 
Ill the morning ho clothed himself, and proceeded to the 
statue, which ho addressed in tlio following manner ; “ 0 
statue! statue ! because of thy informations, many of our 
citizens have boon apprehended and slain. I vow to my 
God that, if thou accusost me, I will break thy head.” 
Having so said, he returned home. About the first hour, 
the emperor, as ho was wont, despatched sundry messen¬ 
gers to the statue, to inquire if the edict had been strictly 
complied with. After they had arrived, and delivered the 
emperor’s plcu^uro, the statue exclaimed, “Friends, look 
up; what sec yo 'wi’itton upon my forehead?” They 

“ Vincent of Beiiuvais relates many wonderful things, mirabilUfii 
trlitata, done by the [MKit Virgil, whom he represents as a magician. 
Among others, he says that Virgil fabricatetl thoso brazen statues at 
Homo, called Salvacio which were the gods of the provinces 

cunquorod by the Roioans. Every one of these statues hcld*iii its hand 
a boll, fram^ by magic; and when any province was meditating a 
revolt, the stAtiio or idol of that country struck his bell.”— Wauton. 

The following ingenious hypothesis may explain the cause of the 
necromancy so universally attributed to Virgil during the dark 
ages:— 

“Jlfamm ilium, avum VirgUii, cxcmplaria vitOQ omnia 
vocftnt. At cum ejus filia, Virgilii mater,juxta omnes Maia dicta sit: 
omninb Maim pater fuit Maius, non Magnus: indeqne ortnm existimo, 
ut Virgiliiis nuigieU ariilus imbutue fuiate credittu nt ab Elinande 
mcmacho aliisque sequioris seouli scriptoiibus: qubd et Eclogft septiinL 
magioa quiedam sacra descripsisset, et peritus esset multarum artiutUt 
et pnecipn^ arum habnisse MAacii diceretur.”— JIut. P. Virg, Mar, h 
Car. Ru/eo. 


11 
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loo^od, and bclield three fienteuoeB which ran thus: Tixuea 
are altered. Men grow worse. He who spe^s tluth wiU 
have his head broken.” “ Go,” said the statue, “ declare to 
his majesty what you havo seen and read.” The messen* 
gers obeyed, and detailed tho ciroumstauces as they had 
happened. 

The emperor, therefore, commanded his guard to arm, 
and march to the place on which tho statuo was erected; 
and ho further ordered that, if any one presumed to molest 
it, they should bind him hand and foot, and drag him into 
las presence. Tho soldiers approached tho statue and said, 
“ Our emperor wills you to declare who have broken the 
law, and who they wei o that threatened you.” Tho statue 
made answer, “ Seize Focus tho cai*penter! Every day ho 
violates tho law and, moreover, menaces me.” Immediately 
Focus was apprehended, and conducted to the emperor, 
who said, “ Friend, what do I hear of thee ? Why dost 
thou break my law ? ” “ My Lord,” answered Focus, “ I 

cannot keep it! for I am obliged to obtain every day eight 
pennies, which, without incessant labour, I have not tho 
moans of acquiring.” “And why eight pennies?” said 
the omperor. “ Every day through the year,” retume«l 
tho carpenter, “ I am bound to repay two j)onnies which 
I boiTOwod in my youth; two I lend ; two I lose ; and two 
I spend.” “ You must mako this more clear,” said the 
omporor. “ My Lord,” he replied, “ listen to mo. I am 
bound, each day, to repay two pennies to my father; for, 
when I was a boy, my father expended upon me daily the 
like sum. Now he is poor, and needs my assistance, and 
therefore I return what I borrowed formerly. Two other 
pennies I lend to my son. who is pursuing nis studies j in 
order that if, by any chance, I should fall into poverty, he 
may restore the loan, just as 1 have done to his grandfather. 
Again, I lose two j)ennies every day on my wife; for she 
is contradictious, wilful, and passionate. Now, because of 
tiis disposition, I account whatsoever is given to her 
entirely lost. Lastly, two other pennies 1 expend upon 
mys^ in meat and diink. 1 cannot do with less t nor Can 
I obt^ them ^thout unremitting labour. Yon 
the.truth; and, I pray you, give a righteous iu4^e^-^* 
“ Friend,” said the emperor, “thou hast answered 
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and. labour earnestly in thy oalling/* Soon after this t^' 
emperor died, and Focus the carronter, on aocouht of bin 
singniar wisdom, was elected in his stead, by the unani¬ 
mous choice of the whole nation. He governed as wisely 
as he had lived ; and at his death, his picture, bearing on 
the head eight pennies, was reposited among the effigies of 
the deceased emperors. 


ArPUCATIOJf. 

My Ijoloved, the emperor is God, who apj.)ointod Sun¬ 
day as a day of rest. By Virgil is typiliod the-Holy Spirit, 
which ordains a preacher to dcclai’e iticn’s virtues and vices. 
Focus is any good Christian who laboui-s diligently in bis 
vocation, and performs faithfully ©very relative duty. 


TALE LVIII. 

OF CONPESBION. 

A CERTAIN king, named Asmodeus, established an ordi- 
nauco, by which oveiy malefactor taken and brought before 
the judge should, if ho distinctly declared three truths, 
against which no exception could bo taken, obtain his 
life and property. It clmnced that a certain soldier trans¬ 
gressed the law and fled. Ho hid himself in a forest, and 
there committed many atrocities, despoiling and slaying 
whomsoever he could lay his hands upon. WJien the 
judge of the district ascertained his haunt, ho ordered the 
forest to be surrounded, and the soldier to Ijo seized and 
brought bound to the seat of judgment. You know the 
law,” said the judge. “ I do,” returned the other ; “ if I 
de<toe three unquestionable truths. I shall, be free; bu| 
if not,J must die,” ^‘TrUe,” replied the judge: “take 
th^< of the Jaw’s csLemency, or this very day 

not taate food until you ore hanged,” “Causa 
iuj<ttio0 tetbe kept,” Mid the soldier. being oomr. 

piled he proceeded in the: Ibltewing manner 

mrst ti^h is this; i protjcst before y© all, that from my 
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youth up I have been a bad man.” The judge, hearing 
this, said to the bystanders, “Ho says true?” They 
answered, “ Else, he had not now be^n in this situation.” 
“ Go on, then,” said the judge; “ what is the second 
truth ? ” “1 like not,” exclaimed ho, “ the dangerous 

situation in which I stand.” “ Certainly,” said tho judge, 
“ wo may credit thee. Now then for tho third truth, and 
thou hast saved tliy life.” “ Why,” ho replied, “ if I onco 
got out of this confounded place, I will never willingly 
ro-enter it.” “ Amen,” said tho judge, “ thy wit hath 
prosorvod thee; go in pcaoe,” And thus ho was saved. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho emperor is Christ. The soldier is any 
sinner; the judge is a wise confessor. If the sinner con¬ 
fess tho truth in such a manner as not oven demons can 
object, he shall be saved—that is, if he confess and 
repent. 


TALE LIX. 

OF TOO MUCH PKIDE ; AND HOW THE PROUD ARE FRE¬ 
QUENTLY COMPELLED TO ENDURE SOME NOTABLE 
HUMILIATION. 

Wjikn Jovinian was emperor, ho possessed very great 
T)owcr; and as ho lay in bed reflecting upon the extent of 
his dominions, his heart was elated to an extraordinary 
dogroo. “ Is there,” ho impiously asked, “ is there any 
other god than me ? ” Amici such thoughts he fell asleep. 

In the morning ho reviewed his troops, and said, “ My 
friends, after breakfast we will hunt.” Preparations being 
made accordingly, he set out with a large retinue. During 
the chase, the emperor felt such extreme oppression from 
the heat, that he believed his very existence depended 
upon a cold bath. As he anxiously looked around, be dis* 
covered a sheet of water at no great distance. ** Bemoin 
here,” said he to his guard, “ uptil I have refreshed mjnself 
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in yondor stroam.” Then spurring his steed, ho rode 
hastily to tho edge of the water. Alighting, ho divested 
himself of his apparel, and experienced tho greatest plea¬ 
sure from its invigorating freshness and coolness. But 
whilst he was thus employed, a person similar to him in 
every respect—in count^anco and gesture—arrayed him¬ 
self unperceived in tho emperor’s dress, and then mounting 
his horse, rode off to the attendants. The rescmblanco tr> 
the sovereign was such, that no doubt was entertained 
of the reality; and when the sport was over command was 
issued for their return to the palace. 

Jovinian, however, having quitted tho water, sought 
in every possible direction for his horse and clothes, and ti> 
his utter astonishment could find neither. Vexed beyond 
measure at the circumstance (for lie was completely naked, 
and saw no one near to assist him), he began to rofi(?ct 
upon wliat course ho should pursue. “ Miserable man 
that 1 am,” said ho, “ to what a strait am 1 reduced 1 
There is, I rememlxjr, a knight residing close by, whom 
I have promoted to a military post; 1 will go to him, 
and command his attendance and service, 1 will then 
ride on to the palace and strictly investigate tho cause of 
this extraordinary conduct.” Jovinian proceeded, naked 
and ashamed, to the castle of tho aforesaid knight, and 
beat loudly at the gate. Tho porter inquired tho cause of 
the knocking. “ Open tho gate,” said the enraged emperor, 
“ and you will see whom 1 am.” The gate was opene-d; 
and the porter, struck with the strange appearance ho 
exhibited, replied, “ In tho name of all that is marvellous, 
what are you?” “I am,” said he, “ Jovinian, your em¬ 
peror; go to your lord, and command him from mo to 
supply tho wants of his sovereign. I have lost both horse 
and clothes.” “ Thou liest, infamous ribald! ” shouted the 
jiorter; “just before thy approach, tho Emperor Jovinian, 
accompanied by tho officers of his household, entered the 
palace. My lord both went and returned with him; and 
but even now sat with him at meat. But because thou 
hast called thyself the emperor, my lord shall know of thy 
presumption.” The porter entered, and related what had 
passed. Jovinian was introduced, but the knight retained 
not the slightest recollection of his master, although the 
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i^peror remmiborcd Mm, , “ Who are you ? ’* said^ the 

jformeiv “ and what is your name ? ” I am the XhhpeTOr 
Jovinian,” rojoinod ho; ^‘oanst thou have forgotten me? 
At such a timo 1 promoted thoo to a military command/’ 
“ Why, thou most audacious scoundrel,” said the knight, 
“ darest Uiou call thyself the emperor ? I rode with him 
myself to the palace, from whence I am this moment 
returned. But thy impudence shall not go without its 
reward. Flog him,” said ho, turning to his servants, 
“ flog him soundly, and drive him away.” This sentenoo 
was immediately executed, and the poor emperor, bumting 
into a convulsion of tears, exclaimed, “ Oh, my God, is it 
possible that one whom I have so much honoured and 
exalted should do this? JN^ot content with pretending 
ignorance of my person, ho orders these merciless villains 
to abuse mo I ” He next thought within himself, “There 
is a certain duke, one of my privy councillors, to whom 
I will make known my calamity. At least, he will enable 
me to return decently to the palace.” To him, therefore, 
Jovinian proceeded, and the gate was opened at his knock. 
But the porter, beholding a naked man, exclaimed in the 
greatest amaze, “ Friend, who are you, and. why come you 
here in such a guise ? ” He replied, “ I am .your emperor ; 
I have accidentally lost my clothes and my horse, and I 
have come for succour to your lord. I bog you, therefore, 
to do mo this errand to the duke.” The porter, more and 
more astonished, entered the hall, and communicated the 
strange intelligence which he had received. “ Bring him 
in,” said the duke. He was brought in, but neither md.ho 
recognize the porscwi of the emperor. “ What art thou?” 
ho asked, “ I am the emperor,” replmd Jovinian, “ and I 
have promoted thee to riches and honour, since 1 made 
thee a duke and one of my oouncillors.” “Poor mad 
wretch,” said the duke, “ a short time since 1 retnmed 
irom the palace, where I left the very emperor thou 
assumest to be. But since thou hast claimed such rank, 
tbdii shalt not escape unpunish^.^ Cany him to piison^ 
and feed him with bread and water/’ The cconmand was 
no sooner delivered than obeyed ; and the following day 
his naked body was submitted to the lash, and he was 
g^n oast into the dimgeon. 
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Tku6 afEioted, he lumself up to tke wrotehodnow 
of his imtow&rd condition. In tho agony of his heart, ho 
said, “ What shall I do ? Oh, what will he my destiny ? 
I am loaded with the coarsest oontumely, and exposed to 
the malicious ohserv^ation of my people* It were better 
to hasten immediately to my palace, and there disco\$er 
myadf—my servants will know me ; and even if they do 
not my wife will know mo ! ” Escaping, therefore, from 
his confinement, ho approached the palace and beat upon 
the gate. “Who art thou?” said the porter. “It is 
strange,” replied the aggrieved emperor, “ it is strange 
that thou shouldest not know mo; thou, who hast served 
me so long! ” “ Served thee I ” returned the porter indig¬ 
nantly, “ thou liest abominably. I have served none but 
the emperor.” “Why,” said tho other, “thou knowest 
that I am ho. Yet, though you disregard my words, go^ 1 
implore you, to the empress ; communicate what I will tell 
thee, and by these signs bid her send the imperial robes, 
of which some rogue has deprived me, Tho signs I tell 
thee of are known to none but to ourselves.” “ In verity,” 
said tho porter, “ thou art mad: at this very moment my 
lord site at table with tho empress herself. Neveiiiheless, 
out of regard for thy singular merits, I will intimate thy 
declaration \vithin; and rest assured, thou wilt presently 
find thyself most royally beaten.” The porter wont 
accordingly, and related what he had heard. But tho 
empress b^me very sorrowful, and said, “ Oh, my lord, 
■what am I to tliink ? The most hidden passages of our 
lives are revealed by an obscene fellow at tho gate, and 
repeated to mo by the porter, on the strength of*which ho 
declaffes Mmself the emperor and my espoused lord! ” 
When the fictitious monarch was apprised of this, he com¬ 
manded him to be brought in. He had no sooner entered 
than a large dog, which couched upon the hearth, and hod 
mtmh cherished by him; How at his throat, and, but 
timely preveution, would have killed hhn. A falcon, 
lA&bf aeaim upon her perch, no sooner beheld him^ than she 
her jesses * and flew out of the hall. Then the prs^ 
teihdod emp^r, addressing those who stood about hiin^ 

* laues am the leather straps vfih Vrhicb a hawk was cooflual i 
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said, “My friends, heai* what I will ask of yon ribald. 
Who are you? and what do you want?” “These ques¬ 
tions,” said the suffering man, “ are very strange. You 
know I am the emperor and master of this place.” The 
other, turning to the nobles who sat or stood at the table, 
continued, “ Tell me, on your allegiance, which of us two 
is your lord and master?” “ Your majesty asks us an easy 
thing,” replied they, “and need not to remind us of our 
allegiance. That obscene wretch w'o have never before 
seen. You alone are he, whom wo have known from 
childhood; and wo entreat that this fellow may bo severely 
punished, as a warning to others how they give scope to 
their mad presumption.” Then turning to the empress, 
the usurper said, “ Toll mo, my lady, on the faith you have 
HWOTO, do you know this man who calls himself thy lord 
and emperor?” She answered, “My lord, how can you 
ask such a question ? Have I not known thee moi'e than 
thirty years, and borne thee many children? Yet, at one 
thing I do admire. How can this fellow have acquired 
so intimate a knowledge of what has passed between us ? ” 
The protended emperor made no reply, but addressing 
the real one, said, “ Friend, how darest thou to call thyself 
emperor ? We sentence thee, for this unexampled impu¬ 
dence, to bo drawn, without loss of time, at the tail of a 
horse. And if thou utterest the same words again, thou 
shalt bo doomed to an ignominious death.” He then com¬ 
manded his guards to see the sentence put in force, but to 
preserve his life. The unfortunate emperor was now 
almost distracted,; and urged by his despair, wushed ve¬ 
hemently for death. “ Why was I born ? ” he exclaimed. 
“ My friends shun me ; and my wife and children will not 
acknowledge me. But there is my confessor, still. To 
him will 1 go; perhaps he will recollect me, because he 
has often received my confessions.” He went accordingly, 
and knocked at the window of his cell. “ Who is there ? ” 
said the confessor. “The emperor Jovinian,” was the 
itjply; “ open the window, and I will sjieak to thee.” The 
window was opened; but no sooner had ho looked out than 
he closed it again in great haste. “ Depart from me,” said 
he, “ accursed thing: thou art not the emperor, but the 
devil incarnate.” This completed the miseries of the per- 
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secuted man; and he tore hia hair, and pltioked up his 
beard by the roots. “ Woe is me! ” he cried, “ for >vhat 
strange doom am I reserved ? ” At this crisis, the impious 
words which, in the arrogance of his heart, he had uttered, 
creased his recollection. Immediately ho beat again at 
the window of the confessor’s cell, and exclaimed, “ For the 
love of Him who was suspended from the cross, hear my 
confession with the window closed.” The recluse said, 1 
will do this with pleasure;” and then Jovinian acquainted 
him with evciy particular of his past life; and principally 
how ho had lifted liimself up against his Maker, saying 
that he believed there was no other god but himself. 

Tlio confession made, and absolution given, the rccluso 
opened the window, and directly know him. “ Blessed ]k> 
the most high God,” said he, “ now do I know thee. I have 
here a few garments ; clothe thyself, and go to the pahme. 
I trust that they also will recognize thee.” The emperor 
did as the confessor directed. The i)ortcr opened the gate, 
and made a low olieisance to him. “ Dost thou know me? ” 
said ho. “ Very well, my lord! ” replied the menial; “ but 
I marvel that I did not observe you go out.” Entering 
the hall of his mansion, Jovinian was received by all with 
a profound reverence. The strange einj)oror was at that 
time in another apartment with the queen ; and a certain 
knight came out of the chamlxir, looked narrowly at 
Jovinian, and returning to the supposed emperor, said, 
“ My lord, there is one in the hall to whom cverylxidy 
bends; ho so much resembles you, that wo know not 
which is the emperor.” Hearing this, the usui^er said 
to the empress, “ Go and see if you know him.” Sne wont, 
and returned greatly surprised at what she saw. “ Oh, my 
lord,” said she, “ I declare to you that I know not whom 
to trust.” “ Then,” returned ho, I will go and determine 
you.” When he had entered the hall, ho took Jovinian by 
the hand and placed him near him. Addressing the 
assembly, he saia, “ By the oaths you have taken, declare 
which of us is your emperor.” The empress answered, “ It 
is incumbent on me to speak first; but Heaven is my wit¬ 
ness that I am unable to determine which is he.” And so 
said all. Then the feigned emperor spoke thus, “ My 
friends, hearken! That man is your king and your lordL 
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lie exalted liimsolf to the disparagameut of las Maker; 
tiDd Ood, therelbret scourged Una Md him from jotir kuotr- 
ledgo. I am the angel Siat ’aratches oTor his soul, and I 
Jiave guarded his kingdom while he was undergoing his 
]>euauce. But his repentance removes the rod; he has now 
made ample satisfaction, and again let your obedience 
wait upon him. Commend yourselves to the protection 
of Heaven.” So saying, ho disappeared. The emperor 
gave thanks to God, and lived happily, and finished his 
days in peace. (0) 


APPLICA.T10N. 

My beloved, the emperor represents any one whom the 
pride and vanity of life wholly engross. The knight to 
whom Jovinian first applied is Eeason; which ever dis¬ 
claims the pomps and fooleries of life. The duke is con¬ 
science; the savaj^o dog is the ficsh, which alarms the 
falcon, that is, divine grace. The wife is the human soul ; 
the clothes in which the emperor was at last airayed are 
the virtues that befit the true sovereign, that is, the good 
Christian. 


TALE LX. 

OF avaricb: and its subtlety. 

A CERTAIN king had an only daughter, remarkable Ibr Hie 
beauty and dignity of her person. She was called £osa> 
thond; and, at the early age of ten years, she proved so 
Sivift a runner, that she invariably attained the goal befoare 
her eOmpetitor. The king caused it to be proclaimed Hiat 
whosoever should surpass his daughter in.speed should 
many her, and succeed to the throne: but in the event of 
a figure he should loso his head. And even udth the 
h^vy penalty before them, numbers permitted thenm^ves 
to be buoyed up by the hope of success to attempt; and to 
perish in the attempt. But it happened that a: poor 
tailed Abibas, inhabited that oemntry, whoihuscxmimtthed 
with himself; ** I am veiy poor, and of a baaa eztraothait 
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if I may oireroome this lady and man-y her> not onW shall 
1 he promoted myself, but ail ■who are of my biobd.” But 
wiser than the rest, he took the three following preoautioiie. 
First, he framed a onrious garland of roses, of which ho 
hod ascertained that the lady was devotedly fond. Then, 
he procured a zone of the finest silk, from a conviction that 
most damsels were partial to this sort of clothing. And, 
lastly, ho bought a silken bag, in which ho deposited a 
golden ball bearing the following inscription: “ Whosoever 
plays with me shall never satiate of play.” These three 
things he placed in hia bosom, and knocked at the palace 
gate. The porter inquired his business; and he stated Jus 
wish in the usual form. 

It happened that the princess herself stood at a window 
close by, and heard Abibas express his intention to run with 
her. Observing that he was poor, and his attire thread¬ 
bare and rent, she despised him from her very heart, and 
said, ** Lo! what poor wretch is this with whom I have to 
contend ? ” However, she prepared to run; and everything 
being in readiness, they commenced the race. Abibas 
would have been left at a considerable distance; but 
taking the garland of roses from its repository, he skilfully 
threw it down before her, on which tlio maiden stooped, 
picked it up, and placed it on her head. Delighted with 
the odour and beauty of the flowers, she paused to examine 
it ; and Abibas took advantage of her forgetfulness and 
advanced rapidly towards the goal. This awoke her to a 
recollection of what was going forward, and crying aloud, 
** Never shall the daughter of a prince be united to t is 
miserable clown,” she throw the garland from Her into a 
deep well, and rushed onward like a whirlwind. In a few 
moments she overtook the youth, and extending her hand, 
struck him upon the shoulder, exclaiming, **Btpp» foolish 
thing; hopest thou to marry a princess?” Just os she 
wee on the pednt of repassing him, ho drew forth the 
silken girdle, and cast it at j^r feet. The temptation 
again proved too strong for her reaefintion, and she stoope 
to gather it. Overjoyed at the beauty of its texture, she 
must bind it round her waist; and whilst she did thia* 
Ablbaa had recovered more ^imd than he had lost. As 
soon AS the fsir racer perceived the consequences of her 
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. folly, slie burst into a flood of tears, and rending the zone 
asunder, hurried on. Having again overtaken her adver¬ 
sary, she seized him by the arm, striking him smartly at 
the same time: “ Fool, thou shalt noi marry me; ” and 
immediately she ran faster than before. Abibas, when he 
saw this, waited until she was near the goal, and then 
threw at her feet the bag with the golden ball. It was 
impossible to forbear picking it up; and equally impossible 
not to open it and pee]) at its contents. She did so; but 
reading the inscri))tiou, “ Who plays with mo shall never 
satiate of playing,’' she played so much and so long, that 
Abibas came tiist to the goal and married her.* 


APrUCATION. 

My beloved, the king is Christ; the daughter is the 
Hr)ul, and Abilnis is the devil, who provides various seduc¬ 
tions to draw us from the goal of heaven. 


TALE LXL 

OP REFLECTION. 

The EmjMiror Claudius had aii only daughter who was 
incomparably beautiful. As he lay in lied, he reflected 
seriously upon the best mode of disposing of her. “If,” 
thought he, “ I should marry her to a rich fool, it will 
occasion her death. But if I bestow her upon a wise 
man, although ho bo poor, his own wit will procure him 
riches.” I 

Now, it happened that there dw'elt in the city a phi- 

• “ This is evidently a Gothic innovation of the classical talc of 
Atnlaata. But it is not impossible that an oriental apologue might 
have given rise to the Grecian fable.”—^W abtos. 

The story of Atcdanta 1 consider to be the origin of many snbse- 
quont fables. Amongst these, the “Hare and the Tortoise” may 
bo notioed. 

f It was a maxim of Themistooles that his daughter had bettor 
marry a man without an estate, than on estate without a tunn. 
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losopher called Socrates, whom the king very greatly ^ 
esteemed. This person was sent for, and thus addressed,’ 
“ My good friend, I design to esponso you to iny only 
daughter.” Socrates, overjoyed at the proposal, expressed 
his gratitude as he host could. “ B\it,” continued the 
emperor, “take her with this condition: that if she die 
tirst, you shall not survive her.” The philosopher 
assented; the nuptials wore solemnized with groat splen¬ 
dour, and for a length of time their happiness was 
uninteiTupted. 

But at last she sickened, and her death was hourly 
expected. This deeply afflicted Socrates, and ho retired 
into a neighbouring forest and gave free course to his 
alarm. Whilst ho was thus occupied, it chanced that 
King Alexander * hunted in the same for<*8t; and that a 
soldier of his guard discerned the philosopher, and rode uj) 
to him. “ Who art thou? ” asked the soldier. “ I am,” 
replied ho, “ the servant of my master; and ho who is 
the BCiwant of my master is the lord of thine.” “ How ? ” 
cried the other, “there is not a greater person in the 
universe than he whom I serve. But since you are 
jdcaeed to say otherwise, I will prcHontly load you to 
him; and we will hear who tliy lord is.” Accordingly, 
ho was brought before Alexander. “ Friend,” said the 
king, “ concerning whom dost thou say that his servant 
is my master ? ” The philosopher answered, “ My master 
is reason; his servant is the will. Now, dost thou not 
govern thy kingdom according to the dictates of thy 
will? Therefore, thy will is thy master. But the will 
is the servant of my master. So that what I said is true, 
and thou canst not disprove it.” Alexander, wondering 
at the man’s wit, candidly answered in the affirmative, 
and ever after ruled l>oth himself and his kingdom by the 
laws of reason. 

Socrates, however, entered farther into the forest, and 
wept bitterly over the expected decease of his wife. In 
the midst of his distress no was accosted by an old man 
who inhabited that part of the wood. “ Master,” said ho, 
“ why art thou afflict^? ” “ Alas! ” answered the other, 

• The introduction of Alexander the Great, Sooratef, and a Boman 
emperor, ie a strange jnmble of times and xtersons. 
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** 1 have oepoused the daughter of an empercnr upon the 
condition that if ahe die 1 should die with her.: she is 
now on the point of death» and toy life therefore will 
certainly bo required.” ‘i-What I ” said the old man, 
“grievest thou for this? Take my counsel, and thou shalt 
bo safe enough. Thy wife is of royal descent; let her 
besmear her breast with some of her father’s blood. Then, 
do thou search in the depths of this forest, where thou 
wilt find three herbs: of one of them make a beverage and 
administer it to her; the other two beat into a plaster, 
and apply it to the afflicted part. If my iusti’uctions 
are oitactly attended to, she will bo restored to perfect 
lioalth.” iiooratcB did as ho w'os directed; and his wife 
1 nosently recovered. "When the emperor knew how he 
liad striven to find a remedy for his wife’s disorder, he 
loaded him with riches and honoui'K.* 


AinUCATlOX. 

My beloved, the cunporor is our Lord Jesus Christ; the 
daughter is the soul, given to man on condition that, 
should it be destroyed by sin, ho also should lose eternal 
life. The priest is the Church, where health and safety 
may lie found. The old man is a wise oonfessor, anil 
Alexander is the world. 


TALE LXII. 

’ j 

OP THE BEAT7TY OP A FAITHPtTL MINI). 

WhkK Salus was emiieror, there lived a veiy beautiful 
womfto, 'whose name was Fiorontina. She was so remark¬ 
ably handsome that three kings sought her love, by. 
of whom she was abused. Thia occasioned a war itetween 
them, and great numbers of man fall on bo^ aidea. il^t 

* Tbe latter pari of tMs apologue ia In Alfonsos, De deribaH 
iio; It is tbe last of tiie X4itin copy; bbt not hi 

Hr. analysis, as OQOiiriing in tile ClEBi'A. . ; i 
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the nckHmt mwilling to see so much weate of blood, hster- 
fored, and addressing the emperor, bade him observe that,- 
unless a stop were put to the virulent anim(»itj^ which 
divided them, the whole kingdom, would be annuulated. 
The emperor, duly considering what had been said, 
directed letters, impressed with the royal signet, to bo 
sent to the fair occasion of the war; by which, without 
delay, she was commanded to appear before him. A 
herald bore the mandate, but before ho could deliver it 
she died. The herald, therefore, returned, and tlie em¬ 
peror, very much regretting that ho laid lost sight of so 
heautifol a woman, caus^ all the best artists in the 
kingdom to bo summoned into liis presence. When they 
were assembled, ho spoke as follows: “ My iHends, the 
reason that I have sent for you is tliis. There was a very 
beautiful woman, named Florontina, for whoso love a 
groat number of men have lost their lives. She died 
l^efore I had an opportunity of seeing her. Do yo go, 
therefore; paint her to the life, as she was in all her 
beauty. Thus shall I discover wherefore so many were 
sacrificed.” The artists answered, “ Your majesty wishes 
a thing which is very difficult to execute. Her beauty 
was so surpassing, that not all the artists in the world, 
save one, would Ije able to do her justice; and ho hides 
himself amongst the mountains. But ho alone can ]pcr- 
foctly fulfil your desires.” On receiving this information, 
messengers were despatched in pursuit of hini. He was 
soon found, and brought l^eforc the curious monarch, who 
commanded him to paint Florentiua as slie appeared when 
living; and if he did it, his reward should bn royal. 
“ Your request is extremely difficult,” said the painter; 
“ neveirtbeless, cause all the beautiful women in your 
kingdom to come before me for an hour at least, and 1 
will do as you desire.” The emperor complied, and made 
tbom stand in his presence. From these the artist selected 
four, and permitted the* rest to return home. Then lie 
Gotnmenoed bis labours. First, he laid on a coat of red 
colour; and whatever was exquisitely beautiful iri 
four > womens Mat he copied in his painting. In ^ Mtis 
manner it reomvediis < completion ; and when the em^foT 
behold it, htt s^(|, ^‘Dh, Flo ntina, had ymi lived’' to 
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eternity, you ought to have loved that painter who has 
represented you iu so much heauty." 

APPLICATION. 

My Ixdovod, the emperor is God; the l)eautifiil Floren- 
tina is tho son! ; tho three kings, the dovil, the world, 
and tho tlesh. 'J’ho nobles are tho patriarchs and in-ophets, 
^vllO wore tho mediators between God and man. The 
)>aintor8 are tho angels and men, amongst whom tlioro was 
found no ono wht> would rescue the soul from death. The 
artist who came from the mountains is Christ. The red 
( 3 olour is blood; tho four women are oxistonco, growth, 
feeling, and understanding. 


TALE LXIII. 

OF THE l*JiKASURES OF THIS WORLD. 

'.Puk Eiiiporur Vespasian had a daughter called Aglacs, 
wliose loveliness was greater than that of all other’women. 
It happened that as she stood opposite to him on a certain 
occasion, ho considered her very attentively, and then 
uddrosBcd her as folhjws : “ISIy lielovod daughter, thy 
iKjauty merits a loftier title than thou hast yet received 
I will change thy name; henceforward, l )0 thou called the 
Lady of Comfort, in sign that whosoever looks upon thee in 
sorrow may depart iu joy.” 

Now, the emperor possessed, near his palace, a delicious 
garden, in which ho frequently walked. Proclamation was 
made that whosotwer wished to marry his daughter should 
come to the palace, and remain in this garden the space of 
three or four days; "when they quitted it, the ceremony 
should take place. Immense crowds were allured by tho 
apparently easy terms of tho notice; they entered the 
garden, but were never again seen. Not one of them 
returned. But a certain knight, who dwelt in some remote 
country, hearing of the condition® by which the daughter 
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of a great king might be espoused, came to the gate of the 
palace and demanded entrance. On being introduced to 
the emperor, ho spoke thus; “ I hear it commonly reported, 
my Lord, that whoever enters your garden shall espouse 
youf daughter. For this purpose I come.” “ Enter, then,’* 
said the emperor; “ on thy return thou shall marry her," 
“ But,” added the knight, “ I solicit one boon of your 
majesty. Before I enter the garden, 1 would entreat an 
opportunity of conversing a short time with the lady.” 
“ I have no objection to that,” said the emperor. She was 
called, and the knight accosted her in these words : “Fair 
damsel, thou hast Ijeen called the Lady of Comfort, because 
every one who enters thy presence sorrowful rotunis con¬ 
tented and liappy, I, therefore, approach thee sad and 
desolate—give inc the means to leave theo in haj)pincss: 
many have entered the garden, hut never any reappeared. 
If the same chance happen to me—alas! that I should 
have sought tlico in inarriago.” “I will tell thee the truth,” 
said the lady, “ and convert thy unhappiness into pleasure. 
Ill that garden there is an enormous lion, which devours 
every one who enters with the hope of marrying me. Arm 
thyself, therefore, cap-a-pie, and smear your armour with 
gum. As soon as you hove entered the garden the lion 
will rush toward you ; attack him manfully, and when you 
are weary, leave him. Then will he instantly seize you 
by the arm or log; but in so doing, the gum will adhere 
to his teeth, and ho will bo unable to hurt you. As soon 
as you perceive this, unsheath your sword and separate 
his head trom his body. Besides the ferocious animal 1 
have described, there is another danger to bo overcome. 
There is btit one entrance, and so intricate are the laby¬ 
rinths, that egress is nearly impossihlo without assistance. 
But here ako I will Inifriend you. Take this ball of thread, 
and attach ime of the ends Uy the gate as you enter, and, 
retaining the lino, pass into the garden. But, as you lov© 
your life, beware that you lose not the thread.” * 

The kni^^t exactly observed all these instructional. 
Having anxiod himself, he entered the garden; and the 

* A fine/moral, which might he oftener remembered with 
edvaptage. Gospel is to the Christian what the ball of thread 

\iap to the knight: pity that it should so frequently be lost! 

I 
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lioUf ^vith open mouthy rushed fbohrurd td dcvonr huon. 
defended himself resolutely; and when his strengili fail 
he leapt a few paces hack. Then* as the lady had 
the lion seized njwn the knight’s arm; bnt^ since his 
wore clogged with gum, he did him no injury, and 
Hword presently put an end to the combat, llnha} 
however, while oxulting over his victory, he let gc 
thread, aiid in gix'at tribulation ^wandered about th^ 
den for tlirce days, diligently seeking the lost 
Towards night he discovered it, and with no 
hastened back to the gate. Then, loosening the 
he bent his way to the presence of the emperor 
duo time the Lady of Comfokt Iwcamo his wife.* 



ArrLICATlOX. 

My belovocl, tlio ©miiCTor is Christ; the Jjady odt^mfort 
is the kingdom of heaven. The garden is the vira^Xil; the 
lion, the devil. The ball of thread represents by 

which wo enter into the world. 


TALE LXIV. 


OF TJIE INCARNATION OF OUR LOl 

A CERTAIN king was remarkable for three qualit 
ho was stronger in botly than all men; 
wiser; and lastly, more beautiful. He lived; 
nnmarriod; and his counsellors would pei 
take a wife. “ My friends,” said he, ** it is 
that 1 am rich and powerful enough; and tl 
not^ wealth. Go, then, through town and 
scjok me out a beautiful and wise virgin; andi 
such a one, however poor she may be, I wil 
The command was obeyed; they proceeded 

• Here seems to be an allusion to Medea’s 
I t is surely more ansdogotts to tbe story^ ike Mil 
fomtshed by Ariadno to her lover. Worton sboi 
the resemblance he has fancied* 
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yi} wk last ditoorv^ved a lady of foyal exkaiotiion 
itix ^b 0 qvalifioktioiiaddBiied. But tbo kin|; waa not «> 
' lly aatii^edy and determined to put her wisdom to the 
He sent to the lady by a herald a piece of linen 
thi%e inches square; and bade her oontrive to zafldee 
a shirt exactly fitted to his body. “ Then,” added 
ihe shall be my wife.’* The messenger, thus ocmi- 
led, departed on his errand, and respectfully 

cloth, with the request of the king. “ How can 
with it,” exclaimed the lady, “ when the cloth is 
inches square ? It is impossihlo to make a shirt 
jjbut bring me a Tessel in which I may work, and 
to make the shirt long enough for the body.*’ 
sngcr rotinned with the reply of the virgin, and 
:;immcdiatoly sent a sunqituous vessel, by means 
of wlidk|K"iho oxtcndotl the cloth to the required size, and 
compldllid tbe sliirt. AVhercupon the 1 ^iB 0 king married 
her. 



APPUCATION. 

My b<^Ovod, the king is God; the virgin, the mother 
of Chjnsti|who was also the chosen vessel. By the mes¬ 
senger Gabriel; the cloth is the grace of GchI, 

which, bjffipropcr caro and lalxiur, is made sufficient for 
man’s salld^on. 
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TALE LXV. 

OF THE CUllE OF THE SOUL. 

idertook a journey from one state to another, 
ivel, he came to a certain cross, which was 
inscriptions. On one side was written, “ Oh, 
ide this way, you voureelf will find good 
but your horse will get nothing to eat.” 
appeared as follows: ** If you ride this 
wHl be admirably attended to, but you 
for yourself.” ill^ain, on a third place 
‘♦If you walk this path, you will ikid 
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entertainment both for yourself and horse ; but before you 
depart, you will be miserably beaten.” On a fourth part 
of tlio cross it was said: “ If you walk this way, they will 
serve you diligently, but they will detain your horse, 
and oblige you to proceed the rest of your journey on foot.” 
When the king had read the inscriptions, ho began to oon- 
sidor which of tho evils ho should cIkkjso. lie determined 
at length upon tho tirst; “ For,” said he, “ I shall faro y’ery 
well myself, though my horso starve; and the night wiF 
soon pass away.” On this, ho struck the spurs into his 
horse; and arrived at tho castle of a knight, who entreated 
him courteously, but gave his steed little or nothing. In 
the morning he rode on to his own palace, and related all 
that ho had scon.* 


Ari’LICATION. 

My l)olovcd, tho king is any good Christian, who 
journeys for tho safety of his soul. Tho horso which ho 
rides IS tho body, ciunposcel of the four elements. Tlio 
(TOSS is consfienco, which points out the way, and explains 
tlio consequences attending it. 


T A L E I. X V I. 

OF CONSTANCY. 

Tjierk once lived a king who had a beautiful and beloved 
daughter. After liis death she succeeded to tlio throne, 
but, being young and unprotected, a certain tyrannical 
duke camo to her, and, by means of largo pPMuises, won 
her to dishonour. AVben his iniquitous |)tirp080 was 
acoomplishod, the girl wept bitterly; and socm after the 
tyrant expelled her from the inheritance. Tlius reduced 
from the splondoui-s of royalty to tho lowi^t state of 
wretchedness, she solicited alms of tho palwngors. It 

♦ rConapare the story of ** Lubim Czorewich aiijl the Winged 
Wolf” in jKtiman Pojmlar Tales, p. ], where the hova Is offered the 
ckoioe between three roads in terms almost identiemliwith the text. 
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iiap^iotied that as she sat woepiug by tho wayside, a 
certain knight passed by, and observing her great beauty, 
became enamoured of her. **Fair lady,” said he, “what 
are you ? ” “I am,” replied the weeping girl, “ tho only 
daughter of a king; after whose death a tyrant seduo^ 
and abused me, and then deprived me of my inheritance.” 
“ Well,” returned tho knight, “ are you willing to marry 
me ? ” “ Oh, my Lord ! ” exclaimed she, “ I desire it be¬ 
yond anything that could hapi>en.” Then plight me your 
faith,” said the knight; “promise to receive no one for 
your husband but me, and I will make war upon tho 
tyrant, and reinstate you in your possessions. Ilut if I 
fall in tho conflict, I entreat you to retain my bloody arms 
under your care, in testimony of affection; that in case 
any one hereafter shall desire your love, you may enter 
tho chomljKjr in which the arms hang, and may thns b(5 
reminded of the proof I have given of ray attachment and 
devotion to your service.” “ 1 promise faithfully,” re¬ 
turned she, “ to comply witli your wishes : hut, oh! may 
your life be safe I ” The knight therefore armed himseli', 
and proceeded to engage tho tyrant, who liad heard of his 
intention, and prepared fur tho attack. Tho kniglit, how 
ever, overcame him, and cut off his head: but, receiving 
a mortal wound, lie died on tho third day. The lady 
bewailed his death, and hung up his blocsly armour in her 
*chamber. She visited it frequently, and washed it with 
bitter tears. Many noblemen sought to espouse her, and 
made magnificent promises; but invariably before return¬ 
ing an answer she entered tho chamber, and, surveying 
the bloody armour steadfastly, exclaimed, amid ajaundanw 
of tears, “ Oh, thou, who devotedst thyself to death for 
one so unworthy, and restoredst me my kingdom !—far bo 
it from mo to abjure my plighted faith.” Then returning 
to those who sought her Jove, sho^ideclared her resolution 
never to unito herself with another. When they heard 
this they departed; and thus she remained single to tho 
end of her lif 

* Sec Tale XXV., which differs but little from this. 

[Mr. D. G. Rossetti has used this tale and the twenty-fifth as the 
mundwork of his beautiful peem, “ Tho Staff and Scrip” (Rossetti*! 
roems, p. 47 ).—Ed.] 
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My beloved, the king is owr heavenly Father; and the 
dnughter is tho soul seduced by the devil. The wayside 
is the world. Tho soldier who rode past is the Son of 
Ood; the bloody armour is His death and passion. 


TALE LXVII 

OF EXCUSES WHtCK AKE NOT TO EE ADMITTED IN 

EXTREME CASES. 

The Emperor Maximian was renowned for the wisdom of 
his government. In his reign there lived two knights, 
the one wise and the other fcKtlish, but who had a mutual 
regard for each other. “ Let us make an agreement/’ 
said the 'wise knight, “ which will be advantageous to 
l)Oth/’ Tho other assented, and, by tho direction of his 
friend, proceeded to draw blood from las right ami. 1,” 
said tho latter, “ will drink of thy Wood, and thou of 
mine; so that neither in prosperity nor in adversity shall 
our covenant be broken, and wliatsoever the one gains, 
shall 1)0 divided by tho other.” Tho foolish knight 
agreed; and they ratified tho treaty by a draught of each 
other’s blood. After this they both dwelt in the same 
mansion. Now, tho lord of the country had two cities, 
one of which was built on the summit of a lofty mountain. 
Since all who went to it -would possess groat wealth, and 
remain there for life, the path to this city was narrow 
and stony, and about midway three knights with a largo 
army wore stationed* Tho custom was that whosoever 
pasi^ should do battle, or lose his life, with overfilling 
that he possessed. In that city the emperor appointed a 
.seneschm, who received without exception allw^ entered, 
and ministered to them according to their condition. But 
the other city was built in a valley under tiie mountain, 
the way to which was perfectly level and pleasant. Thi::eQ 
soldiers dwelt there, who cheerfully received whosoever 
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came, and served Uiem accordiiig to their pleaEuro. Xu 
this city also a seuesohal was placed^ but he o^^dcored all 
who appToaphed to be thrown into prison, and on the. 
coming of the judge to bo condemned- ^ . 

The wise knight said to his companion, “ My friend, 
let us go through the world as other knights are wont to 
do,* and seek our fortune.” His friend acquiesced j they 
set out upon their ti-avels, and presently came to a place 
where two roads met. “ See,” said tlie wise knight, “ hero 
are two roads. The one leads to the noblest city in the 
world, and if we go thither, wo shall obtain whatsoever 
our hearts desire. But the other path conducts to a city 
which is built in a valley; if we venture there, we shall 
be thrown into prison, and afterwards crucified. I advise, 
therefore, that wo avoid this road, and pursuo the other.” 

“ My friend,” replied the foolish knight, I heard long 
ago of these two cities; but the way to tliat upon 
mountain is veiy narrow and dangerous, Isicause of tht» 
soldiers wbo attack those that enter ; nay, they frequently 
rob and murder them. But the other way is open nnd 
broad; and the soldiers wlio are stationed there receive 
passengers with hospitality, and supply them with all 
things necessary. This is sufficiently manifest; I st3o it, 
and had rather Ixiliove my own eyes than you.” “ It is 
true,” returned his companion, “ one w’ay is difficult to 
walk along, hut the other is infinitely worse at the end : 
ignominy and crucifixion will certainly be our doom. But 
fear you to walk the strait road, on account of a battle, 
or because of robbers? you, who are a sohlier, and there¬ 
fore in duty hound to fight valiantly ! Uowovor, if you 
will go with mo the way I desire, I promise ^ ]>rccedo 
you in the attack; and be assured with your aid we shall 
overcome every obstacle.” “ I protest to you,” said the 

• **Sicut cteierl milites.” Hero wc discover those features of 
chivalry, so admirably ridiculed by Cervantes, But, in limes of 
opfvesiioii, vrhen every one followed 

“ the simple plan, 

That be may take wbo has the power, 

And ho may keep who can,” 

fho waxtdearing hero, ev&c ready to risk hia life in defence of tbs 
injured, was governed by a noble and useful institution. 
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other, I will hot go your way, hut will take mine own.** 
“ Well,*’ replied the wise knight, “ since I have pledged 
you my word, and drank your blood in token of fidelity, I 
will proceed w'ith you, though against my better judg¬ 
ment/’ So they both went the same path. 

TJie progi-esB was extremely pleasant till they reached 
the station of the three soldiers, wlio honourably and mag¬ 


nificently entertained them. And hero the foolish knight 
said to the wise one, “ Friend, did I not tell theo how 


comfortable this W'ay would be found; in all which the 
other is deficient ? ” “ If the end bo well,” replied be, 

“ all is well; * but I do not hope it.” With the three 
soldiers they tarried some time; inHomueli that tho 
seneschal of the city, hearing that two knights, contrary 
to royal prohibition, were aj)proaching, sent out troops to 
apprehend them. ’J'ho foolish knight he commanded to 
be bound hand and foot, and thrown into a pit, but tho 
other ho imprisoned. Now, when tho judge arrived, the 
malefactors were all brought before him, and among the 
rest our two knights—tlio wiser of whom thus spoke : “ My 
Jjord, I complain of 1113 ^ comrade, wlio is tbe occasion of 
my death. 1 declared to liim the law of this city, and tho 
danger to which we were exposed, but he would not listen 
to niy wa)rds, nor abide by my counsels. ‘ I will trust my 
eyes,* said be, ‘rather than j'oii.’ Now, because I had 
taken an oath never to forsake him in prosperity or in 
adversity, I accompanied him hither. But ought I there¬ 
fore to die? Pronounce a just judgment.” Then tho^ 
foolish knight addressed tho judge: “ He is himself tho 
cause of my death. For cvoiy one knows that he is 
i-eckonod wise, and I am naturally a fcK)l. Ought he then 
HO lighti}’' to have surrendered his wisdom to my folly ? 
And liad he not done so, I should have returned to go the 
way which ho went, even for the solemn oath w'hich I had 
fiw'om. And therefore, since he is wise, and I am foolish, 


he is tho occasion of my death.” The judge, hearing this, 
li^ke to both, but to the wise knight first: “ Thou wdio 
art wise, since thou didst listen so heedlessly to his folly 


* “Si finis bonus est, ioium bonum orit.*' This gives us the 
origin, probably, of the proverb, “ AW» that end» “ Finis 

ficnonat opus is of a similar character. 
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and followedBt him, and tliou, foolish man, since thon 
didst not credit hie word, but acted out thine own folly, ye 
shall both be susponded on the cross tliis very day,” Thus 
it was done. 


Al’l'LlCAtlON. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ; the two knights, 
body and soul; of which tho last is the wiso one. In 
baptism they were united. They drank blood; that is, 
tho blood in tho veins prevents their separation, and pre¬ 
serves life. The two w'ays are penitence and tho world’s 
glory. Tho way of peniteneo is narrow, but tho other is 
broad and alluring. The city on tho mountain is heaven; 
that in the valley is hell. Tho three soldiers are tho 
world, tho flesh, and the devil, dro. 


TALE LXVIII. 

Of MAINTAINING TRUTH TO TIIK I^ST. 

In the reign of Gordian, there was a certain noble soldier 
who had a fair but vicious wife. It happened that her 
husband having occasion to travel, tho lady sent fur her 
gallant. Now, one of her handmaids, it seems, was skilful 
in interpreting tho song of birds ; and in tho court of tho 
castlo there w'oro three cocks.* During tho night, whilo 
the gallant was with his mistress, the first cock began to 
crow. Tho lady heard it, and said to her servant, “ Dear 
friend, what says yonder cock ? ” She replied, “ That you 
are CTossly injuring your husband.” “ Then,” said tho lady, 
“ kill that cock without delay.” They did so; hut scjon 
after the second cock crow, and tho lady repeated licr 
question. “ Madam,” said tho handmaid, “ he says “ My 

* The interpretation of the language of birds is clearly an oriental 
fiotion; several inatancce of which ore furaialied by tho Arabian 
Tides, It has since been made the vehicle of many instructive fables. 
See Speefator, wol. vii. No. 512, which is copied from the “Story of 
the two Owls,” in the Turhish Tales. 
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oompauiua died for r^dveailmg Uie trutU, and for tba eamo 
eatifio, I am prepared to die.* Eill him,” cried the lady, 
—which they did. After this, the third cook crew. 
** What says he?*’ asked she again. **Hear, see, and say 
nothing, if you would live in peace.” “ Oh, oh! ” said the 
lafly, “ d<mH kill him.” And her orders were obeyed, 

APPUGATIOK. 

My beloved, tbe emperor is God; the soldier, Christ; 
and the wife, the soul. The gallant is the devil. The 
handmaid is conscience. The first cock is our Saviour, 
who was put to death ; the second is the martyrs ; and the 
thiyd is a preacher who ought to be earnest in declaring 
the truth, but, being deterred by mcnaoes, is afraid to 
utter it. 


TALE LXIX. 

OF C1IA.STITY. 

The Emperor Callus employed a singularly skilful carpenter 
in the erection of a magnificent palace. At that period, a 
certain knight lived who had a very beautiful daughter; 
and who, porcoiving the extraordinary sagacity of the 
ai’tificcr, determined to give him tho lady in marriage. 
Calling him, therefore, ho said, “ My good friend, ask of 
me what you will; so that it be possible, 1 will do it, pro¬ 
vided you marry my daughter.” Tho other assented, and 
the nuptial rites were celebrated accordingly. Then .the 
mother of the lady said to the carj^nter, “ My son, sinbe 
you have become one of our family, I will bestow upon you 
a curious shirt. It possesses this singular property, that 
as long as you and your wife are faithfhl to eaw other, it 
will neither be rent, nor worn, nor stained. But if—which 
forbid!—either of you prove unfaithful, instantly 
it will lose its virtue.” The carpenter, very h^py in what 
he heard, took the shirt, and returned groat thi^Ls for the 
gift. 



OF CHAHTEnF, 


in 


A likort wMie afterward^ the carpenter being Bent t&r 
to superintend the building of the emperor's pMaoe, took 
with him the Taluable present which he had rooei^ved. Ho 
continued absent until the structure was oomplete; and 
numbers, observing how much he laboured, admired the 
freshness and spotless purity of his shirt. Even the 
emperor condescended to notice it, and said to him, ** Bly 
master, how is it that in despite of your laborious occupa¬ 
tion, and the constant use of your shirt, it still preserves 
its colour and beauty ? ” “ You must know, my Lord,” said 
he, ** that €ls long as my wife and 1 continue faithful to 
each other, my shirt retains its original whiteness and 
l)eauty ; but if either of us forgot our matrimonial vows, it 
will sully like any other cloth.” A soldier, overhearing 
this, thought within liimself, If 1 can 1 will make you 
wash your shirt.” Wherefore, witliout giving any cause of 
suspicion to the carpenter, he secretly hastened to his house, 
and solicited liis wife to dishonour. She received him with 
an appearance of pleasure, and seemed to be entirely in¬ 
fluenced by the same feelings. But,” added she, “ in this 
place we are exposed to observation ; come with mo, and I 
will conduct you into a private chaiulxir.” Ho followed 
her, and closing tho d(K)r, sho said, “ Wait hero awhile; I 
will return presently.” Thus she did every day, all the 
time supplying him only with bread and water. Without 
regard to his urgency, sho compelled him to endure this 
humiliating treatment; and before long, two other soldiers 
came to her from tho emperor’s court, with tho same evil 
views. In like manner, sue decoyed them into the chaml>cr, 
and fed them with bread and water. 

The sudden disappearance, however, of tho •throe sol¬ 
diers gave rise to much inquiry; and the carpenter, on 
the completion of his lalK)urs, received the stipulated sum, 
and returned to his own homo. His virtuous wife met him 
with joy, and looking upon the spotless shirt, exclaimed, 
**Blesi^ be God I our truth is made apparent—^there is 
act a single stain upon the shirt.” To which ho replied, 
** My beloved, during tho progi^ss of the building^ three 
soldiers, one after another, came to ask questions a^ut tks 
shirL 1 related the fact, and since that time nothing has 
'hdok heard of them.” The lady smiled, and said, ^* The 
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eoldiers respecting whom you feel anxious thought me a 
fit subject for their improper soHcitation^ and came hither 
with the vilest intent. I decoyed them into a remote 
chamber, and have fed them with bread and water.” The 
carpenter, delighted with this proof of his wife’s fidelity, 
s^mred their lives, and liberated them; and he and his wife 
lived happily for the rest of their lives, 

Ari’LICATlON. 

My l)Clovcd, the emperor is God; the palace is the 
human heart. The knight who married his daughter to 
tlio carjjenter is Christ; the carpenter is any good Chris¬ 
tian, and the mother is tlie Church. The shirt is faith; 
the three soldiers arc pride, lusts of the eyes, and lusts of 
the l»eart. 


TALE LXX. 

OP TUK oomih;nctions op a faithful mind. 

A CKKTAIN king had a beautiful and wise daughter, whom 
he was desirous of marrying. But she had sworn never to 
unite herself to any but upon three conditions. First, ho 
was to state accurately how many feet there were in the 
length, breadth, and depth of the four elements. Secondly, 
ho was to change the north wind. And thirdly, he was to 
carry fire in his bosom without injur 3 ^ When the king, 
therefore, understood his daughter’s resolution, he pro¬ 
claimed it through the kingdom, and promised to give her 
in marriage to whomsoever performed the conditions. 
Many endeavoured, but failed; until at length a certain 
knight from foreign parts heard of the girl’s oath. He 
hastened to the palace, conveying with him a single at¬ 
tendant, and an extremely fiery horse. On being admitted 
into the kind’s presence, ho said, “ I am desirous of espous- 
ing your majesty’s daughter, and I am prepared to solve the 
<j[uestion8 which have been proposed.” The king assented, 
«Ud the soldier, calling his servant, commanded nim to lie 
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n}X)n the eartH. And when ho was thus laid, his master 
measnrod his length from one extremity to the other. 
When he had done this, he said to the king, “ My Lord, 
your first question is resolved; I find in the four elements 
scarcely seven feet.” “ How ? ” replied the king. “ What 
has this to do with the four elements ? ” ** My Lord,” 
answered the soldier, “ every man, as well as every animal, 
is composed of the four elements.” “Amen,” said tho king, 
“ you have proved this very satisfactorily. Now then for 
tho second condition, which is to change tho wind.” Im¬ 
mediately he caused his horse to be brought into tho area 
of the court, and there administered a potion, by which tho 
animal was made perfectly quiet. This done, he turncxl 
his horse’s head towards the cast, and said, “ Observe, my 
Lord, tho wind is changed from north to cast.” “ How ? ” 
answered the king, “ what is this to tho wind ? ” “ Sire,” 

returned tho soldier, “ is it not obvious to your wisdom 
that tho life of every animal consists in his breath, which 
is air ? As long as he raged fiercely, so long was he in tho 
north. But when I had given him tho potion I turned him 
toward tho cast, so that ho is ready to bear his burden.” 
“ This elso,” said tlie king, “ you have well proved ; go on 
to tho third.” “ My Lord,” replied tho soldier, “ this, so 
please you, I will perform before all your court.” Then, 
taking up a handful of burning coals, ho deposited them in 
his bosom, without injury to his flesh. “ Truly,” exclaimed 
the king, “ you have done very well in these matters; but 
tell me, how happens it that you are unhurt by the fire.” 
“ It was not,” returned the soldier, “ by any power of my 
own, but by virtue of a singular stone, which I always 
carry about with mo. And whosoever possesses this stone 
is able to resi.st tho hottest fire.” 'J’ho king, satisfied that 
the conditions had lieen accurately complied with, gave 
orders for bis marriage with the lady. Ho loaded liim 
with riches and honours, and they both ended their days 
in the gieatest happiness. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is our Lord Jesus Christ. Tho 
daughter is tho human soul. To measure the elements m 
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to lubdue the lusts of the flesh* The fiery horse is my 
sinnor, whom ropontauoe changes. The fire in the bosom 
is luxury, pride, avarioe, <fce., and the stone is a true and 
lively faith in Christ. 


TALE LXXI. 

OF AN ETERNAL RECOMPENSE. 

A KINO made a great feast, and despatched messengers 
witli invitations, in which the guests were promised not 
only a magnifioeiit entertainment, but oonsiderable wealth. 
When the messengers had gone through town and cjountry, 
executing everywhere the commands of their king, it 
happened that there dwelt in a certain city two men, of 
whom one was valiant and robustly made, but blind; while 
the other was lame and feeble, but liis sight was excoUont. 
Said the blind man to the lamo, “My friend, ours is a hard 
case; for it is spread far and near that the king gives a 
great feast, at which every man will receive not only abun¬ 
dance of food, but much wealth ; and thou art lame, while 
I am blind: how then shall wo get to the feast?” “ Take 
my counsel,” replied the lamo man, “ and we will obtain a 
share both of the dinner and wealth.” “ Verily,” answered 
the other, “ I will follow any' counsel that may benefit 
me.” “ Well, then,” returned the lame man, “ thou art 
stemt of heart, and robust of body, and therefoi-e thou shalt 
carry me on thy back who am lamo and weak, and I will 
guide you, since 1 have good sight; by this means we shall 
leaoh the festival and secure the reward.” “ Be it as thou 
hast said,” replied he of the legs; “get upon my back 
immediately.” Ho did so; the lame man pointed the way, 
and the other carried him. They arrived at the feast, and 
reoeived the same reoomponso as the rest.* 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is our lord Jesus Christ, who 
prepaiod the feast of eternal life. The blind man is the 

e This fable has crept iato our story-books. 
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poworfiil of this worlds whi^. are hiliiid' to thetr future 
aafet^. The lame man is any doTOut person^ who has 
nothing in common with the man of the world, bht aoes 
the kingdom which is to come.* 


TALE LXXII. 

OF THE DESTRUCTION OF UNGRATEFUL MEN. 

A CERTAIN king had an only son, whom ho ardently loved. 
When tlio boy arrived at man’s ostato, day after day he 
solicited his father to resign the kingdom, and deliver to 
himself the sovereign j)ower. “My dear son,” said the 
king, “ if I were satisfied that you would treat mo honour¬ 
ably and kindly during the remainder of my lifii, X should 
have no objection to relinquish the throne to you.” Tlic 
son answered, “My Lord, 1 will bind myself by an oath, 
l>eforG all the noolemen of the empire, to do in every 
respect as a son ought to do. Bo confident that I will 
show greater honour to you than to myself.” The old 
king trusted to his assuranocs, and resigned the supremo 
command. But no sooner was the son crowned, and seated 
on the throne of his ancestors, than his heart underwent a 
total changa For a few years he gave due honour to 
his indulgent parent, but after that entirely neglected 
him. This unexjxxjted and unmerited treatment naturally 
exasperated the old king, and he began to complain to the 
wise men of the . empire that his son had broken the con¬ 
tract. They, therefore, having always loved the father, 
reproved the son for his ingratitude. But the new king 
spumed them from him with fury; imprisrmed his father 
in a castle, and permitted not the smallest access to him. 
Here he often endured the extremity of hunger, and every 
other species of wretchedness. 

• The latter part of this moralizatum recommend® “ fldellter virli 
flocleaiasticia deeima* dare. Si hme feoeritia nos viri rellgiosi'teiiemar 
vohift viam aolutis ostendme quomodo poteiitis id riiom eternam |MSr- 
▼enlre,” The monks nerer forgot thhi—** If yon pay us, we wiU sinsf 
yva the way; else, fiod it out yoimelt” Bnoh was the boiden m 
their song. 
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It happened ■that the king himself once passed the 
^night in the same castle; and the father sent to him the 
following message:—“ Oh, my son, pity thy old father who 
gave up everything to thee. I suffer thirst and hunger; 
and deprived of all comfort—even of wine to cheer mo in 
my infirmity—I draw out ray life.” “ I know not,” said 
the king, “ that there is wine in this castle.” He was 
told that there were five casks repositod in that place, but 
that without his permission tho seneschal refused to draw 
wine from them. “Suffer me, my dear son,” said the 
unhappy father, “ sufter mo at least to recruit my wasted 
form with tho first of these casks.” Tho son refused, 
alleging that it was now, and therefore prejudicial to old 
men. “ Then,” said the old man, “ give me the second 
cask.” “ 1 will not do that,” answered tho king, “ because 
it is kept for my own drinking, and for tho young noble¬ 
men who attend me.” “ Yet you will surely permit me 
to take tho third,” continued his father; “ No,” replied the 
other; “ it is very strong, and you are so weak and infirm 
that it would kill you.” “The fourth cask, then?” said 
ho, “ give me that.” “ It is sour, and would do you much 
injury.” “ But,” urged tho father, “ there is a fifth, allow 
mo to retain it.” “ Oh,” said tho king, “ it is nothing but 
dregs; tho noblemen would charge me with having slain 
thco in case thou wert permitted to drink of it.” The 
poor father, hearing excuses like these, went away very 
sorrowful; but secretly wrote letters to tho nobleman, 
declaring how he bad boon treated, and imploring them 
to relievo him from the misery ho was compelled to 
endure. His ill-usage excited their pity and indignation ; 
they restored the father, .and throw the son into prison, 
where he died.* 


APPLICATION, 

My Moved, the king is Christ; and the son is any 

bad Christian. 

« 

* Our nursery-books contain a story not unlike the present. A 
father resits his estates to an nngrateful son, and is driven into the 
garret, and left to neglect and poverty. The grandson pides, and by 
a pointed speeoh—hardly characteristic of a clfild—reproves, axi4 
touches his parentis heart. 
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TALE LXXIII 

OF AVARICE, WHICH MAKES MANY BLIND, 

A CKKTAJN kill*; of Homo decreed that every blind man 
sloMild annually receive a hundred yhillin^H. It hap- 
ptuiCKl that twenty-throe associates came into the cit}'* 
and entered a tavern -to drink. They remained there 
seven days, both eating and drinking; but when they 
would reckon with the tfiveni-koeper, they had not 
sufficient money to defray the expense of what they 
had consumed. “Friends,” quoth mine host, “hero Iw 
wanting a hundred shillings. I tell you, of a certainty, 
yo go not hence till ye have paid the uttermost farthing.” 
This rather startled the revellers, who, turning to one 
another, exclaimed, “What shall wo do? Wo cannot pay 
so largo a sum.” At length one of them observed, “ Listen 
to rao; I will give you the best advice. The king of this 
country has decreed that whosoever is blind shall receive 
from his trcasuiy one hundred shillings. Lot us then cast 
lots, and upon whomsoever the lot falls, wo will deprive 
him of sight, and send him to the king for the i»romised 
iKmovolcnoo. Thus wo shall depart in peace.” They all 
agreed that the counsel was excellent; and casting lots, 
the chance fell upon the contriver of the expedient; whoso 
eyes they immediately put out. Ho was then led to the 
palace. Arriving at the gate, they knocked and were 
admitted by the porter, who inquired their business. 
The blind man answered, “ I am one entitled, from my 
deficiency of sight, to the benefit of the royal donation.” 
“ Well,” said tho porter, “ I will inform tho seneschal.” 
He went accordingly; but tho wary seneschal first deter¬ 
mined to examine his exterior before ho delivorcd tho 
money. He did so, and then asked what ho wanted. “ A 
bundred shillings,” replied he, “ which tho law gives to 
every blind man.” “ My friend,” said tho seneschal, “ if 
I am not greatly mistaken, I saw you yesterday in a 
tavern with both eyes perfect. You misinterpret the law. 
It relates to those who, by some natural infirmity, or by 
aooident, become blind—and against which there was no 
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defenco. Such the law protects and relieves. But you 
1 voluntarily surrendered your eyes; you drank away your 
money in a tavern, and |uannod this deceit* Seek, there¬ 
fore, consolation and relief in the same place, for you shall 
not get a halfpenny hero/' The blind man then retired 
in gloat confusion &om the palace. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the law in the story is tlio law of God. 
IIo who errs by natural infirmity, or through the tempta¬ 
tions of tho devil, and repents, is forgiven. But if any 
Olio, from pure malice, shall commit sin and fall into 
despair, ho can scarcely, if at all, bo pardoned. Tho 
tavom-koopor is the devil. 


TALE LXXIV. 

OF FORESIGHT AND CARE. 

A KING had an only son, whom ho tenderly loved. IIo 
caused a golden apple to bo made at an immense expense; 
and shortly after its fabrication he sickened. Finding his 
end approach, ho called to him his son, and spoke after tho 
following manner:—“My dear son, I shall not recover 
from the sickness under which I suffer, and on my blessing 
'I charge you, travel through town and country, and take 
with, you tho golden apple which I caused to bo made; 
find out the greatest fool, and deliver to him that apple from 
-me.” The son faithfully promised to execute his parent’s 
:Wi6h; and tho king, turning himself toward the wall, 
i resigned his spirit. A splendid funeral was prejiarod, and 
after the interment the son set out upon his travels, with 
^the^ple possession. 

travels^ many countries and kingdoms, and found 
^ipndanoe of fools, but pohe whom he thcraght quite 
of the ^ple. At last ho entered a certain prpviQ^q^, 
and approached its principal city. Observing‘‘ttio king. 
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very magnifioeiitly attended, riding through the streets, he 
asked various questions respeotiiig the person he saw, and 
especially of the institutions of the country. He was 
answered that, according to their custom, the throne was 
annually vacated; and that the late possessor, deprived of 
every honour, was driven into banishment, where ho died 
in obscurity and poverty. Tho traveller, hearing this 
account, exclaimed, “ 27m is the man ; I have found him 
whom I sought; ” and immediately hastening to tho 
palace, he boiit his knee, and cried, “ Hail, oh king I my 
deceased father bequeathed to you this golden apple in his 
last will.” Tho king received the gift and said, “My 
friend, how can this bo ? Your royal parent knew nothing 
of me, nor have I ever performed any service to him. 
Why, then, hath he left me so valuable a present ? ” “Tho 
king, my Lord,” replied ho, “ bequeathed it not more to you 
than to another; but on his blessing, he charged mo to 
bestow it ;ipon the greatest fool that I could find. And I 
have now travelled through various kingdoms and coun¬ 
tries, but nowhere have I discovered so exquisite a fool 
and madman. Therefore, according to my sire's command, 
I resign the apple to your most gracious majesty.” “ But,” 
said Sje king, “ on what account do you take me for so 
great a fool?” “I will toll you, my Jjord,” returned tho 
other. “ You are king for one year; and then, doomed to 
poverty and exile, you perish most miserably. I declare 
to you, I do not l^lieve that there is in tho whole world 
such an instance of egregious folly. For would any but 
a fool choose so short a time of splendour for an end so 
calamitous? ” “ Why,” replied the king, “ you are doubt* 
less right; and therefore, while I yet reign, I will prepare 
for my future existence. I will send the greater portion of 
my wealth into a remote land, upon which I may live in 
comfort, when I am driven into exile.” He did so; and 
for a ntimber of years enjoyed great prosperity, and ended 
Ids life in peace. 


APPLICATIOS. 

My beloved, the king who bequeathed a golden Oppl& 
to fools is God. That apple is world. The king who 
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reigned for a year is any man who lives in this world 
(considered with respect to futurity) but as a single hour, 
liot us then make provision for the future. 


TALE LXXV. 

OF WORLDLY ANXIETY. 

Theue formerly lived a king who had three fair daughters. 
He married them to three dukes; but, unhappily, all their 
husbands died in the space of one year. The lang, being 
made acquainted with this circumstance, would have had 
his daughters maiTy again, and calling tho first into his 
proseuco ho said, “My dear daughter, your husband is 
dead; 1 will therefore unite you to another.” But she 
would by no moans consent, and assigned for it this reason: 
“ If I maiTy again, I should lovo my second husband 
o(inally witli the first; perhaps more, or it might be less. 
Tliis ought not to bo; for my first husband possessed my 
earliest affection—my virgin troth. Thoreforo the second 
ought not to bo loved so well. But I might lovo him more, 
and this would increase the evil: on tho other hand, if I 
loved him loss, there Avould exist only contention between 
us. So that I resolve never to bo espoused again.” Tho 
king, satisfied wdth what ho heaid, called another of his 
daughters, and proposed tho same thing to hor as to her 
eldest sister. She replied, “ My Lord, I also decline this 
.matter. For should 1 comply, it must bo either for riches, 
or power, or beauty. Now, of riches I have quite enough; 
my friends are sufficiently numerous to defend me; and as 
for beauty, I do not believe there '^vaa so beautiful a person 
in tho world as my late husband. Therefore, I too rosolvo 
upon a single state.” The king then applied to the third 
daughter, and she gave tho following reasons for refusing 
his request:—“ If,” said she, “ I marry, my husband must 
desire me either for my beauty or my wealth. Now, it can¬ 
not be for the former, because I am not beautiful; then, it 
must be for the latter, and true love never existkl which 
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was founded upon meroonary feelings. When wealth fiioa, 
love flies with it.* Therefore, I would on no account 
many again. Moreover, the Sacred Writings say that a 
husband and wife are one body but two souls ; therefore, 
the body of my husband is my body, and the converse. 
Every day I visit the sopulchro of my deceased lord, and 
ho is over present to my mind. Eor all those causes, I 
determine to remain as I am.” The king, pk'UBcd with the 
virtuous resolutions of liis daughters, solicited them no 
more. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is God. The three daughters are 
the soul, which imago the Holy Trinity. For God said, 
“ Let us mako man iji our image; ” therefore tho Trinity in 
unity is typified by the soul, and tho soul represented by 
three persons. Tlio three dukes arc tho devil, tho world, 
and tho flesh; when they die, that is, when tho soul 
repents of her sins, ilo not again be united to them. 


TALE LXXVI. 

OF CONCORD. 

Two physicians once resided in a city, who were admirably 
skilled in medicine; insomuch that all tho sick who took 
their prescriptions were healed, and it thence became a 
question witn the inhabitants which of them was the best. 
After a while, a dispute arose between them upon this 
point. Said one, “ My friend, why should discord or envy 
or anger separate us ? Let us make the trial, and whosoever 
is inferior in skill shall serve tho other.” “ But how,’^ 
replied his friend, “ is this to be brought about ? ” The 
fimt physician answered, “ Hear me, I will pluck out your 
eyes, without doing you the smallest injury, and lay them 

* When Porertv comes in at the door, Love flies ont at the 
window.-'ENOUSH Pboyebb. 
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before you on the table; and wban you desire it, 1 will 
replace them as perfect and serviceable as they were before. 
If, in like manner, you can perform this, we will then bo 
esteemed equal, and walk as brethren through the world. 
But, remember, he who fails in the attempt shall become 
the servant of the other.” “ I am well pleased,” returned 
his fellow, “ to do as you say.” Whereupon, ho who made 
the proposition took out his instruments and extracted the 
eyes, b^mearing the sockets and the outer part of the lids 
with a certain rich ointment. “ My dear friend,” said he, 
“ what do you perceive ? ” “ Of a surety,” cried the other, 

“ I see nothinjy. I want the use of my eyes, but 1 feel no 
pain from their loss. I pray you, however, restore them 
to their places as you promised.” “ Willingly,” said his 
fHond. He again touched the inner and outer part of the 
lids with the ointment, and then, with much precision, 
inserted the balls into their sockets. “ How do you see 
now ? ” asked ho. “ Excellently,” returned the other, “ nor 
do I feel the least pain.” Well, then,” continued the 
first, “it now remains for you to treat me in a similar 
manner.”* “I am ready,” said the latter. And accord¬ 
ingly taking the instruments, as the first had done, ho 
smeared the upper and under parts of the eye with a 
peculiar ointment, drew out the eyes and placed them upon 
the table. The patient felt no pain; but added, “ I wish 
you would hasten to restore th6m.” The operator cheer¬ 
fully complied; but as be prepared his implements, a crow 
entered by an open window, and seeing the eyes upon the 
table, snatched one of them up, and flew awajjr with it. 
The physician, vexed at what had happened, said to him¬ 
self, “ Tf 1 do not restore the eye to my companion, I must 
become his slave.” At that moment a goat, browsing at 
no great distance, attracted his observation. Instantly he 
ran to it* drew out one of its eyes, and put it into the place 
of the lost orb. “ My dear friend,” exclaimed tbe opemtor, 
** how do things appear to you ? ” “ Neither in extracting 
]»>r in replacing,” he answered, “did 1 suffer the least pain; 
but—^blees me I—one eye looks up to the trees I ” “ Ah ! ** 

* A foolieh pkysioioQ. If the other eacceeded, he ackoowledgod 
kit superioriiy, or equJity, at least; tf not, he lost his eyes. At all 
events, he could gain nothing by the experiment. 
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replied the first, “ this is the very perfee^tion of medioiiiew 
Neither of us is superior; hencjeforward we will 1)© fkiotids, 
as w© are equals; and banish far off that spirit of eon- 
tention which has destroyed oiir peace.” They lived from 
this time in tho greatest amity. 


APrUCATlON, 

My beloved, tho two physicians are tho new and th 
old law. Thus tho Jews and Chrifitians contend: th© 
extractc^d eyes denote tlioso parts of tho old law which 
Christians retain. Tho crow is tho devil; and the goat’s 
oye typifies those coreraonies of tho Jews to which they 
attach so much iini)ortancc, and by whicli they aro not ablo 
to discern tlie truth.* 


TALE LXXVII. 

OF KICHES, WHICH AUE NOT TO BE COVETED. 

A CEiiTAiN king had two daughters, ono of whom was 
©xtromoly Imaiitiful, and very much beloved. The other, 
however, was of a dark, unprepossessing c<miploxion, and 
hat^ as much as her sister was esteemed. This difference 
in their appearance caused tlio king to give them charac¬ 
teristic names. He called tho first liosamunda,^' that is, 
the fragrant rose; and tho second, Gratiaplena, or tho full 
of grace. 

A herald was commanded to proclaim that all men 
should come to him, and ho would give his daughters to 

* This is to see tho beam in a neighbour’s eye, and forget that in 
their own. The Catholic cco-emonies are open to tho samo censnro, 
and are equally prejudicial in their consequences. 

t Or Bo9a mundi, rose of the world. There ore two monkish 
La^ verses inscribed over the unfortunate paramour of. Henry 11, 
which may find a place here:— 

Hlc jacet in tttmba Kosa urxnr, non Bosamukda ; 

“Non redolet, sed olet, qu« redolere solet.”—C amdXk. 
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those who were worthy. But whoever got the beautiful 
girl to wife should have nothiug but her beauty; and he 
who selected the dark girl should succeed him to tho 
throne. Multitudes flocked to the summons; but eveiy 
one still clung to tho fair lady, and not even tho tempta¬ 
tion of a kingdom could induce any one to e8|X>uso tho 
other. (Iratiapleua wept bitterly at her unhappy fate. 
“ My daughter,” said the king, “why are you so grievously 
afflicted ? ” “ Oh, my father,” returned she, “ no one visits 
or speaks kindly to mo; all pay their attentions to my 
sister, and despise me.” “ Why, my dear daugliter,” said 
the father, “ do you not know that whosoever marries you 
will possess tho crown?” The lady dried her tears, and 
was marvellously comforted. 

Not long after a king entered the royal palace, and, 
seeing the great beauty of Kosamiinda, desired her iu mar¬ 
riage. The king, lior father, consented, and she was 
espoused witli great joy. But tho other daughter remained 
many years unbetrothod. At last a certain poor nobleman, 
veiy wisely rellecting that though the girl was abominably 
ngly yet she was l ioh, determined to marry lier. He thore- 
foro M'cnt to the king, and solicited his consent; who, glad 
enough at tlie jiroposal, cheerfully bestowed her upon 
him ; and after his decease, bequeathed liiin tho kingdom. 

ArrLICATlON. 

My beloved, tho king is our Lord Jesus Christ; Hoea- 
munda is tho world, which every one loves. The other 
daughter, Clratiaplona, so abhoiTcd by tho world, is poverty. 
But tho poor in spirit will receive the kingdom of heaven. 


TALE LXXVIII. 

OF THE CONSTANCY OF LOVE. 

The beautiful datighter of a certain king was betrothed to 
a noblo duke, by whom she had very handsome children. 
The duke died, and w'as greatly bewailed by the whole 
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state. After his death her friends eamestiv solidly the 
lady to many a second time, alleging that her youth and 
beauty required it. But she answered, “I will never 
marry again. My departed lord was so good and kind; 
he loved me so truly, that I verily Ijeliove I sltaU not Uvo 
much longer. And if it were possible that I could forget 
what he has boon, where shall I find another ? Admitting 
that I should marry, perhaps my second husband would 
also precede mo to the grave ? Why, then, my ^of would 
be awakened the second time, and my afilictions be as 
heavy as before 1 Moreover, if ho were a bud man, it 
would indeed 1)0 torture to remember liiin who was good, 
while ono so inferior had succoodetl him. I am therefore 
determined to remain as I am.” * 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is God ; the daughter the soul, 
betrothed to our Lord Jesus Christ. 


TALE LX XIX. 

OF PRESUMPTION. 

There was a certain king who had a singular partiality 
for little dogs that barked loudly; so much so, indeed, that 
they usually rested in his lap. Being long accustomed to 
eat and sleep in this situation, they would scarcely do 
either elsewhere : seeming to take great pleasure in look¬ 
ing at him, and putting their paws ujx)!! his neck; and 
thus the king got much amusement from their antics. 
Now, it happened that an ass, who noticed this familiarity, 
thought to himself, “If I should sing and dance before 
the king, and put my feet round his neck, he would feed 
me also upon the greatest dainties, and suffer me to rest 
in his lap.” Accordingly, quitting his stable, ho entered 

* Keo Tale LXXV., wbicb is similar both in structure and 
roasoniDg. 
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the hall, and running up to the king, raised his clninay 
feet with difficulty around the royal neok^r The servants, 
not understanding the ass’s courteous intention, imagined 
that he was mad; and pulling him away, belaboured him 
soundly. Ho was then led back to the stable.* 


APPUCATIOS. 

My beloved, tho king is Christ; the barking dogs are 
zealous prcachors. Tho ass is any one who, without tho 
necessary qualifications, presumes to take upon himself 
the interpretation of the word of G-od. 


TALE LXXX. 

OP THE CUNNING OF THE DEVIL, AND OF THE SECRET 

JUDGMENTS OF GOD. 

Tiieke formerly lived a hermit, who in a remote cave 
passed night and day in the service of God. At no great 
distance from his cell a shepherd tended his flock. It 
hapi)ened that this 2>^5Pfi<>n one day fell into a deep sleep, 
tuid in tho moan time a rohljor, perceiving his carelessness, 
cairied off his sheep. When tho keeper awoke and dis¬ 
covered tlio theft, ho began to swear in good set terms 
tJiat ho had lost his sheep ; and where they were convoyed 
was totally lieyond his knowledge. Now, the lord of the 
flock, w'hen ho lieard tliis, was filled with rage, and com¬ 
manded him to be j>ut to death. This gave great umbrage 
to the Ijormit before mentioned. “ Oh, Heaven,” said he to 
himself, “socst thou this deed? tho innocent suffers for 
the guilty: why permit test thou such thinM? If thus 
injristice triumph, why do I remain here ? I will again 
enter the world, and do as other men do.” 

With these feelings he quitted his hermitage, and re¬ 
turned into the w’orld; but God willed not that he should 

* We have here a new version of an JSsopion fable 
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be lost: an angel in the form of a man ws commissioned 
to join him. Accordingly, crossing the hermit’s path, ho 
thug accosted him*-“My firiond, where ai*e you going?’* 
“ I go,” said the other, “ to the city before us.” “ I will 
accompany you,” replied the angol; I am a messenger 
from heaven, and como to bo the associate of your way.” 
They walked on together towards the city. When they 
had entered, they entreated for tho love of God* har¬ 
bourage during the night at tho house of a certain knight, 
who received thorn with cheerfulness, and entertained 
them with much magnificenco. Tho knight had an only 
son lying in the cradle, whom ho exceedingly loved. 
After suppor, thoir bed-chamber was sumptuously deco¬ 
rated; and tho angol retired with tho hermit to rest. But 
about tho middle of tho night the former got up and 
strangled the sleeping infant. The hermit, horror-struck 
at what ho witnessed, said within himself, ** Never can 
this be an angol of God: the good knight gave him every¬ 
thing that was neoessary; ho had but this ^xwr innocent, 
and this strange companion of mine has strangled him.” 
Yet ho was afraid to reprove him. 

In the morning both arose and went forward to another 
city, in which they were honourably entertained at tho 
house of one of the inhabitants. This person jx^ssessed 
a superb goldon cup which he highly valued ; and which, 
during the night, tho angol purloined. The hermit 
thought, “ Verily, this is one of tho lost angels; our host 
has treated us well, and yet he has robbed him.” But 
still he held his peace, for his apprehension was extreme. 
On the morrow they continued their journey; and as tliey 
walked they came to a certain river, over which a bridge 
was thrown; they ascended the bridge, and about mid-way 
a poor man met them. “ My friend,” said tho angel to 
him, “show us tho way to yonder city.” Tho pilgrim 
turned, and pointed with his finger to the road they were 
to take; but as he turned, the angel seized him by the 
shoulders, and precipitated hifn into the stream below. 
At this the terrors of tho hermit were again aroused— 

“It is the devil,” exclaimed he internally—“it is the 

» 

* Tha common modo of supplication, and will be freiiiieDtlf 
ttotieed in these volmncs. 
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devil, and no good angel I What evil had the poot man 
done that he should be drowned ? ” He would now have 
gladly departed alone ; but was afraid to give utterance to 
the thoughts of his heart. About the hour of vespers they 
reached a city, in whicli they again sought shelter for the 
night; but the master of the house to w^hom they applied 
sharply refused it. “ For the love of Heaven,” said the 
angel, “aftbrd us a shelter, lest wo fall a prey to tho 
wolves and other wild beasts.” Tho man pointed to a 
stye—“ TTxat,” said ho, “ is inhabited by pigs; if it please 
yon to lie there, you may—but to no other place will I 
admit you.” “ If we can do no bettor,” returned the angel, 
“ we must accept your ungiucious offer.” They did so; 
and in tho moniing tho angel, calling their hc«t, said, 
** My friend, I give you this cup; ” and he presented to 
him the stolon goblet. TUie hermit, more and more as¬ 
tonished at what ho saw, said to himself, “ Now I am 
certain this is tho devil. The goo<l man who received 
ns with all kindness ho dospoilod, and gives tho 
plunder to this follow who refused us a lodging.” Turn¬ 
ing to the angel, ho exclaimed, “ I will travel with you 
no longer. 1 commend you to God.” “Dear friend,” 
answered the angel, “first hear mo, and then go thy 
way. When thou wert in thy hermitage, tho owner of 
the flock unjustly put to death liis servant. True it is 
ho died innocently, but ho had formerly done deeds for 
which ho deserved to die. God allowed him to bo slain, 
to enable him to ostuipe tho future consequences of those 
former sins of which ho had not repented. But tho 
guilty mau who stole tho sheep will suffer eternally, 
wliile tho owuer of tho flock will rtq)air, by alms and 
good works, that which he ignorantly committed. As for 
the son of tho hospitable knight, whom I strangled in the 
cradle, know that boforo tlio boy was l)orn he performed 
numerous works of charity and mercy, but afterwards 
grew ].>arsimonii)U8 and covetous, in order to enrich tho 
child, of which he was inordinately fond. This was the 
cause of its death; aud now its distressed parent again is 
become a devout Christian. Then, for the cup which I 
purloined from him who received us so kindly, know that 
Wore tho cup was made, there was not a more abstemious 
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ptrs(»n in the world ; but afterwards be took such pleasure 
in it, and drank from it so ofton, that be was intoxicated 
twice or tbrioe during the day. I took away tbe cup, and 
he has turned to his former sobriety. Again, 1 oast the 
pilgrim into the river; and know that he whom I drowned 
was a good Christian, but had ho j)roceoded much further, 
he would have fallen into a mortal sin. Now ho is saved, 
and reigns in colostial glory. Then, that I bestowed the 
cup upon the inhospitable citiTien, know nothing is done 
without reason, llo suffered us to occjupy the swine-- 
liouso, and I gave him a valuable consideration. But he 
will hereafter reign in hell. But a guard, therefore, on 
thy lips, and detract not from the Almighty. For He 
knowoth all things.” ^I’ho hermit, liearing this, fell at 
the feet of the angel and entreated i>ardon. He returned 
to his hermitage, and became a good and pious Chris¬ 
tian. (7) 


TALK LXXXL 


OF THK 


WOKDKItl-’lJf. DfSPKNSATIONS OF I'JlOVlDKNrK, 
AND OF THE RTHE OF TOPE GUEGOKY. 


The Emperor Marcus had an only son and daughter, to 
wliora ho was extremely attached. When ho was much 
advanced in years, ho was seized with a grievous sickncjss; 
and seeing his end approach, summoned into his presence 
the chief nobles of his empire. “My friends,” said he, 
“know that this day my spirit will return t5 tlio God 
who gave it. AH my concern resides in an only daughter, 
whom I have not yet bestowed in marriage. Therefore, 
do thou, my son and heir, upon my blessing, provide for 
her an honourable and befitting husband; and as long aa 
thou livest, value her os thine own self.” Saying these 
words, he turned toward the wall, and his spirit fied. 
Tbe state made great lamentation, and interred him with 
much magnificence. 

The young emperor commenced bis reign with great 
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wisdom, aud in all that rdated to his sister strictly 
falfilled his father^s dying injunction. He Boated her in 
the same chair with him at table, and assigned to her a 
separate couch in the satno apartment that he occupied 
himself. Hero began thoir unhappiness. Tempted by 
the devil, ho gave way to the most hoiTiblo desires; and 
finally, in spite of the pleading of the wretched girl, 
violated every law both human and divine. Her t^rs, 
if tears could have retrieved tho ignominy, had been 
enough; sho wept bitterly, and refusorl all comfort; 
although the omjKjror attempted to console her, and 
evinced tho oxcovss of grief and love. About tho middle 
of the year, ns they sat at table, tho brother narrowly 
soruiini/ed his sister’s looks. “My beloved sister,” said 
ho, “ why dost thou change colour ? tho upper part of 
thiiio eyelids darken.” “No wonder,” sho returned, “for 
I l^oar ilio weight of thy most fearful wickodness.” 
Hearing tliis, the emperor felt his spirit sink within 
him, and turaing round, wopt very bitterly. “ Perish,” 
said lie, “ tho evil day that I was born; what is to be 
done ? ” “ My brother,” said tho lady, “ hoar me; wo are 

not, alas, tlio first who have grievously offended God. 
There is, as you well know, a certain ancient knight, one 
of the most approved counsellors of our late father: call 
him hither, and, under tho seal of confession, lot us toll 
him tho whole sad story; ho will give us counsel how we 
may mako atonomout to God, and avoid disgrace before 
the world.” Tho emperor assented—“ but,” said he, 
“ let us study in tho first place to bo reconciled to God.” 
They were then lx)th confessed, and their contrition was 
perfect as sincere. Afterwards sending for tlio knight, 
they revealed amid a flood of tears thoir crime. “ My 
lord,” he replied, “ since ye are reconciled to God, hear 
what I oounsol. As well for your own sins, as for the 
sins of your father, hasten to the Holy Land ; and before 
yen embark, call together tho noblemen of the kingdom, 
and explain to them your intent. And beoanso your 
sister is your only heir, charge them to bo obediant to 
her. Then, turning to me, command that she be placed 
under my custody; and that, as I value my life, be 
Securely and happily lodged. I will so provide that her 
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partarition bo kopt seoret^ aod OYory o&o remain ignorant 
of bor fate^unloss, indeed, my wife bo made acquainted 
M^ith it, in order to wait upon her in her necesaitj/* 
“You counsel well,” rejoined the king, “and I will do 
as you have said.” 

Immediately the noblemen were summoned, and pri^- 
parations made for the emperor's departure to the Holy 
Land. His sister was convoyed to the knight’s castle; 
and when his wife beheld her she inquired whom ho had 
brought. He answered, “The king’s sister; but, wife, 
swear to mo by all that thou boldest sacred, on penalty 
of thy life, never to communicate to a living soul that 
which I am about to impart.” She swore acooi'dingly; 
and the knight then infoimed her of the situation of the 
lady, and his desire that no one might attend her but 
herself. The obedient spouse promised compliance, and 
the lady was privately introduced into the hall appointed 
for her residence. She was splendidly attended, and when 
the time of her oouhoement came on, she was safely 
delivered of a beautiful boy. As soon as the knight 
understood this, he entreated permission to call in a 
priest for the purpose of performing the rite of baptism. 
But she positively refused, declaring that its shameful 
birth forbade her to interfere, since it would expose her 
to detection and disgrace. “ Your crime indeed is heavy,” 
returned tho knight, “but consider, should your child, 
therefore, perish immortally ? ” “ My vow is registered 
in heaven,” said tho lady; “ I have sworn, nor will I add 
perjury to my faults. Moreover, I command you to 
prepare an empty cask.” The knight obeyed; and the 
lady, placing therein tho cradle with the ncw-bom lK>y, 
inscribed on small tablets tho following words: “Know 
ye, to whomsoever chance may conduct this infant, that 
it is not baptized, because it is tho unholy offspring of 
incestuous affection. For tho love of God, then, cause it 
to be baptized. Under tho child’s head you will discover 
a quantity of gold, and with this lot it do nurtured. At 
the feet is an equal weight of silver, designed to assist 
it in tho future prosecution of study.” This done, she 
deposited the tablets by the infant’s side, the gold at the 
bead, and the silver at its feet; then, enveloping it in silk 
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garmontB embroidered with gold, she enclosed it in the 
cask, and directed the knight to cast it forthwith into the 
6oa—trusting that, by the overruling providence of God, 
it might bo carried into a place of safety. The knight 
faithfully executed tlio lady’s wishes; he throw the cask 
into the sea, and, standing upon tho shore, watched its 
progress, until it was at length lost to his sight. 

As ho returned to his castle, a king’s messenger mot 
him, whom he thus accosted: “ h’ricnd, whence come 
you ? ” 

“ From the Holy Land.” 

“ Indeed! what rumours arc abroad ? ” 

“ My lord tho king is (load ; and wo have brought his 
corpse to one of his own castles.” 

Hearing this, tho good knight could not refrain from 
tears. At that moment, his wife approached, and, learning 
tho unwelcome tidings, joined her tears to his. But the 
knight, recovering somewhat of the dejection of spirit into 
wliich tho intolligciico had thrown him, said to his wife, 
“ Weep not, X pray tlioe, lest our mistress should perceive 
it, and inquire tho cause. It wore better to keep silonoo 
on this unwelcome subject, until she bo risen from her 
ohild-bod.” Saying this, the knight entered tho queen’s 
apartment, followed by bis wife. But the manifest sorrow 
on their countenances could not escape tho penetration of 
tho lady, and she eagerly asked the occasion. “ Dear lady, 
we are not sad,” they said, “ but rather joyful at your 
rapid recovery.” “That is not true,” replied she; “I 
conjure you, conceal nothing, Ix) it for good or evil.” “ A 
messenger,” answered the knight, “has just returned from 
the Holy Land, convoying intcUigenco of my lord, your 
brother.” 

“What does tho messongor say? Let him be called 
hither.” 

This was done; and tho lady asked after the king. 
“ Ho is dead,” said the messenger, “ and we have brought 
tho body to his own kingdom, to be buried according to 
the ritda of his country.” Tho lady, possessed of this 
fatal intelligence, fell upon the ^ound; and the knight 
and his wife, participating in her extreme grief, cast 
themselves b^de her. For a length of time, they all 
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throe oontinaed in thin attitude; and bo intonfio was their 
sorrow, that neither sound nor sense appeared remaining. 
The lady arose first; tore her hair, wounded her face, and 
exclaimed in a shrill voice, “ Woe is mo I May that day 
jKjrish in which I wius conceived! May that night bo no 
more reineml)ered in which so grotit a wretch was lx)rn. 
Ilow vast is my iniquity 1 In me all things are fulfilled. 
My hope is broken, and iny strength; ho was my only 
brother—the half of my soul. What 1 sliall do hereafter, 
alas ! I know not.” The knight arose and said, “ Dearest 
lady, listen to me. If you suffer yourself to be thus con¬ 
cerned, tlic whole kingdom will perish. You only are loft; 
and you arc the lawful licir. Should you destroy yourself, 
the nation >vill remain at tlie mercy of foreign powers. 
Arise, then, and direct tlio body to bo brouglit liither, 
and honourably interred. Afk'rwards, wo will dobato con¬ 
cerning the prosperity of the kingdom.” Quieted, if not 
comforted, by tho knight’s words, she arose, and proceeded 
with a noble company to tho castle, where her brother’s 
lx)dy lay. It was placed upon a bier ; and no sooner liad 
tho queen ontored, than she fell ujion tho corj)so^nd kissed 
it, from tho crown of his head, oven to tho soles of his 
feet. Now, tho soldiers, perceiving tho violent grief of 
their queen, drew her from tho bier, and led Jier into tho 
hall; and then, with great pomp, carried tho body to its 
sepulchre. 

A short i>eriod after this, a certain Duke of Burgundy 
sent messengers to demand the lady in marriage; but sho 
declared her fixed determination never to marry. Irritated 
at her refusal, the duke observed, “If sho had married me, 
I should indeed have been king of the country; J^ut since 
it is her pleasure to desiuso me, she who fills the throne 
shall enjoy little satisfaction.” Whereupon he collected 
his troops, and devastated every place to which he marched. 
He perpetrated an immensity of ill, and subdued all oppo¬ 
sition. The queen, in this extremity, tied to a strongly 
fortified city% where there was a castlo well appointed and 
defended ; and hero she continued many years. 

Let us now return to the boy, who was thrown into 
the sea. The cask in which he was placed fioated through 
many countries, until it reached, at length, a certain 
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monastery, abont the sixth festivaL* On that day, tne 
abbot of the monastery proceeded to the searshore, and 
said to his fishermen, My friends, make ready to 
and whilst they were preparing their nets, the vessel was 
tossed by the motion of the waves upon the shore. The 
abbot observed it, and said to his servants, “ See ye that 
cask? open it, and find out what is within.” They did 
so, and behold, it was a newly bom boy covered with very 
rich clothing. No sooner had the child looked upon the 
abbot, than it smiled. The sight greatly concerned the 
worthy monk. “ Oh, my God,” said he, “ how comes it that 
we find a child in this deplorable situation ? ” Haising it 
with his own hands, ho perceived the tablets under its 
side, which the mother had placed there; and when he 
had read them, ho discovered that it was the offspring of 
an incestuous bed, and not yet baptized—and saw that 
this sacrament was implored, for the sake of Heaven; and 
that gold and silver were deposited for his nurture and 
education. When ho had read this, and observed that the 
cradle was ornamented with rich cloth, ho saw that the 
boy was of noble blood. He immediately baptized and 
called him after his own name, Gregory. He then intrusted 
him to a fisherman to nurse, with the gold and silver 
fpund upon him. The boy grew up universally beloved. 
In his seventh year the abbot provided for his studies, 
whicli ho mastered in a surprising manner; insomuch that 
the monks were as fond of him as though he had been of 
their own order. In a short time he acquired more know¬ 
ledge than thorn all. 

It happened that one day, as ho played at ball with 
the son of the fisherman, bis presumed father, by ohanoo 
he struck him with the ball. The lad wept bitterly, and 
mnning home, complained to his mother that ho had been 
struck by his brother Gregory. Instantly the angry 
mother issued out of doors, and harshly reproved mm, 
exclaiming, Audacious little vagabond, why hast thou 
struck my son? Thou!—of whewo origin and country 
wo know nothing—^how darest thou do this?” 
inothor,” answered Gregory, “am I not your son? Why 

, * That is, six monkish holy days from the time of its deportitre. . 
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4o'you speak to me ia this manaor?” “My son!** fiaid 

woman; “no^ in good troth; neither do 1 know whose 
thou art. All I know is that thou wert ono day dis^ 
oovered in a cask, and that the abbot delivered thee to 
me to bring up.” When the boy heard this he burst into 
tears, ran hastily to the superior, and said, “ Oh, my 
lord, I have been a long time with you, and I believed 
that I was the fisherman’s son; but I loam that it is not 
so: consequently, I am ignorant who my parents are. If 
it please you, my lord, suffer me to become a soldier, for here 
I will not remain.’^ “My son,” said the abbot, “think 
not of it. The monks all love you, and I doubt not, aft^t 
ray decease, will promote yon to the abbacy.” “ My gooA 
lord,” answered Gregory, “ I know not my parehts, and I 
will not continue longer than I caff help in this intoler¬ 
able suspense.” The abbot, finding solicitation usolesi^, 
entered the treasury and brought to him the tablets 
which he had found in the cradle. “My son,” ho said, 
“read this; and what you are will bo clear to you.” 
When he had read, he fell to the earth, and exclaimed, 
“ Alas I are such, then, my parents ? I will hasten to the 
Holy Land, and do battle for the sins of the unhappy 
authors of my being; and there I will end my life. I 
entreat you, therefore, my lord, without delay to make me 
a knight.” * The abbot complied, and when his departure 
was made known, the whole convent and neighbourhood 
were loud in their lamentation. 

Straightway he agreed with certain sailors for his 
passage to the Holy Land, and embarked. But as they 

* The power of the superior of a conrent to create knights is a well- 
known fact in chivalry. 

Upon a passage in the romance of “ Sir Eglamour of Artoys,” 
Mr. lUlis has remarked that “The author in this place ccrtamly 
apfpears to quote the Getta Bomanorum for this singularly absurd 
sto^; but 1 have not been able to discover it in that collection.^— 
Earhi Eng. Bom., yol. iii. p. 274. The story which Mr. Ellis could 
not nod is unquestionably the present. In the romance, a child and 
its mother are deposited in a vessel, and left to float upon the waves. 
Here some variation occurs, but the infant, as in the geit, is conveyed 
to a place of safety, and received under the protection of a ktog, wkb 
iff hunting; he locates, and Anally confers knighthood npon him. 
The yontn afterwards marries his mother. Farther than this, the tales 
hftTS pothWK in emmon, but h«ro fs enough to prove imitation. 
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45ailod the wind became contrary, and they were suddenly 
driven upon the coast of that country in which his 
mother’s castle stood. What the state was, and who 
reigned there, the sailors knew not; but as Gregory 
entered the city a citizen met him, and said, ** My lord, 
whither are you going?” “To seek an inn,” was the 
reply. On which the hospitable citizen led him to his 
own house, and eiitortained him magnificently. As they 
sat at table Gregory inquired of his host what state it 
was, and who was the lord of it. “ Sir,” returned the 
other, “ awhile ago wo had a very powerful emperor, but 
he died in the Holy Land, and left his throne to his sister. 
The Duke of Burgundy would have married lier, but 
she was pleased to refuse his offer. Whereupon ho has 
forcibly made himself master of the whole kingdom, save 
a single city in which the queen resides.” “ May I,” 
returned the young knight, “declare with safety the 
secret wish of my lieart ? ” 

“ Witli the greatest safety.” 

“ I am,” continued the other, “ a soldier. If it please 
you, go to-morrow to the palace and obtain for mo a com¬ 
munication with the seneschal, and if ho will promise to 
remunerate me, I will fight for this year in behalf of the 
lady.” “ I doubt not, my lord,” answered the citizen, 
“ but tliat ho will acquiesce with alacrity. To-morrow I 
will do as you desire.” Ho wont accordingly, and declared 
the occasion of his coming. The seneschal, not a little 
exhilarated, immediately sent off a messenger for Gregoiy; 
and, on his arrival, presented him to the queen, who 
expressed herself well satisfied with her champion. She 
observed him closely, but had not the remotest suspicion 
,that it was her son, for she thought him long since over¬ 
whelmed in the waves. The seneschal therefore, in the 
presence of his mistress, covenanted that ho should serve 
a full year. On the morrow he I^repared for •war, and 
assembled a large liost. So judicious were his movements 
that Gregory triumphed in every engagement, and pene¬ 
trated to the very palace of the duke, whom he finally 
took and beheaded. 

Gregory after this continued the war from day to day 
with oonstant success; and the fame of his great prowess 
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was caiTied to all parts of the realm. Thus, before the 
completion of the year which he had covenanted to serve* 
he had wrested the whole kingdom from the hands of 
their enemies. Then he went to the seneschal, end said* 
“ Good friend, you know in what state I found your affairs, 
and in what a good condition I leave them. I therefore 
beg you to give me my hire, for I intend to prexjeed to 
another country.” “My lord,” said the seneschal, “you 
have merited much more than our agreement stipulated; 
let us hasten to the queen, and there conclude as to the 
recompense.” They wont accordingly; and the seneschal 
thus spoke: “ My dear lady, I would say something, which 
will bo to your advantage. From the absence of a head, 
we have sustained many grievous afflictions. It were de¬ 
sirable, therefore, for you to take a husband, who is able 
to defend us from a return of the like troubles. Your king¬ 
dom is rich enough, so that I would not advise you to 
select a spouse for his wealth. And this being allowed, 
I know not where you could find one in every respect so 
suitable and beneficial to the state as my lord Gregory.” 
The lady, as we have seen before, rejected a second 
marriage; but overcome by the arguments and urgency 
of her seneschal, appointed a day on which, after mature 
deliberation, she would give an answer. That day came; 
and in the presence of all the assembled nobles, she arose 
and spoke thus: “ Since my lord Gregory has valiantly 
and effectually liberated both us and our kingdom from 
the thraldom of oppressive foes, I will receive him for my 
husband.” The audience rejoiced; and an early period 
was fixed for the celebration of their nuptials. They 
were then espoused with the approbation of the whole 
country—the son to his own mother: but both wero 
ignorant of the relationship. They loved each other 
tenderly; it happened, however, that the lord Gregory 
on one particular occasion went out to hunt; and a hand¬ 
maid of the queen said to her, “ Dear lady, have you not 
offended my lord in something ? ” “ Surely not,” returned 
she. “I believe that there is not in the whole world a 
married pair so mutually attached to each other as wo 
are. But why do you ask ? ” “ Because,” said the hand¬ 

maid* “ every day, when the table is laid, my lord onteni 
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hii private chamber in great apparent pleasure ; but when 
he returns it is with lamentation and wailing. After that 
he washes his face; but why all this is done, I do not 
comprehend.” 

On hearing this, the lady immediately entered the 
private chamber before alluded to, and narrowly inspected 
©very closet and crevice. At length, she came to the 
place wherein the tablets, inscribed with the ignominy of 
nis birth, and which he was wont to read day by day, 
were deposited; and then she wept most piteously. For 
they were the same which she had laid in the cradle; and 
which, when they now started np before her, as it were, 
by magic, she remembered too well. She opened them, 
and recognized her own handwriting. “ Alas! ” she 
exclaimed, “ how has he obtained this dark testimony of 
my crime, if he bo not my son ? ” And then bursting into 
a lamentable cry, “ Woe is me, that I ever saw the light 
of heaven—^wovdd that I had died ere I was bom.” The 
soldiers in the hall, hearing the clamour produced by the 
anguish and perturbation of her mind, ran into the 
chamber, and found her stretched upon the earth. They 
stood around her a considerable time before she was able 
to ejaculate, and when at length she could speak, she said, 
“ If ye desire mo to live, hasten immediately for my lord.” 
The spectators hearing her wish, mounted their horses, 
and. rode to the king. They explained to him the im¬ 
minent danger of his wife; and he forthwith left the 
chase, returned to the castle, and entered the chambet 
where the queen lay. When she saw him, she said, “ Oh, 
my lord, command us to be left alone; what I have to 
say is for your private ear.” The room was accordingly 
cleared; and the lady eagerly besought him to say or 
whaat family he was. “That is a singular question,*^ 
replied ho, “but know that I am a native of a distant 
country.” “ Oh,” returned the lady, “ I solemnly vow to 
God that, unless you declare to me the whole truth, 1 am 
sure 1 shall quickly die.” “I tell you,” he said, “ I was 
poor—possessed of nothing but the arms with which I freed 
you and the kingdom from slavery.” “Only tell me,** 
urged the lady, “ from what country you came, and who 
are your parents; and unless you speak truly, 1 will nevei^ 
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more touch food," “You shall he satisfied,” said the 
king. “ I was brought up by an abbot from my earliest 
age; and from him I learnt that I was found cradled iA 
a cask.” Here the queen showed him the tablets^ and 
said, “ Dost thou remember these ? ” He looked, and fell 
prostrate on the earth. “ My son / ” cried she, “ for thou 
art bo; my only son, and my husband, and my lord! 
Thou art the child of my brother and myself. Oh, my 
son, I deposited in the cask with thee these tablets. Woe 
is mol why, O God, didst thou permit my birth, since 
I was bom to bo guilty of so much wickedness! . Would 
that the eye which looks upon me might .reduce me to 
ashes; would that I had passed from the womb to the 
grave! ” Then striking her head against the wall, she 
cried, “Oh, thou Almighty Being, behold my son—^my 
husband, and the son of my brother.” “I thought,” 
replied Gregory, “ to shun this danger, and I have fallen 
into the snares of the devil. Dismiss me, lady, to bewail 
my misery: woe! woo! my mother is my mistress—my 
wife! See how Satan hath encompassed me!” When 
the mother perceived the agony of her child, she said, 
“ Dear son, for the residue of my life, I will expiate our 
crimes by hardships and wanderings. Thou shalt govern 
the kingdom.” “ Not so,” returned ho; “do you remain, 
my mother: you are wanted to rule the realm. I will 
roam about, until our sins are forgiven.” 

The same night ho arose, broke his lance, and put on 
the dress of a pilgrim. Ho hade his mother farewell, and, 
with naked feet, walked till ho reached the uttermost 
boundaries of the kingdom. Having entered a certain 
city, ho sought out the house of a fisherman, with whom 
he requested permission to lodge. When the fisherman 
had considered him attentively, and observed the come¬ 
liness of his person, and the grace of his form, he said, 
“Friend, you are no true pilgrim; this is evident from 
the elegance of yonr body.” “ Well,” answered the other, 

“ though I be not a true pilgrim, yet, for the love of God, i 
I beseech you to give me harbourage.” Now, the fisher^ 1 
miui’^s wife, looking upon him, was moved with a devout i 
feeing, and entreated that he might ho sheltered. He j 
entered therefore; but directed his bed to be made for* 
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him at tho gate. Fish, with water and bread, were given to 
him. Amongst other things, the fisherman said “ftlgrim, 
if you would become holy, go into some remote place.” 
“ Sir,” answered Gregory, “ 1 would willingly follow your 
ndvico, but I know of no such place.” “ On the morrow,” 
returned he, “I will myself conduct you.” “May God 
reward you,” said tho pilgrim. The next morning the 
fisherman bade him rise, and hurried him so much that he 
loft his tablets behind tho gate where ho had slept. 

Tho fisherman, with his companion, embarked upon 
the sea, and sailing about sixteen miles came to a huge 
rock, having chains at its foot, which, without a key, 
could not bo unloosed. After the fisherman had undone 
tliora, he cast tho keys into tlie sea, and returned home. 
Tho pilgrim remained in that place seventeen years, with 
every feeling of tho most perfect penitence. 

About this period the pope died; and at the moment 
of his decease, a voice from heaven cried out,“ Search 
after a man of God, called Gregory, and appoint him my 
vicar.” Tho electors, greatly rejoiced at what they heard, 
sent messengers into different parts of the world to seek 
him. At length, some of them lodged in the house of the 
fisherman; and as they sat at supper, one said, “ My 
friend, wo are much harassed by journeys through town 
and country, in pursuit of a holy man, called Gregory, 
whom, when we find, we are to place in the pontificate.” 
The fisherman, then recollecting tho pilgrim, answered, 
“It is now seventeen years since a pilgrim named Gregory 
lodged in this house. I conducted Jiim to a certain rock 
in tlio midst of the sea, and there I left him. But it is so 
long ago, that he may bo dead.” It happened that on the 
same day, a number of fishes were caught; and os he 
gutted one of them, he found the keys which seventeen 
years before he had cast into the sea.* Immediately ho 
shouted, “Oh, my friends, behold those keys! I cast 
them into tho sea; and I draw from this circumstance 

* This incident is purely oriental; and occurs frequently both in 
the Arabian Nights* Entertainments, and In the Persian Tales. 

[Though what Mr. Swau says in this note is probably true, it is 
worth while to remind the reader of the story of Polycrates of ^inos 
«hd the ring. But that story may be of Eastern orig[n.<—'E d.] 
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a good omen re8{:ieoting the sncx^ess of your labours.” The 
messengers were muoh pleased with the man’s prognosti¬ 
cation, and early in the morning desired him to bring 
them to the rook. He did so; and there finding Gregory, 
they said, “ Man of God, go up witli us ; by the command 
of the Omnipotent, go up with us: for it is His will that 
thou shouldst be appointed His vicar upon earth.” To 
which Gregory repli^, “God’s will be done;” and then 
followed them from the rock. As soon as he approached the 
city, the bells rang of their own accord, which the citizens 
hearing, said, “ihessed bo the Most High, he cometh 
who shall be Christ’s vicar,” and hastened to meet him. 
St. Gregory, thus appointed, conducted himself worthily 
in every respect; and multitudes from every part of the 
world came to ask his counsel and assistance. Now, his 
mother, hearing of the remarkable sanctity of the reigning 
pope, thought that nowhere could she find help sooner 
than from so holy a man. But that ho was her son and 
husband she knew not. Hastening, therefore, to Rome, 
she confessed herself to the vicar of God; nor was it till 
after confession that the pope recollected his unhappy 
mother. He then spoke thus : “ Dearest mother, and wife, 
and mistress, the devil dreamt of bringing us to hell; 
but, by the grace of God, wo have evaded his toils.” At 
these words, she fell at his feet; and even for very joy, 
wept bitterly. But the pope raised her up, and tenderly 
embraced her. He founded a monastery over which he 
made her abbess, and a short time afterwards, both yielded 
up their souls to God. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ, who gave His 
daughter, that is, the human soul, to the charge of the 
brother, that is, the flesh. They lay in one chamber, that 
is, in one heart, or in one mind. The son born of these 
is all mankind. The cask is the Holy Spirit, which 
floats upon the sea of the world. The Duke of Burgundy 
is the devil, who invades the soul, exposed by sin, and 
conquers it; until the Son, that is Christ, who is God and 
vtan, enfranchises it, and marries the mother, that is the 
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goul. The tablets are the' ten oomtnandments. Thti 
abbot is God, who Saved us by-begotten So^. 
The fisherman-nurse is any prelate; the snip ot. G^r^ory 
afterguards embarks in is the Church. The senesohal is 
a confessor. The broken lance is to put away or destroy 
an evil life. The rock is penitence. 


TALE LXXXII. 

OF JUDGMENT AGAINST ADULTERERS.♦ 

A CEiiTAiN knight had a very beautiful castle, upon which 
two storks built their nest. At the foot of this castle 
was a clear fountain, in which the storks were wont to 
bathe themselves. It happened that the female stork 
brought forth young, and the male flew about to procure 
food. Now, while he was absent, the female admitted a 
gallant; and before the return of the male wont down to 
the fountain to wash herself, in order that the other might 
perceive no disorder in her appearance. But the knight, 
often observing this with wonder, closed up the fountain, 
that the stork might no longer wash or bathe herself. In 
this dilemma, after meeting her lover, she was obliged to 
return to her nest ; and when the male came and saw by 
various signs that she had beon unfaithful, he flew away, 
and brought back with him a great multitude of storl^, 
who put the adulterous bird to death, in presence of the 
knight. 

ATPUCATION. 

My beloved, the two storks are Christ and the soul, 
the spouse of Christ. The knight is the devil ; and the 

“ The Storks vnreker of odroutcrie " [adultery], Chaucjcb, jt%e 
AwmJdie of Fwvlcs, fob.235. 

« This bird,” Baye Spegbt (Gloss, in v.), breodeth in the chimney- 
tops of houses, and as it is written of him, if the man or the wife 
commit adidtory, he presently forsakoth the place. And as Aristoilp 
Sfkith. if his female play fal^, he will, if he can, kill her: or else 
utterly forsake her. Therefore. Chaucer calleth him the wroker of 
adultery.” ' 
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fotmtain, that of confession and repentance. If Christ at 
the day of judgment find ns unwashed, t.e. impenitent, He 
Will come with a multitude of angels and put us to death. 


TALE LXXXIII. 

OP THE TIMOROUS GUARDIANSHIP OF THE SOUL. 

When Trajan reigned he took great pleasure in gardens. 
Having constructed one of uncommon beauty, and planted 
in it trees of every kind, he appointed a keeper with in- 
jimctions to defend it faithfully. But by and by a wild 
boar broke into the garden, overturned the young trees, 
and rooted up the flowers. The keeper, whose name was 
Jonathan, perceiving this, cut off the boar’s loft car, and 
the animal with a loud noise departed. But another day, 
the same boar re-entered the garden and committed great 
depredations; upon which Jonathan cut off his right ear. 
But notwithstanding this, ho entered a third time; and 
the keeper, on seeing this, cut off his tail—with which 
ignominious loss he departed, as formerly, making a 
tremendous uproar. However, he appeared on a fourth 
occasion, and committed the like injuries; when Jonathan, 
more and more incensed, caught up a lance and transfixed 
him upon the spot. He was then sent to the royal kitchen 
and prepared for the king’s table. Now Trajan, it seems, 
was especially partial to the heart of any anima^; and the 
cook observing that the boar's heart was particularly fat 
and delicate, reserved it for his own tooth. When, tnere- 
fore, the emperor’s dinner was served up, tho heart was 
inquired after; and tho servants returned to the cook. 
** Tell my lord,” said the fellow, “ that it had no heart ; 
and if he disbelieves it, say that 1 will adduce convincing 
reasons for tbe defect.” The servants delivered tho cook’s 
message, and the astonished emperor exclaimed, What 
do I hear f There is no animal without a heart I But 
since ho offers to prove his assertion vro will hear him.” 
Tho cook was sent for, and spoke thus, “ My lord, lisien 
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to mo. All thought proceeds from the heart. It follows^ 
therefore, that if there bo no thought, there is no heart* 
The boar, in the first instance, entered the garden and 
committed much injury. I * seeing it, cut off his left ear. 
Now, if ho had possessed a heart, he would have recollected 
the loss of so important a member. But ho did not, for 
ho onte7ed a second time. Therefore, he had no heart. 
Besides, if he liad had a heart, when I had cut off his 
riglit ear, he would have meditated on the matter; which 
he did not, for ho came again and lost his tail. Moreover, 
having lost his cars and his tail, had ho possessed oven 
a particle of heart, he would have thought; but ho did 
not think, for ho entered a fourth time and was killed. 
For these several reasons I am confident that ho had no 
heart.” The emperor, satisfied with what he heard, ap¬ 
plauded the man’s judgment. And thus he escaped. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ, who delights in 
fair gardens ; that is, in religious men, in whom our Lord 
ji)lanted many virtues. The keeper is a prelate; the boar 
IS any worldly-minded man wlio sins, and is punished 
for his transgressions. The abscission of the loft ear 
represents the decease of a beloved relation; the right, of 
a son or daughter; and the tail, of a wife. At last Death, 
that is Jonathan, transfixes the sinner himself. The heart 
hero emblems the soul, which never would have trans¬ 
gressed had it retained its reason. 


TALE LXXXIV. 

OF god’s benefits. 

In the reign of Pompey there lived a fair and amiable 
lady; and near to her residence dwelt a handsome and 
noble knight. He was in the habit of visiting her fre- 

* [There is a confusion between the keeper and the cook.—E d.') 
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quently, and was much beloved by her. The knight coming 
once to SCO her, observed a falcon upon her wrist, which 
ho greatly admired^ “ Dear lady,” said he, “ if you love 
ino, give me that beautiful bird.” “ I consent,” returned 
she, but on one condition : that you do not attach your¬ 
self so much to it as to rob mo of your society.” “ Par bo 
such ingratitude from your Rorvant,” cried the knight; 
“ I would not forsake you on wdiatovor emergency. And 
iKjliovG me, this generosity binds ino more than over to 
lovo you.” The lady presented the falcon to him; and 
bidding her farewell, ho returned to his own castle. But 
ho derived so much satisfaction from the bird, that ho 
forgot his promise to the lady, and thought but little of 
her, while every day ho sported with the falcon, Slie sent 
messengers to him, but it was of no use; ho came not: 
and at last she wrote a very urgent letter entreating him, 
without the least delay, to hasten to her and bring the 
falcon along with him. He acquiesced; and the lady, after 
salutation, requested him to let her touch the bird. Kq 
sooner was it in her j)06sossion, than she wrenched its 
head from the body. “ Madam,” said the knight, not a 
little grieved, “ what have you done ? ” To which the 
lady answered, “ Bo not offended, but rather rejoice at 
what I have done. That falcon was the occasion of your 
absence, and 1 killed him that I might enjoy your 
company os I was wont.” The knight, satisfied with the 
reason, became once more a regular visitant. 


APPLICATION. 

¥ 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father ; the 
lady, our human nature joined to the divinity in Christ. 
The knight is any Christian, and the falcon temporal 
jiTOsperity. 
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TALE LXXXV. 

OF PRAYER, WHICH IS AS HARMONY BEFORE GOD. 

Whkn Tiberius reignod ho was passionately fond of miisio. 
It happened that, as lio once pursued the chase, ho was 
struck with the sound of a harp, whose swoetness so 
delighted him, that ho turned his horse’s head and rode to 
the place from which it issued. When he arrived there, 
he perceived a broad sheet of water, and near it a, certain 

i )ooT man seated on the ground, having a harp in his hand, 
from hence arose the melody; and the emperor was 
refreshed and exhilarated by the doliciptis tones the harp 
gave forth. “ My friend,” suid the king, “ inform me how 
it is that your liarp sounds ’so sweetly.” “ My lord,” 
answered the other, “ for more than thirty years I liave 
sat by this stream, and God has bestowed upon mo such 
grace, that the moment I touch the chords of my harp, 
the very fishes, enchanted with the harmony, come even 
into my hand, and afford sustenance to my wife and 
family. But, unhappily for mo, a certain whistler has 
arrived within these few days from another country; and 
ho whistles so admirably, that the fishes forsake me and 
go over to him. Therefore, my lord, since you are power- 
and the ruler of this kingdom, give me some aid 
against this abominable whistler.” “ My friend,” returned 
the king, “ I can help you only in one thing; but I hope 
this will be enough. I have in my hunting-bag a golden 
hook, which I will give you : fasten it on the top of a rod, 
and then strike your harp. The sound will inveigle the 
fishes, and as soon as they approach, by the means of the 
hook draw them to land. If you follow my advice, the 
whistler will depart in great trouble.” The poor man did 
as he was directed; and before the fishes could arrive at 
the place where the whistler was stationed, the hook 
brought them to land. The whistlerj perceiving himself 
outdone, retired in much tribulation.* 

* There ia a fable of a fisherman piping to the 9shea in the 
^sop; but the stoiy ia ditferent. 
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APPUCATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ,; the harmony which 
delights him is prayer. The water is the world; the 
fishes are sinners. The poor man is a preacher; and the 
harp is the Sacred Writings. The whistler is the devil; 
and the golden hook is divine grace. 


TALE LXXXYL 

OF SINNEBS, WHO RECEIVE THE DIVINE GRACE ON 
EARNESTLY SEEKING IT. 

A CERTAIN emperor made a law by which, if any woman 
were taken in adultery, she should be condemned to per¬ 
petual imprisonment. It happened that a knight espoused 
a noble lady, to whom he was greatly attached. The 
knight having been called by some emergency into 
foreign parts, his wife fell under the sentence of the 
law. She was accordingly cast into a dungeon, and there 
brought forth a remarkably handsome boy. The child 
grew, and was beloved by all who saw him. But the 
mother consumed her hours in groans and tears, nor 
experienced the smallest comfort. The boy, observing 
the continual lamentation of his mother, said to her, “ For 
what reason, dearest mother, do you afilict yourself in this 
manner ? ” “ Oh, my son! ” returned she, ** I have much 

reason to weep. AIk)vo our heads is an intercourse with 
mankind; and there the sun shines in his splendour. 
Here we are kept in utter darkness, and light never 
blesses our sight.” “ I am ignorant of all this,” said the 
boy, « because I was bom in prison. As long as I receive 
a sufficiency of meat and dnnk, I shall willingly remain 
here.” As they thns conversed, the emperor and hia 
guards were standing near the door of the prison. One 
of them solicited his sovereign to liberate the mother and 
son; and he, compassionating their distress, and in con¬ 
sideration of the entreaties of his attendants, set them at 
liberty, and absolved them from future punishmont. 
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APPLICATION. 

Mjr beloved, the emperor is our heavenly Father, the 
wife IS the soul, and the husband is Christ. The prison 
is hell; the child is the powerful and wealthy of the 
world, who are satisfied with sensual delights. The 
intercessor is any good prolate. 


TALK LXXXVII. 

OF CIimST, WHO GAVE HIMSELF TO HEATH 

FOR US. 

An emperor, engaged in mortal war, was in imminent 
peril of death. A zealous knight, perceiving his danger, 
placed himself between the emperor and his enemies, and 
thus saved him from destruction. But in the attempt 
the knight was grievously wounded, and not until after 
a tedious and dangerous illness, healed. The scars, how¬ 
ever, remained, and gave occasion to many commendations 
upon the valour and loyalty which he had exhibited. It 
hapjMJiied that the same knight was in danger of being 
defrauded of his inheritance. Ho went, therefore, to the 
emperor, and entreated that ho would assist him and give 
sentence in his favour. “My good friend,” replied the 
emperor, “ I cannot attend to you at present; but I will 
appoint a judge who shall examine into your case, and do 
you every justice.” “My lord,” cried the other, “how 
can you say so?” And immediately tearing open his 
vesture, he exposed the scars left by his wounds. “ See 
what I have borne for you —yet you will neither vindicate 
nor assist me I Is it not unjust that, after I have under¬ 
gone so much, another should be deputed to judge and 
advocate my cause?” The emperor, hearing this, in¬ 
stantly replied, “ My friend, you say true; when I was in 
peril you, and not another, preserved me.” Then, ascend¬ 
ing the tribunal, he gave judgment in his favour.* 

* We have here the VFell-knovm anecdote of Augustus Csssar, and 
cif the Roman soldier who fought in the battle of Actimo. 
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APPUCATION. 

My bolovod, the knight is Christ, who rocoived many 
wounds in onr bohalf. Lot us not depute another to show 
our gratitude, but exert ourselves m the most earnest 
manner. 


TALE LXXXVIIL 

OF THE CUNNINQ OF THE DEVIL. 

It is related of a certain prince that, with all his power, 
ho could not subdue his enemies. At lengtli ho made use 
of the following stratagem, lie feigned a flight, and 
resigned his castles, with the provisions they contained, 
into the hands of his foes. Now, the castles were furnished 
with casks of wine empoisoned with the seed of a certain 
herb; insomuch that whosoever drank of it iramediatoly 
fell asleep. Re know that his opponents were hunger- 
starved and gluttonous; and that, overjoyed to find such? 
excellent quarters, they would drink to excess, and fall 
into a doath-liko sleep. They did so, and the prince 
returning put them all to death. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the prince is the devil: lot us beware of 
what he leaves. 


TALE LXXXIX. 

OF THE TRIPLE STATE OF THE WORLD. 

A CERTAIN knight had three sons, and on his death-bed he 
bequeathed the inheritauco to his first-bom; to the second, 
his treasury; and to the third, a very valuable ring, of 
more worth indeed than all he had left to the others. 
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But the two former had also rings; and they were all 
apparently the same. After their father’s death the first 
son said, “I possess that precious ring of my father.” 
The second said, “ You have it not—1 have.” To this 
the third son answered, “That is not true. Tho elder 
of us hath tho estate, the second tho treasure, and there¬ 
fore it is but meet that I should have tho most valuable 
ring.” Tho first son answered, “ Let us prove, then, 
whose claims to it have tho pre-eminence.” They agreed, 
and several sick men wore made to resort to them for tho 
purpose. Tho two first rings had no effect, but tho last 
cured all their infirmities.^ 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the knight is Christ: tho three sons are 
tho Jews, Saracens, and Christians. Tho most valuable 
ring is faith, which is tho property only of tho younger:; 
that is, of the Christians. 

• This story is in tho Decameron, first day, Nov. 3, with some 
considerable variations. 

“ There was a very wealthy man who, among other precious jewels 
of his own, had a goodly ring of great value; the beauty and estima¬ 
tion whereof made him carncHtly desirous to leave it as a perpetual 
memory and honour to his successors. WheTcupon, he willed and 
ordain^ that ho among his male children with whom this ring 
(being left by tho father) should bo found in custody after his death, 
he, and none other, was to l>d reputed his heir, and to bchonoored and 
reverenced by all the rest, as being tho prime and worthiest person.'^ 

In process of time the ring fell to one who hod three sons, and 
doubtful who should have it, he caused two other rings to be cem- 
structed exactly similar. '‘Lying upon his death-bed, and his sons 
then plying him by their best opportunities, ho gave to each of them 
a ring. And they (after his death), presuming severally upon their 
right to the inherit^ce and honour, grew to great contradiction and 
square; each man producing then his ring, which wore so irnly all 
alike in resemblance, as no one could know the right ring £rom tho 
other."* “ In like manner, mv very good lord, concerning ^ose three 
laws given by God the Father, to three such people ae yon have 
j^poundod** (the Jews, Saracen^ and Christians), '‘each of them 
do imagine that they have the heritage of €1^ and his tnte law, and 
also duly perform his commandments, bnt which of them do so, indeed, 
the que^on (as of the three rings) is yet remaining.*’ 

It also ooours in the Cento Navdio AnticAe, Nov. 71, and pexhaps 
in Swift's Tak of a Tt$b. TyrwMtt, however, thinks otberwisOi 
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TALE XC. 

OF FREE WILL. 

There was formerly a king, in whoso reign a law was 
enacted that the older brother should divide the inherit¬ 
ance, and then that the younger should have tho choice; 
the reason of which was that they oonsidorod it a greater 
proof of discretion to apportion than to select, and tho 
elder ought to bo tho wiser. There was also another law, 
which j^ermilted a sem by a slave woman to receive an 
inheritance as well as tho lawfully begotten sons. Now, 
there wore two brothers, tho one born of a handmaid, and 
tho other of a free woman, between whom an estate was 
to bo divided. Tho older, therefore, divided it in this 
manner. On one side ho placed tho whole inheritance, 
and on tho other his brother’s mother. Tho latter rcfloctod 
that he ought to love his parent beyond all else; and con¬ 
sequently chose her, trusting to tho kindness and liliorality 
of his brother. But hero ho was deceived; for ho would 
supply him with nothing. Upon which ho hastened to 
tho judge, and complained that his brother had excluded 
liim from his inheritance. Tho brotlier made answer that 
tho matter rested not with him, siiic-o ho who choso, not 
ho who divides, is securo of bis portion* 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho two sons are Christ and man; tho 
elder, that is Christ, divided tho inheritance; th<y mother 
is tho earth, which tlio younger chose, and thereby lost 
heaven. 


TALE XCI. 

OF SLOTH. 

The Emperor Pliny had three sons, to whom he wair 
extremely indulgent. He wished to dispose of his king¬ 
dom, and calling the three into bis presence, spoke thus: 
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** The most slothful of you shall reign after my decease.” 
“ Then,” answered the elder, “ the kingdom must be mine; 
for I am so lazy, that sitting once by the fire, I burnt my 
logs, because I was too indolent to withdraw them.” The 
second son observed, “The kingdom should properly bo 
mine, for if I had a rope round my neck, and held a sword 
in iny hand, my idleness is such, that I should not put 
forth my hand to cut the ro])C.” “Ihit I,” said the third 
son, “ ought to be j)referrGd to you both ; for I outdo both 
in indolence. While I lay upon my bed, water dropped 
from above upon my eyes; and though, from the nature 
of the water, I was in danger of l>ecoming blind, I neither 
could nor would turn my head ever so little to the right 
hand or to the left.” The emperor hearing this, bequeathed 
tho kingdom to him, thinking him the laziest of the 
three.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is tho devil; and the three sons, 
different classes of corrupt men. 

* There ib in the I.atin .^sop a story of a Father and his three 
Children, of which tho latter part repcmblea the present tale. 

“ And tho juill, Iiow was it demised by your father, to bo parto<l 
amon/j; you three? They answered the judge, ho that shall ho the 
most lyar, most evil, and most slow, ought to have it. Tlien said the 
eldest sou, I am most slothful, for many years past I have dwelled in 
a great house, and lay under tho conduits of tho same, where fell upon 
inu all tho foul waters, os dish-water and otlior filth, tlmt most wonuer- 
fnlly stank, insomuch that all my flesh was rotten therewith, and mine 
eves blind, and tho diirt under my back was a foot high, and yet by 
sloth I had rather abide there than rise up. The second said 1 
suppose, that the mill shall be mine, for if 1 came to a table covered 
with all manner of delicate meats, wherof 1 might cat if 1 would take 
of the beet; 1 am so slothful that 1 may not eat, unless one should 
put the meat in my mouth. The third savd, Uie mill shall bo mine, 
for I am yet a greater lyor, and more slothful than any of you uoth, 
for if 1 had thirst unto the death, and if 1 found then myselfo within 
a fair water up to the neck, I would rather dye, than move myselfe to 
drink one drop thereof. Then said the judge, Ye wot not what ye 
•ay; for neither 1, nor any other, may well understand you; but the 
cause I remit among you.'* 
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TALE XCIL 

OF CHRIST, WHO DIED THAT WE MIGHT LIVE, 

A CERTAIN king had a wife named Cornelia. It happened 
that, under a wall in one of the king’s castles, two serpents 
were discovered ; ouo male, and the other female. Tim 
king, hearing of tliis, inten’ogated liis learned men as to 
tlio signification; and they assured him that they wore 
hidden there to predict the death of a man or woman. 
They further declared that if the male were killed, a man 
should die ; if tho female, a woman and a wife. “If this 
ho so,” said tho king, “ kill tho male serpent, and lot tho 
female live; for a man ought more willingly to dio him¬ 
self than permit tho death of his wife.” And lio gavo 
this reason for it; “ If my wife live, sho may bring forth 
many sons who may succeed to my throne; hut if she 
should dio, the kingdom would want an heir.” 

ArPLlCATlON. 

My beloved, the king is Christ; tho wife, our human 
nature, for which JIo gavo himself to death. 


TALE XCIII. 

OF THE INHERITANCE AND JOY OF A FAITHFUL 

SOUL. 

A CERTAIN powerful lord scut his two sons to study, that 
they might, by their own assiduity, obtain a livelihood. 
After some time ho sent letters to them, to command their 
return to their own country; and they returned accordingly. 
Ono of the brothers rejoic^ at this, and was received with 
equal pleasure. IIo was, moreover, put in possession of 
a fair mheritanoe. But the other was much distressed at 
his recall. When his mother ran out to meet him, she 
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kissed him, and while doing so bit off his lips. His sister, 
also, following the mother’s example, bit off his nose. Hia 
brother also put out his eyes; and the father, entering, 
caught him by the hair of his head and flayed him alive.* ** 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the rich lord is God, and the two sons 
are soul and body; the latter of which is unwilling to 
return to its native earth. The sister and brothers aro 
toads and Borpents, who devour the noso, eyes, &c. 


TALE XCIV. 

or TilE SOUL, WHI€H BEING INFECTED WITH THE 
LEPROSY OF SIN, CANNOT RECOVER ITS ANCIENT 
BEAUTY, EXCEPT BY PENITENTIAL SIGHS AND TEARS. 

A KINO being desirous of visiting foreign countries, and 
possessing an only daughter of great beauty, indeed 
infinitely brighter than the sun, knew not into whose 
custody he might fearlessly consign her. At last ho put 
her under the charge of his secretary, for whom ho had 

• I omitted in its proper place to notice a fable somewhat similar 
in the Latin j^sop. It is as follows:— 

** There was a young child which in his youth began to steal, and 
all iliat ho did steal ho brought to his mother, and the mother took it 
gladly, and would in no wise correct him; and after he had stolen 
many things, he was taken and condemned to be hanged; and os men 
led him to the justice, his mother followed him and wept sore: and 
then the child prayed the justice that he might say somewhat to his 
mother, and having leave, he approached to her, and making as tho* 
he would speak to her in her ear, witl^ his teeth he bit off her nose: 
for whioh, when the judge hlamcd him, he answered him in this 
^manner, My lord, she la me cause of my death, for if she had well 
ebaatis^ me, 1 had xmt come to this shame.*' 

This fable, it is true, has a different application, and the plot of 
it (so to speak) likewise varies; but the singular thought of biting off 
a person’s nose can have had but one origin. 
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the greatest regard. He commanded him to take every 
precaution, and especially to guard against her drinking 
of a sin^lar fountain which sprung up in that country. 
For it had the property, although of a most exquisite 
flavour, of infecting with leprosy whosoever tasted it. 
The secretary, therefore, in order to restore her to her 
father as beautiful as when he departed, reflected muck 
upon his precarious employment; remembering, at the 
same time, that if she were at all injured he should lose 
his oflBico, and be unable to meet liis master. For a whilo 
ho watched his charge with extreme vigilance; but tho 
lady having discovert tho fountain, went so cunningly to 
work, that she drank of it, and was consequently infected 
with a loathsome disease. The secretary perceiving this, 
was filled with the most poignant grief, and carried her 
away to a desert region. There ho found a hermit; and 
beating with his hands upon tho door of his coll, related 
to him all that had happened, beseeching him to point out 
how she might be healed. “ Go,” said the hermit, “ to 
a mountain which I will show you : in that place you 
will discover a certain stone and a peculiar kind of rod. 
Take this rod, and strike the stone sharply, strongly, and 
boldly, until a moisture exudes from it. Anoint the lady 
with this liquid, and she will be presently restored to her 
original beauty.” Tho secretary strictly followed tho 
hermit’s injunctions, and tho lady became as sho was 
before. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho king is Christ; tho daughter is tho 
soul, originally brighter than tho sun. The fountain is 
the world, which infects it with sin. TIjo recluse is tho 
Church; the rod, penitence; and the moisture, tho team ot' 
a contrite heart. 
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TALE XCV. 

OF CHRIST, WHO RESTORED OUR HEAVENLY 

INHERITANCE. 

We read in tho Roman annala of a certain tyrant called 
Maxcntius, who would have deprived tho Romans of thoir 
paternal estates. Yielding to the cruelty of the tyrant, 
they fled to Constantino, king of Britain. At length, when 
many were assembled at his court, the emigrants stiiTcd 
up the British monarch to revenge them upon the tyrant. 
Moved by their entreaties, Constantino mounted his horse, 
ovorthi*ow tho tyrant, and restored tho exiles to their 
inhoritanco.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the tyrant is tho dovil; and Constantino 
Tepresents that God to whom tho distressed should flee 
ior succour. 


TALE XCVI. 

OP THE LIFE PRESENT, WHICH IS A LIFE OF REMISSION 

AND GRACE. 

King Alexander placed a burning candle in his hall, and 
sent heralds through tho whole kingdom, who made tho 
following proclamation :—“ If there be any under for¬ 
feiture to tho king, and ho will como boldly into his 
presence, wdiilo the candlo bums, the king will forgive 
tho forfeiture. And whosoever is in this predicament, 
and comes not before the expiration of tho candlo, he shall 
jierish by an ignominous death.” Many of tho populace, 
hearing the proclamation, came to the king and besonght 
his mercy. The king i*eceived them kindly; but there 

* “1 think there is the romance of Maxcuce, CoD8taDliiie*8 an¬ 
tagonist.”— Wakton. 
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were many who neglected to come ; and the very moment 
in which the candle expired, they were apprehended and 
put to death. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, Alexander is Christ, the burning candle 
is the life present, and the heralds are the preachers. 


TALE XCVII. 

OF DEATH. 

We read in the Koinan chronicles that, about the twenty- 
second year from the building of tho city, the people 
erected in the Forum a marble column, and on tho top of 
it placed an imago of Julius Ciesar.* Upon tho head they 
inscribed his name, because it was erected in his honour. 
Tho same Julius Ciesar received three signs which were to 
happen at his death, or just before he was to die. On tho 
hundredth day preceding this event, tho eiligy in the 
Forum was struck by lightning, and the first letter of his 
name erased. Tho very night before his death, the 
windows of his bed-chamber burst open with such a 
tremendous noise, that ho thought the whole building 
hod been overturned. And on the same day that he died, 
when about to go into tho Capitol, letters were given him, 
declaring the danger in which ho stood. If ho*had read 
them ho would have been saved. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, God does thus with mankind. We receive 
many warnings, but not attending to them are eternally 
destroyed. 

* A very singular anachronism; but for what reason (save that of 
ignorance I) chronology has been so much violated, it is not easy io 
conceive. There does not appear any necessity for fixing the date. 
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TALE XCVIIL 

OF CONCILIATXNa GOD WHILST WE HAVE 
OPPORTUNITY. 

The Homans had an ancient custom, that when thej' 
besieged a castle or city, they lighted a single candle of 
a certain length; and as long as it burnt, they wore pre¬ 
pared to receive overtures of peace, however vile the 
proposer. But after it was consumed they exercised the 
severest justice upon their enemies, nor could any one 
then be rodcomed oven by tlio sacrifico of all ho was 
worth.* 


APPLICATION, 

My beloved, God thus treats sinners. For the soul, 
when licset by vices, has an opportunity of procuring 
peace as long us the light of life bums. 


TALE XCIX. 

OF Christ's manly contest and victory. 

In the reign of Ceesar there livud a noble and valiant 
knight, who once rode by a certain forest, and beheld a 
serpent engaging with a toad.f The latter obtained the 
mastery; wMch when the knight saw, ho assisted the 
serpent; and grievously wounding the toad, reduced it 
to seek safSty in flight. But the conqueror was also 
affected by the toad’s venom. Tho knight turned home¬ 
ward, and for a long time lay sick of his wound. At last 
he made his will and pr^ared himself for death. Now, 
as ho reclined near the 6:e, utterly hopeless of life, tho 

* This apologue is very similar to Tale XGVI. • 

t ** The stories, perhajps fabulous, of the serpent fighting with his 
inveterate enemy, the weasel, who eats roe before the attack begins; 
and of the se^nt fitting with, and being Mlled by the spider, 
originate from ITiny, Nat Hitt. x. 84, xx. IS."— Waeton. 
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serpent yrhich he had preserved entered the apartment. 
When the attendants beheld it, they said, “ My lord, my 
lord, a serpent has entered the room I ** When the knight 
saw it, he recollected that it was the same he had aided in 
its contest with the toad, and through which ho was laid 
upon his bed incurable. “Do not molest it,” said the 
knight, “ I do not believe that it will harm me.” The 
serpent glided towards him, and applying its tongue to 
the wound, sucked up the poison till its mouth was quite 
full; and then, hastening to the door, oast it out. It 
returned twice to the wound, and did as before, until the 
venom was exhausted. The knight commanded milk to 
ho given to the serpent, which it instantly drank; and no 
sooner had it done so, than the toad from which the 
wound had been received, entered, and again attacked the 
serpent, in rovongo for its having healed the knight. The 
latter seeing this, said to his servants, “Without doubt, 
my friends, this is the toad which I wounded in defence 
of that serpent, and from which I derive all my in^ 
firmity. If it conquer, it will attack me; therefore, as ye 
love your master, kill it incontinently.” The servants, 
obedient to the knight’s command, slow it with swords 
and clubs; while the serjKjnt, as if to j)raiBO and thank its 
defender, twined around his feet, and then departed. The 
knight completely recovered his health. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God; the knight, Christ; 
the toad is the devil, and the serpent, man. 


TALE C. 

OP CHRIST, WHO IS LONG-SUFFERING AND 

MERCIFUL. 

Whkn Diocletiaxi reigned, he decreed that whatsoever 
woman committed adultery should he put to death. It 
happened that a certain knight married a girl and had 
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a son by her. The child grew, and every one loved him. 
After a while his father went out to battle, and, Rghting 
manfully, was deprived of his right arm. In the mean 
time his wife lost her honour; and the husband, on his 
return, discovering the shame, ought, according to law, to 
have put her to death. Calling his son, therefore, ho 
said, “ My dear boy, your mother has committed adultery, 
and by law should die by my hand; but I have lost my 
arm, and am unable to destroy her. I command you to do 
this.” The son answered, “ The law enjoins children to 
honour their parents ; and if I were to slay ray own 
mother, I should act contrary to the law, and bring down 
her curse on myself. Therefore in this I cannot obey 
you.” So the woman was saved from death by her son. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God; the knight, Christ; 
and tno wife, the soul. If the soul err, the law of God 
oommands its death. Christ fights against the devil, and 
loses an arm; that is, all the austerity which was His 
previous to his iiicamation. 


TALE Cl. 

OP WORLDLY EVIL AND DISTRESS. 

We read of a certain man, named Gan tor, who wished that 
his pleasures might never end. He got np one morning, 
and walked until he came to a kingdom in which the 
prince was lately deceased. The noblemen observing that 
ho was a bold man, chose him for their king.* He was, 
of course, much elevated with the election. But at night, 
when the servants brought him into his chamber, be per¬ 
ceived at the head of the bed a very fierce lion; a dragon 
was at the foot; on the right side, a huge bear; and 

* Perhaps this part of the story may arise in the classical tale of 
Gordius, who was similarly raised to the throne. See Juglin, il o. 7. 
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serpents and toads on the left. ** What is all this ? ” asked 
Ganter; " am I to sleep in company with all these beasts?” 
“ Yes, my lord,” was the reply; “ for all the former kings 
have done so, and by these b^ts have been devoured.” 
“ That is all very fine,” returned Ganter, “ but os I feel no 
relish for either tho bed or the beasts, I will not bo your 
king.” He therefore went his way, and came into another 
kingdom, whore, in like manner, he was called to tho 
throne. At night ho' entered the bed-ohamber, and behold 
a very superb couch, full of sharp razors. “ What I ” ex¬ 
claimed he, “ am I to sleep in this bed ? ” “ Even so, my 

lord,” replied the attendants; “for in this bed all our 
kings have laid, and have perished.” “Why,” said Ganter, 
“ everything is excellent, except this bed; but because of 
this I will not bo your sovereign.” In tho morning ho 
again departetl, and travelled for three days alone. On 
the way ho saw an old man sitting above a fountain. 
His hand contained a staff, and when our traveller ap¬ 
proached, ho said, “My dear Ganter, whence conio you?” 
“I come,” ho replied, “from foreign countries.” “And 
where are you going?” “To seek throe things which 
I cannot find.” “ What are they ? ” “ Tho first,” said 

Ganter, “is unfailing plenty; the second, joy without 
sorrow; and tho third, light without darkness.” “ Take 
this staff,” said tho old man, “ and go thy way. Before 
you is a high mountain, and at its foot a ladder with six 
steps. Go up it, and when you have attaino<l tho sixth, 
■you will bo at tho top of the mountain. There you will 
discover a magnificent palace; strike three times at tho 
gate, and tho iKurter will answer you. Show him tho 
staff, and say, ‘The master of the staff commands you to 
admit me.* When you have gained admittance, jy^ou will 
find tho three things which you seek.” Ganter did as tho 
old man desired; and the porter, seeing the staff, per¬ 
mitted him to enter. He found what ho had sought, and 
much more; and there he continued during tho residue of 
his life. 


APPLICATION. 

My belovedt Ganter is any good Christian, who seeks 
eternal life. The first bed is human life, with its various 
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attendant evils: do not rest there. The second is helli 
with its torments—and, oh! avoid that. Take the stalf 
of i)enitonco, and climb by the ladder of holiness unto a 
heavenly place, whose porter is divine goodness.* 


TALE OIL 

OF THE TRANSGRESSIONS AND WOUNDS OF THE 

SOUL. 

In tho reign of Titus there lived a certain noble and 
devout knight, who had a beautiful wife; but she dis¬ 
honoured herself, and persisted in her dishonour. Tho 
knight, therefore, was very sorrowful, and resolved to visit 
tho Holy Land. In this determination ho said to his wife, 
“ My beloved, I go to the Holy Land, and leave you to 
tho guidance of your own discretion.” No sooner had he 
embarked than tho lady sent for a certain skilful necro¬ 
mancer, wliom she loved; and ho dwelt with her. It 
happened that, as they lay in bed, tho lady observed, 
“ If you would do one thing for me, I might bocomo your 
wife.” “What is it,” replied he, “that will ploaso you, 
and which I can perform for you ? ” 

“ My husband is gone to tho Holy Land, and loves mo 
little; now, if by your art you could destroy him, all that 
J possess is yours.” “ I acquiesce,” said tno clerk, “ but 
on condition that you marry me.” To this tho lady 
bound herself, and tho necromancer fashioned an imago 
under the similitude and name of the knight, and fixed 
it before him on the wall. 

In the mean time, while the knight was jwissing 

* “ In a more confined sense, the first part of this apologue may bo 
■oparst^y interpreted to signify that a king, 'when he entera <m hia 
important charge, ought not to suppose himself to suooeed to the 
privilege of an exemption from care, and to be put into the immediate 
uQBsession of the highest pleasures, conveniences, and felicities 'of 
life; but to be sensible, that from that moment, he begins to 
eneountex' the greatest dangers and diiQcultie8.”^WABTOX. 
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through the main street of Bome, a wise master met him 
in the way, and observing hifii narrowly, said, ‘*My 
friend, I have a secret to communicate.** 

“ Well, master, what would you please to say ? ** 

“ This day you are one of deathu children, unless you 
follow my advice: your wife is a harlot, and contrives 
your death.’* The knight, hearing what was said of 
his spouse, put confidence in the speaker, and said, “ Good 
master, save my life, and I will amply recompense you.’* 
“ Willingly,” answered the other, “ if you will do as I 
shall tell you.” The knight promised, and the master 
took him to a bath, undressed him, and desired him to 
luitho. Then putting into liis hand a polished mirror, 
said, “LcK)k attentively upon this, and you will soo 
wonders.” Ho did so, and the meanwhile the master 
road to him from a book, “ What see you ? ” ho asked. 
“I see,” said the knight, “a certain clerk in my house, 
with an imago of wax which resembles me, and which he 
has fastened in the wall.” Look again,*’ continued tho 
master; “ what do you perceive now ? ” 

“ Ho takes a bow, and places in it a sharp arrow; and 
now ho aims at tho effigy.” 

“ As you love your life, tho moment you discern the 
arrow flying to its mark, place yourself in tho bath, and 
remain there until I tell you to come out.” 

As soon, therefore, as tho arrow quitted tho string, ho 
plunged his body into the water. This done, the master 
mid, “ Kaise your head and look into the mirror. What 
do you perceive now?” “Tho effigy is not struck, and 
the arrow is sticking by its side. Tho clerk appears 
much concerned.” “ Look in tho mirror once more,” said 
tho master, “ and observe what ho does.” “ He now goes 
nearer lo the imago, and refixes tho arrow in the string in 
order to strike it.’* 

“ As you value your life, do as before.” 

Again the knight plimged his body into the water as 
shon as he saw by the mirror that the clerk was bending 
the bow; and then, at the command of the master, re¬ 
suming his inspection of the mirror, said— 

“ The <derk makes great lamentation, and says to my 
wife, * If the third time 1 do not strike the effigy, 1 shall 
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lose my life.* Now ho approaohes bo near that I think he 
cannot miss it.*' 

“ Take care,” said the master, “ as soon as you see him 
bond the bow, immerse your body as I before told you.” 
The knight watched attentively, and as soon as he saw 
the dork draw back the bow to shoot, plunged below the 
water. “ Kiso quickly, and look into the mirror.” When 
ho had done so, ho began to laugh. “ My friend,” said 
the master, “ why do you laugli ? ” “I observe,” answered 
he, “ voiy distinctly, that the clerk lias missed the efiSgy, 
and that tho airow, rebounding, has entered his bowels 
and destroyed him. My wife makes a hole under my bed, 
and there ho is buried.” 

“ Kiso, then, dross yourself, and pray to God.” 

Tho knight returned sinooro thanks for his life, and, 
having porformod his pilgrimage, journeyed toward his 
own home, llis wife mot and received him with much 
ai)i)arcnt pleasure. lie dissembled for a few days, and 
then sending for her parents, said to them, “ My dear 
friends, liear why I have desired your presence. This 
woman, your daughter and my wife, has committed 
adultery ; and, what is worse, designed to murder me.” 
Tho lady denied the accusation with an oath. The knight 
then began to relate tho whole story of the clerk’s actions 
and end. “ And,” ho continued, “ if you do not credit this, 
come and see where tho clerk is buried.” He then led 
them into tho bcd-chaml»er, and dragged tho body from 
its hiding-place. The judge was called, and sentenced- 
nor to be burnt, and her ashes to bo scattered in the air. 
Tho knight soon afterwards espoused a beautiful virgin, 
by whom he had many children; and with whom ho 
finished his days in peace.* (8) 


.APrUCATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ; tho knight is man; 
and the wife, the flesh. To visit tho Holy Land is by 
good works to attain Heaven. Tho wise master is a 

* [This is one of the beet stories of tho ishole coUeetioa, and it is 
a pity that it is so poorly worked oat,—£i>.] 
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prudont oonfessor. The clerk in the devil, and the image 
represents human pride and vanity. The l)ath is con¬ 
fession ; the mirror, the Sacred Writings, which ward of! 
the arrows of sin. 


TALE cm. 

OF DOING ALL THINGS WITH CONCORD AND 
FORETHOUGHT. 

Domitian was a very wise and just prince,* and suffered no 
offender to escape. It happened that as ho once sat at 
table, a certain merchant knocked at the gate. Tlic porter 
opened it, and asked what he pleased to want. “ ] have 
brought some useful things for sale,” answered the mer¬ 
chant. The porter introduced him ; and ho very humbly 
made obeisanoo to the emperor. “ My friend,” said tlio 
latter, “what merchandise have you to dispose of?” 
“Throe maxims of especial wisdom and excellence, my 
lord.” “ And how much will you take for your maxims ?” 
“ A thousand florins.” “ And so,” said the king, “ if they 
are of no use to me, I lose my money?” “My lord,” 
answered the merchant, “ if the maxims do not stand you 
in stead, I will return the money.” “ Very well,” said 
the emperor; “ let us hear your maxims.” “ The first, 
my lord, is this—‘ Whatever you do, do wisely, and 
think of the consequences.’ The second is—‘ Never leave 
the highway for a byway,* And, thirdly, ‘Never stay 
all night as a guest in that house where you find the 
master an old man, and his wife a young woman.* These 
three maxims, if you attend to them, will be extremely 
serviceable.** The emperor, being of the same opinion, 
ordered him to be paid a thousand florins; and so pleased 
was he with the first, that he commanded it to be inscribed 
in his court, in his b^-chamber, and in every place where 
he was accustomed to walk; and even upon the table- 
cloUus of the palace. Now, the rigid justice of the 

• A siranffe ooniradiotion of historj. 
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emperor occasioned a conspiracy among a number of fais 
subjects; and finding the means of accomplishing their 
purposes somewhat difficult, they engaged a barber, by 
large promises, to cut his throat as he shaved him. ^^en 
the emperor, therefore, was to bo shaved, the barber 
lathered his board, and began to operate upon it; but 
casting his eyes over the towel which he had fastened 
l*ound the royal neck,* he perceived woven thereon— 
“ Whatever you do, do wisely, and think of the con¬ 
sequences.” The inscription startled the tonsor, and he 
said to himself, “ 1 am to-dajf hired to destroy this man; 
if I do it, my end will be ignominious; I shall bo con¬ 
dom nod to the most shameful death. Therefore, whatso¬ 
ever I do, it is good to consider the end, as the writing 
i-(^Btifio8.” These cogitations disturbed the worthy tensor 
so much that his hand trembled, and the razor fell to the 
ground. The emperor seeing this, inquired the cause* 
“ Oh, my lord,” said the barber, “ havo mercy upon me: 
I was hired this day to destroy you; but accidentally, or 
rather by the will of God, I read the inscription on the 
towel, ‘ Whatever you do, do wisely, and think of the 
consequences.’ W^hcreby, considering that, of a surety, 
the consequence would bo my own destruction, my hand 
trembled so much, that I lost all command over it.” 
“ Well,” thought the emperor, “ this first maxim liath 
assuredly saved my life: in a good hour was it purchased. 
My friend,” said ho to the tonsor, “ on condition that you 
bo faithful hereafter, I pardon you.” 

The nobiemon, who had conspired against the emporcr, 
finding that their project had failed, consulted witb one 
another what they wore to do next. ** On such a day,’* 
said one, “ ho journeys to a particular city ; wo will hide 
ourselves in a bypath, through which he will pass, and 
BO kill him.’* The counsel was approved. The king, as 
had been expected, prepared to set out; and riding on till 
he came to the bypath, his knights said, ** My lord, it wiU 
be better for you to go this way, than to pass along the 

* A curious picture. One sees the whole process—the tpwei 
twisted under his jaws, the lather shining round the chin, and the 
razor elevated for the operation. If he shaved for twopence,’* the 
description would be eoinplete. 
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broad road; it is ooneidorably nearer.’* The Mng pondered 
the matter within himself, The secsond maxim,’^thought 
he, “ admoiiishes me never to forsake the highway for a 
by-way. I will adhere to that maxim.” Then taming to 
his soldiers, “ I shall not qnit the publio road; bat you, if 
it please ye, may proceed by that path, and prepare for 
my approach.” Accordingly a number of them wont; and 
the ambush, imagining that the king rode in their com¬ 
pany, fell upon them and put the greater part to the 
sword. When the news reached the king, he secretly 
exclaimed, “ My second maxim hath also saved my life.” 

Seeing, therefore, that by this piece of cunning thev 
were unable to slay their lord, the conspirators again took 
counsel, and said among thcinsolvcs, “ On a certain day ho 
will lodge in a particular house, whore all tlio nobles lodge, 
l)ecauso there is no other fit for his reception. Let us 
then agree with the master of that house and his wife, for 
a sum of money, and then kill the emperor as ho lies in 
l)ed.” This was agreed to. But when the emperor had 
come into the city, and had boon lodged in the house to 
which the conspirators referred, ho commanded his host 
to he called into his presence. Observing that he was an 
old man, the emperor said, “Have you not a wife?” 
“ Yes, my lord.” ” I wish to see her.” The lady came ; 
and when it appeared that she was very young—not 
eighteen years of age—the king said hastily to his 
chamberlain, “ Away, prepare me a bed in another house. 
I will remain hero no longer.’* “ My lord,” replied he, 
“be it as you please. But they have made everything 
ready for you: were it not better to lie where ^ou are, 
for in the whole city there is not so commodious a place.” 
“I tell you,” answered the emperor, “I will sleep else¬ 
where.” The chamberlain, therefore, removed; and the 
king went privately to another residence, saying to the 
soldiers about him, “ Kemain here, if you like; but join 
me early in the morning.” Now, while they slept, the old 
man and his wife arose, being bribed to kill the king in hia 
sleep, and put to death all the soldiers who had remained.. 
In the morning the king aroi^ and found his soldiers 
slain. “ Oh,** cried he, " if I had continued here, I should 
have been destroyed. So the third maxim hath also 
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preserved me.” But the old man, and his wife, with the 
whole of their family, were crucified. The emperor re¬ 
tained the three maxims in memory during life, and ended 
his days in peace. (9) 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is any good (jliiistiau; the 
porter is free will. The merchant represent our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The florins are virtues, and the maxims 
received for them are the grace and favour of God, The 
highway is the ten commandments; the byway, a bad 
life; those who lay in ambush are heretics. The old 
man is the world, and his wife is vanity. The con¬ 
spirators uro devils. 


TALE CIV. 

OF THE REMEMBRANCE OF BENEFITS. 

There was a knight who devoted much of his time to 
hunting. It happened one day, as he was pursuing this 
diversion, that ho was met by a lame lion, who showed him 
his foot. The knight dismounted, and drew from it a sharp 
thorn; and then applied an unguent to the wound, which 
speedily healed it. A while after this, the king of the 
country hunted in the same wood, and caught that lion, 
and held him captive for many years. Now, the knight, 
having offended the king, fled from his anger to the very 
forest in which ho had been accustomed to hunt. There 
he betook himself to plunder, and spoiled and slew a 
multitude of traveller's. But the king’s sufferance was 
exhausted; he sent out an army, captured, and condemned 
him to bo delivered to a fasting lion. The knight was 
accordingly thrown into a pit, and remained in terrified 
expectation of the hour when he should be devoured. But 
the lion, considering him attentively, and remembering his 
former l^end, fawned upon him; and remained seven days 
with him destitute of food. When this reached the ears 
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of the king, he was stniok with wonder, and directed the 
knight to be taken from the pit. ** Friend,” said he, “by 
what means have you been able to render the lion harm¬ 
less ? ” ** As I once rode along the forest, my lord, that 
lion met me lame. I extracted from his*foot a largo thorn, 
and afterwards healed the wound, and therefore he has 
spared mo.” “ Well,” returned the king, “ since the lion 
has spared you, I will for this time ratify your pardon. 
Study to amend your life.” The knight gave thanks to 
the king, and ever afterwards conducted himself with all 
propriety. lie lived to a good old ago, and ended his 
days in peace.*" 

• “ The learned reader must immediately recollect a similar story 
of one Androclus, who being exposed to fight with wild beasts in the 
Roman amphitheatre, is recognized, and unattacked by a savage lion, 
whom he had formerly healed exactly in the same manner. But 1 
believe the whole is nothing more than an oriental apologue on grati- 
tnde, written much earlier; and that it here exists in its original 
state. Androclus’s story is related by Aulus Gellius, on the authority 
of u Greek writer, one Appion, called Plistonicos, who flourished 
under Tiberius. The character of Appion, with which Gellius prefaces 
this tale, in some measure invalidates his credit; notwithstanding 
he pretenda to have been an eye-witness of this extraordinary foot. 

* Ejus libri,’ says Gellius, ' non incelebres feruntur; quibus omnium 
ferme quaj mirijica in uEgypto visimtur audiuntiirque, historia oompre- 
henditur. Sed in his qute audivisso et legisso scso dicit, fortasse a 
vitio studioque ostentaiionU fit hquadoTf &o.' Had our compiler of 
the Gesta taken this story from Gellius, it is probable ho would have 
told it with some of the same circumstances; especially as QoUius is 
a writer whom he frequently follows, and oven quotes; and to whom, 
on this occasion, he might have been obliged for a few more strokes of ’ 
the marvellous. But the two writers agree only in the general subject. 
Our compiler's narrative has much more simplicity than that of 
Gellius; and contains marks of Eastern manners and lif^. Let mo 
add that the oriental fabulists are fond of illustrating and enforcing 
the duty of gratitude, by feigning instances of the gratitude of beasts 
towards men. And of this tho present compilation, which is strongly 
tinctured mith orientalism^ affords several other proofs.”— Wabton. 

Warton is clearly correct in his idea of the oriental origin of this 
apologue. It also occurs in .^sop's fables, but be has not noticed 

' Koet. Attic. Ub. V. cvy. %tr. 
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APPLICATIOJr. 

My beloved, the knight ia the world; the lame lion i« 
the human race; the thorn, original sin, drawn out by 
baptism. The pit represents penitence, whence safety 
is derived. 


TALE CV. 

OF THE VICISSITUDE OF EVERYTHING GOOD, AND 
ESPECIALLY OF A RIGHT JUDGMENT. 

The Emperor Theodosius had the misfortune to lose his 
sight. lie put up a bell in his palace; and the law was, 
that whoever hud any suit to make should pull the 
string with his own hands. When the bell rang, a judge, 
appointed to this end, descended and administered justice. 
It chanced that a serpent made her nest immediately 
under the bell-rope, and in duo time brought forth young. 
When they were old enough, ono day she conducted them 
forth to enjoy the fresh air beyond the city. Now, while 
the 8ei*pent was absent, a toad entered and occupied her 
nest. When, therefore, the former returned with her 
young, she found tlie toad in possession, and instantly 
began an attack. But the latter baffled her attempts, and 
► obstinately maintained his station. The serpent, per¬ 
ceiving her inability to eject the intruder, coiled her 
tail around the bell-rope, and forcibly rang the bell; 
as though she had said, “Descend, judge, and give fno 
justice; for the toad has wrongfully seized my nest.” 
The judge, hearing the boll, descended; but not seeing 
any one, returned. The serpent, finding her design abor¬ 
tive, once more sounded the alarm. The judge again 
appeared, and upon this occasion, seeing the serpent 
attached to the l)ell-rope, and the toad in possession of her 
nest, declared tho whole circumstance to the emperor. 
“ Go down, my lord,” said the latter, “ and not only drive 
away tho toai, but kill him; let the serpent possess her 
right.” All which was done. On a su^equent day, as the 
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king lay in his bed, the sei'pent entered the bed-chambei 
carrying a precious stone in her mouth. The servants, 
perceiving this, informed the emperor, who gave directions 
that they should not harm it; “ for,” added he, “ it will do 
me no injury.” The serpent, gliding along, ascended the 
bed, and approaching the emperor’s eyes, lot the stone fall 
upon them, and immediately left the room. No sooner^ 
however, had the stone touched the eyes than their sight 
was completely restored. Infinitely rejoiced at what had 
happened, the emperor made inquiry after the serpent, 
but it was not heard of again. Ho carefully treasured 
this invaluable stone, and ended his days in peace.* 


APPLlCAnOil. 

My beloved, the emperor is any *vorldly-mindcd man 
who is blind to spiiitual afiairs. The bell is the tongue 
of a preacher; the cord is the Bible. The serpent is a 
wise confessor, who brings forth young—that is, good 
works. But prelates and confessors are often timid and 
negligent, and follow earthly more than heavenly matters *. 
and then the toad, which is the devil, occupies their place- 
The serpent carries a stone—and the confessor the Sacrcid 
Writings, which alone are able to give sight to the blind. 

• “This circumstanoo of the Bell of occurs in the real 

history of soiuo Kostern monarch, v^hoso name I have forg^ot. 

“In the Arabian philosophy, serpents, either from the brightness 
of their eyes, or because they inhabit the cavities of the earth, were 
considered as having a natural, or occult, connection wAth precious 
stones. In Alphonsus's Clebicalis Inscu'i.TKA, a snake is moniionod, 
Vrhose eyes were real jacinths. In Alexander’s romantic history, ho 
is said to have found serpents in the vale of Jordjnu, with collars of 
hu|^e emeralds growing on their nocks. The toad, under a vulgar 
iodiecriminating idea, is ranked with the reptile race; and Bhiikspeare 
has a beautifnl comf^rison on the traditionary notion that the toad 
baa a rich gem inolosotl within its head. Milton gives his serpent 
eyes of carbuncle (Faradise Lott^ ix. 500).” —Wauton. 

[The “Eastern monarch” of whom Warton was Hiking la 
Jcthanicer.—Eu.T 
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TALE CVI. 

OF THE DECEITS OF THE DEV IT.. 

There wero onoo thro© friends, who agreed to make a 
pilgrimage together. It happened that their provisions 
feli short, and having bnt on© loaf between them, they 
were nearly famished. “Should tliis loaf,*' they said to 
each other, “ bo divided amongst us, there will not bo 
enough for any one. Let us then take counsel together, 
and consider how the bread is to be disposed of.” “ Sup¬ 
pose wo sleep upon the way,” replied one of them; ** and 
whosoever hath the most wonderful dream shall ^wssoss 
the loaf?” l^ho other two acquiesced, and settled them¬ 
selves to sleep. But ho who gave the advice arose while 
they wero sleeping and cat up the bread, not leaving a 
single crumb for his companions. When he had finished 
ho awoke them. “ Get up quickly,” said he, “ and tell ns 
your dreams.” “ My friends,” answered the first, “ I have 
httd a very marvellous vision. A golden ladder reachetl 
up to heaven, by which angels ascended and descended. 
They took my soul from my body, and conveyed it to that 
blessed place, where I beheld the Hol^ Trinity, and whor© 
I experienced such an overflow of joy as eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard. This is my dream.” “ And I,” said 
the second, “ beheld the devils with iron instruments, by 
which they dragged my soul from the body, and plunging 
it into hell flames, most grievously tormented mo, saying, 
* As long as God reigns in heaven this will bo your por^ 
tion,’” “Now then,” said the third, who had eaten the 
bread, ** hear my dream. It appeared as if an angel came 
and addressed me in tlio following manner:—*My friend, 
would you see what is become oi your companions ? * I 
answered, ‘Yes, Lord. We have but one loaf between us, 
and I fear that they have run off with it,’ 'You aro 
mistaken,’ he rejoinea, ‘ it lies beside us: follow me.* Ho 
immmediately led me to the gate of heaven, and by his 
command 1 put in my head and saw you; and I thought 
that you were snatched up into heaven and sat upon a 
throne of gold, while rich wines and delicate meats stood 
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around yon. Then said the angel, ‘ Your companion, you 
see, has an abundance of good things, and dwells in all 
pleasures. There ho will remain for evor; for he has 
entered the celestial kingdom, and cannot return. Come 
now where your other associate is placed.’ I followed, and 
he led me to hell-^tes, where I behold you in torment, as 
you just now said. Yet they furnished you, even there, 
with bread and wine in abundance, i expressed my 
sorrow at seeing you in misery, and you replied, ‘ As long 
as God reigns in heaven hero I must remain, for I have 
merited it. Do you then rise up quickly and eat up all 
the bread, since you will see neither mo nor my ooin- 
panion again.' I comjdied with your wishes, arose, and 
eat the bread.” • 


APPLICATION. 

My Ixdovod, the Saracens and Jews, the rich and 
powerful, and, linally, the perfect among men, arc typifietl 
by tlio three companions. Tho bread represents the king¬ 
dom of heaven. 


TALE evil. 

OF BEMEMBERING DEATH, AND FORGETTINQ THINGS 

TEMPORAL. 

There was an image in the city of Romo standing in an 
erect posture, with the dexter hand outstretched; ami 
upon the middle finger was wiitten, “ Strike here.” The 
image stood a long time in this manner, and no one under¬ 
stood what the inscription signified. It was much won¬ 
dered at, and commented on; but this was all, for they 
invariably departed as wise as they came* At last, a 
certain subtle clerk, hearing of the image, felt anxious 
to see it; and when he had done so, he observed the super- 

• “ Tliifl apologue is in Alpbonsufl.”— Wabtox. 
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Bcription, “ Strike' here.** He noticsed that when the mn 
fihono upon tho image* the outstretched finger was dis¬ 
cernible in the lengthened shadow. After a little con¬ 
sideration he took a spade* and where tho shadow ceased, 
dug to the depth of alwut three feet. This brought him 
to a number of stops* which led into a subterranean cavity. 
Not a little exhilarated with his discovery, the clerk prose¬ 
cuted the adventure. Descending tho steps, he entered 
the liall of a magnificent palace, in which ho perceived a 
king and a queen and many nobles seated at table* and 
tho hall itself filled with men. They were all habit^ in 
costly apparel, and kept the most rigid silence. Looking 
about, ho beheld in one comer of tho place a polished 
stone, called a carbuncle, by tho single aid of which tho 
hall was lighted. In tho opposite corner stood a man 
armed with a bow and arrow, in tho act of taking aim 
at tho precious stone. Upon his brow was inscribed, “ I 
am what I am: my shaft is inevitable; least of all can yon 
luminous carbuncle escape its stroke.” The clerk, amazed 
at what he saw, enter^ the bed-chamber, and found a 
miiltitude of beautiful women arrayed in purple garments, 
but not a sound escaped them. From thence he proceeded 
to the stables, and observed a numl)er of horses and asses 
in their stalls. He touched tliem, but they were nothing 
but stone. Ho visited all the various buildings of the 
palace, and whatsoever his heart desired was to be found 
there. Botuming to the hall, he thought of making good 
his retreat. “ I have seen wonders to-day,” said he to 
himself, “ but nobody will credit the relation, unless I 
carry back with me sbmo incontrovertible testimony.” 
Casting his eyes upon the highest table, he beheld a 
quantity of golden cups and beautiful knives, which ho 
approached* and laid his hands upon one of each, designing 
to carry them away. But no sooner had he placed them 
in his bosom* than the archer struck the carbuncle 
with tho arrow, and shivered it into a thousand atoms. 
In^ntly, the whole building was enveloped in thick 
darkness, and the clerk* in utter consternation, sought 
his way back. But being unable, in consequence of the 
darkness, to discover it, he perished in tho greatest misery, 
amid tho mysterious statues of the palaoo» (10) 
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APPUOATION. 

My Moved, the image is the devil; the clerk is 
covetous man, wko sacrifices himself to tho cupidity of his 
desires. The stops by whicli he descends are the pas¬ 
sions. The archer is deatli, the carbuncle is human life, 
and the cup and knife are worldly possoBsions, 


TALE CVIII. 

OF CONSTAKCY IN ADHEIIINO TO PROMISEa 

In the reign of a certain emperor, there were two thieves 
who bound themselves by an oath never to quit one ' 
another on any emergency, even though death wore the 
alternative. They afterwards committed many depreda¬ 
tions, and were, on some occasions, guilty of murder. It 
happened that one of them, being caught in some theft, 
was imprisoned and placed in fetters. His companion, 
understanding what had chanced, hastened to him, and 
said, “My friend, by tho engagement whicli we havo 
formed, I adjure you to tell me what I can do to servo 
you.*^ “It appears,” answered the other, “that I must 
die, having been taken in the fact for which I am sen¬ 
tenced. But I will show you how to oblige me. Obtain 
permission to remain in my place, while I hasten to 
arrange my affairs, and provide for my wife and children. 
Having done this, I will return in due time an^ liberate 
you.” “My friend,” answered tho first, “I will readily 
comply with your wishes.” Ho went therefore to tho 
judge, and spoke thus : “ My lord, my friend has licen 
thrown into prison, and condemned to death. It seems 
that there is no chance for him; lot it please you, then, 
to permit him to return homo to arrange the affairs of his 
filthy, and I, in the mean time, will become his sui'Otv, 
and remain in prison.” “On such a day," replied tno 
judge, “ ho, with some others, will be executed j if, upon 
that day, he return not before a certain hour, look yon 
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to it: your death is inevitable/’ “My lord,” answered 
the man, “I am prepared for the worst.” “Let him go, 
then: I consent to your wishes.” The judge ordered the 
substitute to be ironed, and placed in prison in the room 
of his friend, who immediately set out to his family. So 
long, however, did he postpone his return, that the day of 
execution arrived, and his pledge was unredeemed. The 
latter, therefore, was brought, "with many others, to the 
seat of jiidgment. “ Where is your friend?” said the judge; 
“ he has not arrived to make good his word.” “ I hope 
the best, my lord,” replied the other; “ I do not think he 
will fail me.” Some time passed over, and still he came 
not; and tho prisoner was at length conducted to the 
cross. “You must attribute your death to yourself,” said 
the judge; “ do not charge it upon me. You have rashly 
trusted to your friend, and ho has deceived you.” “ My 
* lord,” replied ho, “ defer tho crucifixion but for a moment, 
and sufl’er mo to play upon an instrument three times 
before my death.” “ Play! ” exclaimed the judge; “ of 
what nature is that playing?” “I will shout, my lord.” 
“As you please.” Accordingly he began to vociferate. 
Ho shouted loudly once, twice, and at the third shout ho 
distinguished, at some distance, a man running toward 
thorn with surprising velocity. “My lord! my lord! 
there is a man coming; stay tho execution—perhaps it is 
my friend, and I shall yet 1^ liberated!” The judge 
waited, and the person they looked for made his appear¬ 
ance. “ I am the man you expect,” ho exclaimed. “ I 
have arranged my affairs, and meanwhile my friend has 
been in peril of death for mo; let him now freely depart, 
for I am ready to suffer death for my crimes.” The judge 
regarded him for a few moments with attention, and then 
said, “My friend, tell me whence it comes that you 
are so faithful to one another ? ” “ My lord,” he replied, 

“from our youth up we have been friends, and ever 
pledged ourselves to be faithful. For this reason he put 
mmself in my place till I had settled my affairs.” “Well,” 
said the judge, “because of this remarkable instance of 
fidelity, I pardon you. Bemain with me, and I will pro¬ 
vide all things necessary for your well-being.” They 
returned than^ to the judge, and promised equal fidelity 
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to him. Ho then received them to favour; and all praised 
the judge who showed them this mercy.* 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God; the two thieves, soul 
and lx>dy, whioli are united in sin. The thief who is 
taken is the body captured by its lusts. The first shout 
typifies contrition, the second confession, and the third 
satisfaction. 


TALE CIX. 

OF THE AVAIilCTOUS PURSUIT OF RICHES, WHICH LEADS 

TO HELL. 

A CERTAIN carpenter residing in a city near the sea, very 
covetous and very wicked, collected a large sum of money, 
and placed it in the trunk of a troo,t which ho placed by 
his fireside, that no ono might have any suspicion that it 
held money. It happened once that, while all his household 
slept, the sea overflowed its boundaries, broke down that 
side of the building where the log was situated, and carried 
it away. It floated many miles, and reached, at length, 
a city in which there lived a person who kept open house. 
Arising early in the morning, he perceived the trunk of 
a tree in the water, and brought it to land, thinking it 
was nothing but a bit of timber thrown away by some 
one. He was a liberal, kind-hearted man, and a groat 
benefactor to the poor. It one day chanced that ho enter¬ 
tained some pilgrims in his house ; and the weather being 
extremely cold, he cut up the log for firewood. When ho 
had struck two or three blows with the axe, he hoard 
a rattling sound; and cleaving it in twain, the gold pieces 

* This appears to be flie classical story of Damon and Pythias, 
^th a few inconsiderable variations. I^om hence, or from similar 
stories, may probably have arisen the proverbial saying of “ Honour 
amosig thifivev.*' 

t Truneus. Warion calls it a 
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rolled out in every direction. Greatly rejoiced at tHe 
discovery, he roposited them in a secure place, until he 
should ascertain who was the owner. 

Now, tho carpenter, bitterly lamenting the loss of his 
money, travelled from place to place in pursuit of it. He 
oamo, by accident, to tho house of the hospitable man, who 
had found the tnink. lie failed not to mention tho object 
of his search; and tho hostj understanding that the money 
was his, said to himself, “ I will prove, if God will, that 
the money should be returned to him." Accordingly, he 
made throe cakes, the first of which he filled with earth; 
tho second, with tho bones of dead men ; and in the third, 
he put a quantity of tho gold which ho had discovered in 
the trunk. “ Friend," said he, addressing the carpenter, 
“ we will eat three cakes, composed of the best meat in 
the house. Choose which you will have." Tho carpenter 
did as he was directed; ho took tho cakes and weighed 
them in his hand, one after another, and finding that with 
the earth weigh heiwiest, ho chose it. “ And if I want 
more, my worthy host,” added ho, “ I will have that," 
laying his hand upon tho cake containing the bones. 
“ You may keep the third cake yourself.” “ 1 see clearly,” 
murmured tho host, “ I see very clearly that God does not 
will tho money to be restored to this wretched man.” 
Calling, therefore, tho poor and infirm, the blind and the 
lame, and opening the cake of gold in the presence of tho 
carpenter, to whom ho spoke, “ Thou miserable varlet, 
this is thine own gold. But thou preferredst the cake of 
earth, and dead men’s iKines. I am persuaded, therefore, 
that God wills not that I return thee thy money ”—with¬ 
out delay, he distributed the whole amongst tho paupers, 
and drove the carpenter away in great tribulation. (11) 


APPUCATfON. 

My beloved, the carpenter is any worldly-minded man; 
the trunk of the tree denotes the htiman heart, filled with 
the riches of this life. The host is a wise confessor. The 
cake of earth is the world; that of the bones of dead men 
is the flesh; and that of gold is the kingdom of heaven. 
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TALE CX. 

OF THE* MIRACULOUS RECALL OF SINNERS, AND OF 

THE CONSOLATIONS WHICH PIETY OFFERS TO THE 

DISTRESSED. 

In tho reign of Trajan there lived a knight named Placidus,* 
who was commander-in-chief of tho emperor’d armies. Ho 
was of a very merciful disposition, but a worshipper of 
idols. His wife also participated in tho same feelings, 
and adhered to tho same religious rites. They had two 
sons, educated in all tho magnificence of their age and 
station; and from tho p^neral kindness and goodness of 
their lioarts, they merited a revelation of tho way of truth. 
As he was one day following tho chase, ho discovered a 
herd of deer, amongst which was one remarkable for the 
l)oauty and magnitude of its form. Separating itself from 
tho rest, it plunged into tho thicker part of tho brake. 
While the hunters, therefore, occupied themselves with 
the remainder of tho herd, Placidus gave his attention to 
the noble animal in question, and followed the course it 
had taken with all the celerity in his power. While he 
was giving all his strength to the pursuit, the stag at 
length scaled a lofty precipice, and Placidus, approaching 
as near to it as he could, considered by what means it 
might bo secured. But as ho regarded it with fixed atten¬ 
tion, there appeared, impressed upon the centre of the 
brow, the form of the cross, which glittered with greater 
splendour than a meridian sun. Upon this cross an imago 
of Jesus Christ was suspended (12); and as formeVly hap- 
pended to tho ass of Balaam, utterance was supplied to 
the stag, which thus addressed the hunter; “ Why dost 
thou persecute me, Placidus ? For thy sake have I assumed 
the shape of this animal: I am Christ whom thou ignorantly 
worshippest. Thine alms have gone up before Me, and 
therefore I come, that as thou hast hunted this stag, so 
may X hunt thee.” Some indeed assert that tho image, 
haling between the deer’s antlers, said these things^ 

• “ Sir Placidss » the name of a kuight in the Faerie Queene,^^ 
Wakton. 
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Ilowovcr that may bo, Plaoidua, filled with terror, foil 
from hia horso ; and in about an hour returning to himself, 
arose from the earth and said, “Declare what Thou sayest, 
that 1 may believe in Thee.” “ I am Christ, O Placidus! 
I created heaven and earth; I caused the light to arise, 
and divided it from the darkness. I appointed days, and 
seasons, and years. I formed man out of the dust of the 
earth; and I became incarnate for the salvation of man¬ 
kind. I was crucified, and buried; and on the third day 
1 rose again.'* When riacidns heard this, ho foil again 
Upon the earth, and exclaimed, “I l>clievc, O Ijord, that 
Thou art lie that inado all things; and that Thou art IIo 
who briugesfc hack tlio wanderer.” 'fhe Ijord answered, 
“If thou holiovest this, go into the city and l>e baptized.” 

“ Wouldst Thou, O Lord, that 1 impart what has 
\)cdalleii mo to my wife and children, that they also may 
believe? ” 

“ Do so; toll them that they also may 1)6 cleansed 
from their iniquities. And do you, on the morrow, return 
hither, whore 1 will appear again, and show you more 
fully of the future.” 

Placidus, therefore, departed to his own home, and 
communicated all that had passed to his wife. But she, 
too, had had a revelation ; and in like manner had been 
enjoined to believe in (.’hrist, together with her children. 
So they hastened at midnight to the bishop of the city of 
Homo, whore they wore entertained and baptized with 
groat joy. Placidus was called Eustacius, and his wife, 
Theosbyta; the tw'o sons, Theosbytus and Agapotus. In 
the morning Eustacius, according to custom, went out to 
hunt, and coming with his attendants near the place, he 
dispersed them, as if for the purpose of discovering the 
prey. Immediately the vision of yesterday reappeared, 
and prostrating himself, he said, “ I implore Thee, 0 Lord, 
to make clear what Thou didst promise to Thy servant.” 

“ Blessed art thou, Eustacius, because thou hast re¬ 
ceived the lavor of My grace, and thereby overcome the 
devil. Now bast tliou trod him to dust who beguiled 
thee. Now will thy fidelity app^ ; for the devil, whom 
thou hast deserted, is arming himself against thee in a 
variety of ways. Much must thou undergo ere thou 
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possossost the ci*own of victory. Much must thou Buffer 
that thou jnayst bo Immblod, and abandon tho doep- 
soated vanity of this world, and onoo more Ihj raised by 
spiritual wealtli. Fail not, tlicixdbrc, nor look back upon 
thy fornuT <-<)ruUtioii, Thou must demonstrato thysolf 
uiioMier Job; Imt from the very depth of tliy humiliation, 
1 will restore thee to the Bummit of earthly splendour. 
(.JhooHO, then, whether tliou wouhlst prefer thy trials now, 
or at tlie ei»nelusion of life,” Fiistacina replied, “If it 
Ix-'como me, 0 Lon), to bo exposed to trials, let them pre¬ 
sently appio;ich; but do Tliou U[)hold mo, and supply mo 
with ])atient fortitude.” 

“lie bold, Kuslmiiis: ]My ^TiK-o Khali support your 
souIb.” Sayin;:; thus, the Isml ascended into heaven. 
After wlueh Fuslaeins returned homo to his wife, and 
explained to her what li.-td been deei\,<‘d. Jn a few days 
a pcstih:ne<! eanied oil' the whob^ of their luen-servants 
and maid-servants; and brforo lon^ the Hheop, liorsOK, 
and cattle also perislied. Jb)b))er,s plnndored tlicir habi- 
tiition, and despoilefl them of every ornament ; whilo ho 
liiniHolf, together wi<li liis wife and sons, tle<l naked and 
in tlie dee[R'st <listress. Jhit devoutly they w(»rBhi])]»ed 
(iod; aii<l, a])]>re!)rnsive of an Egyptian rednesB 0J)» 
wont seiTctly away. ddnis weio they rodiu’od to 
utter jxiverty. 'Flie king and the henfil(', greatly atllictod 
with their general's calamities, songht for, but found 
not the slighb'st trace of bim. In the mean tiino lliis 
unhappy family a])pruaeh<‘d the sea; and linding a ahi]) 
ready to sail, they embarked in it. d'lie master of tho 
vessel observing that the wife of EnstaeiuB was very 
beautiful, determined to secure her; and whfcn they 
hiui crossed the sea, 4lemanded their j)aHBago inone*y, 
wliioh, as he anticipated, tljcy did not jiossess. Notwith¬ 
standing tlie vehement and indignant protestationM of 
Eustacius, he seized uj)on liis wife; and, Ujckoning to the 
mariners, cominandod them to cast tlio unfortunate hus¬ 
band headlong into tho Kea. Perceiving, therefore, that 
all opposition was usclesa, lie took up his two children, 
and departed with much and heavy sorrow, “Alas for 
mo aud for you! ” ho exclaimed, as he wept over his 
bereaved offsjiring; “your jioor mother is lost, uud iu a 

0 
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$traii|ve land, in the arms of a strange lord, must lament 
her fate.” Travelling along, ho came to a river, the 
water of which ran so high that it appeared hazardotis in 
an eminent degi’ce to cross with lx)th tho children at iie 
samo lime: one, therefore, ho placed carofully njx>n tho 
bank, and then passed over with tho other in his arms. 
This otrectod, ho laid it npon the ground, and returned 
immediately for tho remaining child. But in the midst 
of tho river, accidentally glancing his eye hack, ho l)ehcld 
a Avolf hastily snatch up tho child, and run with it into 
an adjoining wood. Despairing of saving it, ho hastened 
to tlio other; but while ho was yet at some distance, a 
huge lion apinnachcd the chihi he had left, and, seizing 
it, ])re8ently disappeared. (14) To follow was useless, 
for ho was in tho middle of tho water. Giving himself 
up, thoreforo, to liis desperate situation, ho began to 
lament and to pluck away his hair; and would have cast 
himself into tho stream had not Divine Providouco pre¬ 
served him. 

Gertain shepherds, however, ohsorving Urn lion carrying 
off tho child in his teeth, pui-suod him with dogs; and by 
tho peculiar dispeiisatiou of Ifcavcu it was dropped un¬ 
hurt. As for tho other, some ])loughmen witnessing the 
advontnro, shouted lustily after tho wolf, and succeeded 
in liberating tho jioor victim from its jaws. Now, it ha|>- 
poned that l)oth the shepherds and ploiighmcu resided in 
tho same village, and hrouglit up tho children amongst 
them. But Eustacius knew nothing of this, and his 
aflSiction was so jxiignant tliat ho was uimhlo to control 
his complaints. “ Alas! ” ho would say, “ onco I flourisho<l 
like a luxuriant tree, but now I am stripiMsd of my Icavt^. 
Onoo I was oncompassc<l with military ensigns and bands 
of armed men; now I am a single licing in tho univorso; 
I have lost all my children, and every tiling that I 
possessed. Rcmcn»i>cr, O Lord, that thou saidst my 
trials should rcscmblo Job’s; behold, they exceed them. 
For, although ho was destitute, he liad a couch, however 
vile, to repose upon; I, alas! have nothing. He had 
oomimssionating friends, while J have savage beasts, 
who have carried off my sons, for my friends. His wife 
remained, but mine is forcibly carried off. Assuage my 
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anguish, O Lord I and place a bridle upon my lips, lest I 
utter foolishness, and be oast away from before Thy face.’* 
With such words ho gave free course to the fulness of his 
heart; and after much travel entered a village, where ho 
abode. In this place he continued for fifteen years, and 
tended the lamlw of the men of that place as tlioir hired 
seiwaut. 

To return to the two l>oys. Tliey were educated in the 
same neighbourhood, but had no knowledge that they 
w'ero brothers. And as for tho wife of Eiiat^icius, she pre¬ 
served her purity, and suilbred not the infamous usage 
which circunjsianccs led her to apprehend. After some 
time her persecutor died. 

In tho moan while tho Rjoman emperor was heset by 
his enemies, and recollecting how’ valiantly J’laeidus luul 
lx>havcd himself in similar straits, his grief at tho de¬ 
plorable mutation of fortune was renewed. Ho dospatclied 
soldiers throtigh various parts of the world in pursuit of 
them; and promised to tlie discoverer inlinito rewards and 
honours. It happened that some of the einisHjirics, ladng 
of those who had attended u|>oti tho jM'rson of Placidus, 
came into tho country in which he labf»nred, and one of 
them he recognized hy his gait. The sight of tlicso men 
brought back to tlio exile’s mind tho situati(»n of wealtli 
and honour wdiich ho had on(‘e possessed ; and laung filled 
with fresh trouble at tho recollection—‘^0 Lord!” lie 
exclaimed, ** oven as lK3yond cxjwjctation I have seen these 
people again, so let mo l>o restored to rny beloved wife. 
Of my children I sisiak not ; for I knc)W too well tliat 
they are devoured by wdld beasts.” At that moment a 
voice whispered, “ He faithful, Eustacius, and th'ou wilt 
shortly recover thy lost honours, and again hjr>k ii|>on thy 
wdfe and ofispring.” Now, when tho soldiers met I’lacidus, 
they knew not who ho w^as; and accosting him, they asked 
if he were acquainted with any foreigner named I'lacidus, 
with his wife and two sons. lie replied in tho negative, 
but requested that they w’-ould tarry in his lumse. They 
consented; and ho conducted them home, and waited cm 
them. And here, as before, at tho recollection of his 
former splendour, his tears flowed. Unable to contain 
himself, no went out of doors, and when he had washed 
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hifi faco ho ro-ontorod, and continued his service.* By 
and hy the appearance of their ancient master underwent 
a more exact scrutiny ; and ono said to the other, “ Surely 
this man hears great rcsemhlance to him wo inquire 
after.” “Ufa truth,” answered his companion, “you say 
well. Let us examine if ho possess a scar on liis head, 
wliich he received in action.” They did so, and finding a 
scar which indieahid a similar wtiund, they leaped up and 
emhracod him, and inquired after his wife anti sons. Ho 
related his adventurt's; and the neighbours, coming in, 
listened witli wonder to tlie acctmnt delivered by tho 
Hohliers of his military achievements and former mag¬ 
nificence. Tin'll, obeying the command of tho emperor, 
they clothed him in sumptuous apparel. On the fifteenth 
(lay they leached tlic inquoial court; and tlic emperor, 
appri/(Ml of his coming, went out to mt'ct him, and saluted 
him with greet gladncHS. Eustacius related all that had 
befallen him ; bo was then invested witli tlio command of 
the army, and restored to evtry olliee that he bad hebl 
prior to Ids dt'paitiire. Wlieii tho soldiers wore numbered, 
they Avere found to be too few to meet the enemy. He 
theredbre drew togotbor lidin all parts tho young men of 
tho country ; and it fell in tlic lot of tho villago where his 
own cliildrcn Avoro educated, to send tAvu to tho army; 
and these very youths Avore selected by tho inhabitants as 
the best and bravest of their nunilter. They appeared 
before the general ; ami (heir elegant manners, united to 
a singular jtropriety of conduct, Avon his esteem. He placed 
lliem in tho van of his troops, and began liis marcli 
agaiust the enemy. After tho rout of the foe, ho caused 
his army to halt for tlirco days at a certain place, where, 
as it happened, his AN ife Avus living in jandity. .Strang© 
to say, the sons themselves, in the genenvl distribution of 
the soldiery, Avero (puirtered Avith their own mother, but 
all the Avhilc ignunint with A^hom they Averc stationed. 

About mid-day the lads, sitting together, related tho 
various mutations to Avhieli their infancy had l>ccn subject; 
and tho mother, avIio was at no groat distance, hocamo an 
attentive auditor. “Of Avliat I was, Avhile a child,” said 


• A curioub picture of the olden times I 
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tho older of the brothers, “ I remember nothing, except 
that iny beloved father was a loa<lcr of a company of 
sokliers; and that my mother, wlio was very l>eautiful, 
had two 80118 , of whom I w’a« tho elder. Wo at‘(jompauiod 
OUT parents from tho habitation in v/liioh wo Jiad con¬ 
stantly resided dining tho night, ami embarking on board 
a voRsel that immediately ]nit to nca, sailed 1 know not 
whither. Our mother remained in tho ship but where¬ 
fore, I am also ignorant. In tho mean time onr father 
carried my brother and myself in his arms, and mo ho 
left upon the nearer bank of a river, until ho had conveyed 
tho younger of uh across. ]5ut no sftoiier liad lio accom¬ 
plished his design, and was letnrning to my assistaneo, 
tlian a w'olf dart(‘d from a thieket and bore my brotlier oil 
in his month, lieforc lie could liasteii Lack to his succour, 
a prodigious lion seized upon rnc, and carried mo into a 
neighbouring wimd. Certain shejdierds, Iiowevcr, delivered 
and educated mo amongHt them, as you know. Wliat has 
become of my father and my brother, I know not.” The 
younger brotlier here burst into a Hood of tears, and cx- 
elaiined, “ Surely I have tbiind my brother; for they wlio 
brought me uji frequently declared that 1 was omanciiiattHl 
from tho jaws of a wolf.” Tlien did they exchango em¬ 
braces and shed tears. I'lie mother, wlio listened, it may 
bo ■well Bup])oscd, with intense intei’cst to what was going 
forward, felt a strong conviction that they were her own 
children. She was Hilent, how'over; and the next day 
went to tho commander of tho forces, and entreat(‘d por- 
misHion to go into her owm country. “ I am a Homan 
woman,” said she, “ and a stranger in these parts.” As 
she uttered theso words, lier eye fixed witli an eaiiicst and 
anxious gazxj upon the countenanco of him slie addressed. 
Jt w’as her husband, whom slio now for the first time re¬ 
collected ; and she threw Jierself at his feet unablo to 
contain her joy. “ My lord,” cried the enraptured matron, 
I entreat you to relate Komc circumstances of your past 
life; for, unless I greatly mistake, you are Placid us, tho 
master of tho soldiery, since known by the name of Eusta¬ 
cius, whom our blessed Saviour converted, and tried by 
Buck and such temptations : I am hia wife, taken from him 
at sea by a perfidious wretch, but who accomplished not 
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his atrocious purposes. I had two sons, called Agapetus 
and ^’l^eosl)ytu8.” When Eustacius heard this, ho looked 
tit licr earnestly, and saw that it was his wife. They 
embraced and wopt; giving glory to God, who brings joy 
to tho BoiTOwful, The wile then obBcrvcd, “My lord, 
what has become of our children?” “Alas! ” replied ho, 
“ they were carried oft' by wild I>ea8t8 ; ” and ho repeated 
the circumstance of thoir loss. “ Give thanks,” said his 
wife, “ give manifold thanks to tho Lord; fur as His 
Providonco hath rovcalixl our existence to each other, so 
will Ho give us hack our beloved olfspring.” “Did I not 
tell you,” returned he, “ that wild beasts bad devoured 
them?” 

“ Tnio; but ycHternight, as I sat in tho garden, I over¬ 
heard two young men relate tho occurrences of their 
childhood, and whom 1 hclievo to bo our sons. Interrogate 
them, and they will tell you.” 

Messengers wore immediately despatched for this pur¬ 
pose, and a few questions convinced Eustacius of tho full 
completion of his ha])pines8. They fell upon each other’s 
nocks and wept aloud. It was a joyful occasion ; and tho 
whole army rejoiced at their Iwiiig found, and at the 
victory over tho l>arbarianfi. Previous to their return 
tho Emperor Trajan died, and was succeeded by Adrian, 
more wicked even than his predecessor.* However, he 
received tho conqueror and his family with groat mag¬ 
nificence, and sumptuously entertained thorn at his own 
table. But tho day following the emperor would have 
proceeded to tho temple of his idols to sacrifice, in conse- 
quonco of the late victoiy%* and desired his guests to 
accompany him. “ My lord,” said Etistacius, “ I worship 
tho God of tho Christians ; and Him only do I serve, and 
propitiate with sacrifice.” Tho emperor, full of rage, placed 
him, with his whole family, in the arena, and let loose a 
ferocious lion upon them. But tho lion, to the astonish¬ 
ment of all, held down his head before them, as if in 
reverence, and humbly went from them. On which the 
emperor oi-dered a brazen bull to be heated, and into this 
his victims were cast alive; but with prayer and supplica- 

• Neither Trajan nor Adrian deserve this charaoter; bat the 
foxmer ta vilely alandcred* 
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tion they commended themselves to the mercy of God, and 
three days after, being taken out of the furnace in the 
presenoo of the emperor, so untouched were they by the 
fire that not a hair of their heads was singed, nor had 
tho fiery vapours in any way aftectod them. The 
Christians buried their corpses in tho most honourable 
manner, and over them constructed an oratory. They 
perished in tho first year of Adrian, A.n. 120, in the 
calends of November; or, as somo write, the 12th of the 
calends of October.* 


Ali’LICATlON. 

My l>elovod, the emperor is Christ; Placidus, any 
worldly-minded man. 'I'ho stags aro the senses. I'ho 
large and beautiful stag is reason; it ascends a precipice, 
which is justice or rectitude. Tho horns are tlic old and 
new law. Tho wife of riacidns is tho soul; tho two s<ms 
are the will aud tho works of man. Tho master of tho 
ship is a prelate, who would detain the soul from error; 
and the ship is tho Church. Tlio river is tho world ; the 
lion is the devil; and tho wolf, the flesh. Tho shepherds 
are confessors; and tho ploughmen, preachci's. 'i^he mes¬ 
sengers sent in pursuit of Placidus represent the patriarchs 
and prophets. 


TALE CXI. 

OF VIGILANCE IN OUIl CALLING. 

A CEKTAiN nobleman had a white cow, to which ho was 
extremely partial. He assigned two reastms fur this. 
First, becanso she was spotlessly white ; and next, Ijccauso 
she gave abundance of rich milk. The estimation in 

* However careless the structure of this talc, it c^mveys an admir¬ 
able momL It teaches that tho eyo of God is vigilant for the 
safeguard of mankind; and that in tho darkest hour with which 
bonumity can be visited, **all things are working togotlmr for good," 
But the tendency of the whole of these stories is unexoeptionab^ 
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which the nohlcman regarded Ins Least increased bo much, 
tluit he constructed golden horns for her, and thought for 
a long time liow she might he best secured. Now, there 
Jived at tJiat time a man called Argus, who was entirely 
faithful to his employer, and, moreover, ])osscHsed an 
hundred eyes. The noVdoman despatched a nurssengor to 
Argus, to request liis atteu(l.'iuo(3 without delay. On his 
arrival, he said, “ I commit to your custody my cow with 
golden horns; and if you guard it securely £ \vi)' ,-jhorally 
remunerate you. Ihitifyou permit her horns ho stolen, 
you sliall die ilio doatli.” Argus accordingly ri'ccived tlie 
cow under his ebargt;; and every day attended her to 
the pasture, and vatehed her willi inir(;mii ting care. At 
nij*ht lio drove her luane. Jhit tlurc dwelt in tlu'so days 

w • 

u eertuin avaricious knave called l^h'rciu v, whoso skill in 
nuisie was surjiassing. Jfe liad a great desire to possess 
till! animal so narrowly watclied; and ho muit freijueiitly 
to her keeper, in tlio hope of ])revailing with liim, hy 
prayers or ])romises, to deliver tlie horns to him. Hut 
Argus lixed a shephei'd’.s stall’, which ho held, firinl 3 'in the 
ground; and addn'ssed it in tlio jicrsoii of his mastoi*:^ 
“ 'J’hou, oh stalf, art my master, and at night I shall 
return to your castle, idi will (juostioii mo about the 
cow and her horns; I answer, ‘ My lord, the cow lias lost 
her Ijorns; for a robber, coming wliilo I slept, ran off with 
them.’ Now, you reply, ‘ Kascal I had you not an hundred 

• A similar colloquy to that in this story occurs in the TurhUh 
Talcs: — 

“ Let mo suppose that I am at court (continued ho. taking his cap 
off his head, and laying it on the floor iKiforo him), hi me suppose my 
cup to 1)0 'J'ogaltimur, and sec if 1 can have liio conlideucc to insist 
upon ft lie in the face of the king. Entering into his ]>ro.senco, I nalnto 
him. Sftddyq, sftvs lie to me, let my black horse lx* got ready, I mean to 
ride him to-day.—Hir, an accident has Wfallon him ; yo.sterday, in the 
evening, ho would eat nothing A\liatever that was oflbreil to him, and 
ho died at midnight; nor can I imagine what has killed liim.—How I 
nay black horse, that carrioil mo so well but yesterday, is he deail? 
Why must it be ho rather than so many others that are in the samo 
stable? What story is this you tell mo? Begone, you are a liar. 
Thou hast either sold my horse to some foreigner, who went away with 
him last night into his own country, or killed him yourself in some 
freak or other. Think not of escaping my vengeance, you shall bo 
punished according to your deserts. Ono of you stab that villain to 
the heart this moment; cut him to pieces 1 ” 
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eyes? How was it that they were all asleep, while tlio 
robber stole the horns ? 7’hi« is a lie, and 1 will i»ut yon 

to death.’ And if I say that I have sold it, I shall l>o 
equally exposed to tho indignation of my lord.” “ Get 
theo gone, then,” answered Mercury: “tlnni shalt have 
nothing.” AVith this threat Mercury departed, and tJio 
next day returned with a musical instrument. He then 
Ix^gan to toll Argus stories, and to sing to him ; until at 
last two of his eyes dropp(‘d ash*cp; then two more, and 
lirially, the whole liead sunk into a de(‘p slumber. Menairy 
perceiving tins, do(‘ai)italed him, and bore away the cow 
with her golden horns. 

AITUCATION. 

My l)cloved, tho nobleman is (Christ; the white cow is 
the soul. Tho milk reiuew'nls jiraytu’ and supplication, mi 
account of which he gave her golden horns, that is, eternal 
life. Argus is any prelate, who ought to bo cireumspeet 
and watebful. ’I'be pastoral stall’ is the (‘eelesiastitMil 
jKiwtT commutiieah .1 to him; the songs am ])ut hu-singing 
women. Then, if tlm juclato fall aslc'O]), tho hernl is cut 
off, that is, lie loses eternal life. Mercury is tho devil. 


TALE OX II. 

OF THE c:akk of the soul. 

Tiik Emperor Gorgonins bad a beauliful wife,* who was 
delivered of a son. The hoy grew up a universal favourite; 
but on attaining bis tenth y(jar the motlu r died, and was 
splendidly interred. By the advice of his counsellors, tho 
emperor took another wife, who conceived a dislike for lier 
son-in-law, and did him many injuries."f AVhen this was 

♦ “ The clasaicttl story of Argus and Mercury, with bome romantic 
additions.”—W auton. 

f Warton says, in his analysis of this story, ‘‘Tho son of king 
Gorgonins is heloved by his stepmother.” Tliis is a mistake. Tho 
Latin text is, “Rex, aliam uxorem diixit, quai filium prima) uxoris 
non dilezitf sed fqiprofrria multa eihi intuUt"^ Nothing can bo plainer. 
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communicated to the king, being dcBirous of gratifying 
hia now spouse, ho banished the young man from tho 
kingdom. Thus driven from his home, he turned his 
attention to physio, and became in the course of time a 
groat and perfect physician. The emperor, healing of his 
celebrity, was much pleased at it; and happening a short 
time afterwards to fall sick, sent letters to recall him. 
When tho son understood his father’s pleasure, he inado 
haste to comply with it, and by his skill in medicine 
soon restored him to convalescence. Tho fame of this 
euro spread tlirough the whole kingdom. Now, it chanced 
tliat his stepmother sickened even to death, and phy¬ 
sicians from every jdaco were summoned to attend her. 
They all, however, imaniinuusly declared that death was 
inevitable, and, full of grief at tlio intelligence, tho 
emperor desired his son to iindortako tho euro. “ No, nw 
lord,” s,'iid he, “ I ciinnot comply with your wishes.” “ If 
you deny mo,” returned tho father, “ I will again banish 
you the kingdom.” “ Then,” he re})liod, “ you will act 
with the greatest injustice. You acknowledged yourself 
my father, yet banished mo from you through this very 
woman’s suggestion. My absence occasioned your sick¬ 
ness and sorrow, and my presence produces a like effect 
upon tho queen, iny unkind stcpmotlier; therefore I will 
not euro her, but will immediately depart.” ‘‘ The queen,” 
returned the father, “ is afflicted with tho same infirmity 
that I was, and which you so effectually dispelled : let me 
entreat you to preserve her also." “ My beloved father,” 
answered ho, “ although she has the same infirmity, her 
complesion is dilibrent. When I entered the palace, the 
joy you felt at my return contributed to your 8pee<^ 
recovery’; but the reverse happens to my stepmother. If 
I speak, she is full of grief; if I touch her, she is carried 
fieyond herself. Now, nothing is more l>eneficial to tho 
sick than compliance with their wishes. 8ho cannot bear 
my presence, and why should you wish it?” By these 
excuses the sou evaded the matter, and his stepmother 
died. 



OF SPIRinJAL CONTESTS. 

AITLICATION, 

My beloved, the emjieror is our first parent, Adam ; tlio 
first wife is the soul; and the son is Christ, who cures our 
infinnities. The stepmother is the devil. 


TALE CXIII. 

OF SPIRITUAL CONTESTS. 

The Emperor Adonias was exceedingly rich, and delighted 
in tournaments and in tilting. Ho once hold a tounia- 
ment, and caused it to bo ])roclaiincd that the conqueror 
should obtain a magnificent reward. 'I'liis caused a great 
assemblage of the princes and poors of tho kingdom; and 
the emperor ordained that the knights should be divided, 
so many on one side and so many on tho other. But they 
who first entered tho field were to dispose their shields and 
arms in order in a certain jdace; and further, whosoever 
of tho adverse party would touch tho shield of another 
with his lance, immediately ho whoso shield was touched, 
being previously anued by a maiden selected for the 
puri) 08 e, should descend to tho contest, and if ho proved 
victorious, should l)e crowned with a kingly crown, and 
eat meat at tho royal table. Now, a certain knight, having 
diligently inspected tho shields of his antagonists, was 
wonderfully taken with one bearing three apples or; and 
that shield ho touched. Instantly tho owner of it armed 
and met his opponent, and, after a short cdhflict, cut 
off the challenger’s head, and received the promised 
recompense.* 

• The most curious anecdote of chivalry, now on record, occurs 
in the eocleffiastical history of Bpain. Alphousus tho Ninth, about 
the year 1214, having expelkd tho Moors from Toledo, endeavoured 
to ei^bLish the Boman mnsal in the place of Saint Isidore’s. This 
alarming innovation was obstinately opposed by the people of Toledo, 
and the king found that his project would be attended with almost 
insuperable difSculties. The contest at length between the two 
missals grew so serious, that it was mntualiy resolved to decide the 
oontroversy, not by a theological disputation, but by single combat* 
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Ari’LlCATlON. 

My Ixjlovod, tho cinjK'i or i'h our Lord Jesus Christ; the 
touniaiuent is tho contest between God and the devils; 
tlio shields are some of tho attributes of tho Almighty; 
and tlie field is human nature. Tho shield bearing three 
golden a})|)le8 is tlio Trinity in Unity, against which tho 
kniglit—that is, any man -strikes when ho euiuinits a 
mortal sin. 'J’he reward of the c<jii<iueror is eternal life. 


TALK OXIV. 

OF DFLIVF11AN('E FROM IIKLL. 

In the reign of a certain king there lived a i)Oor man who 
was accustomed to go every day to a maghboiiring forest 
to cut wood for sale. On one occasion, as ho went with 
an ass, tho thickness (J the underw(H)d caused liim to lose 
his footing, and lie fell unaware-: into a i>it, from "wdiieh 
ho was unable to deliver himself. In this pit lay a 
horrible dragon, wduxso scaly length completely encom- 
jtassed it. I'ho higher part wais occupied by a numl)er 
of serpents; as alsi) tho bottom ; half way down was a 
round stone, whicli the serpents daily ascended and licked. 
After that the dragon licked it. Tho poor man wondered 
at what ho saw, and doliheratod upon tho meaning. “1 
have already remained hero many days,” thought he, 
“wdtliout sustenance; and unless 1 can obtain food, with¬ 
in Inch the ohiunpion of the Toh-tan niiiiaal proved victorious.”— 

W AUTOS. 

In illustration of thb mmlo of conducting touruiuuents, a short 
quotation from FnnHsart may l )0 adduced : — 

“ 'I'hoy ordaynod in a fayro pinync betwene Calays and Saynt 
Ingilbertes thro fressli gronc pauilyons to bci pyght up; ami at the 
entro of every pauilion then) hanged two sheldes, with the armes of 
tho knightes; one sholdo of iK'ace, another of worre; and it was 
ordayuca that sucho os shoulJo ryn and do dtnles of armos ehoulde 
touf^ one of the eheldee, or cciusc to f>e touched whiche aa pleosoth them, 
and he should lio delynertsi according to hia desire.”— Berneb’s Frois- 
•ard, vol. ii. cap. clxviii. 
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out doubt I must jwrish. I will do, therefore, as the 
serpents and dragon do.” Aceordingly, he went np to tho 
stone and begun to lick it, when, to his astonishment, 
he found that it partook of every delicious flavour that 
imagination could devise, and was ns nni<?h invigorated as 
if ho had oaten all tho food in tho world. A few days 
after, a dreadful thundcrstomi burst overhead; insomuch 
that tlio Ber])ont8 left their retreat one after anotlujr: and 
when they had departed, tho dragon wliieli lay at tlio 
bottom of the well raised itself above, and would have 
tiown away; but tho poor man, observing this, caught 
hold of it by tlio tail, and by those means succeeded in 
escaping from the pit. The dragon carried l)iin a con- 
sidcralde distance, and dro})pod him in tlio same wood ; 
but, ignorant of his .situation, ho was nnahlo to find the 
way ont. A company of mereJiants, liowovcr, liapjHming 
to travel through that forest, showeil him tlio ]>alh lio 
wanted. Very hajipy at his marvellous deliverance, ho 
returned to his own city, and published what had 
occurred; but his death followed immediately aftcrward.s. 

Ari'I.U’ATlON. 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Fatlier; tho 
poor man is as men are natnially, who enter a wood- - 
that is, the world. The i»it is mortal sin. The round 
stone in tlio centre is f^Mirist. The thunderstorm typitics 
confession, wliieli being lu'ard, the serpents—that is, sins 
and devils—are aflViglited, and dejiart. 1'hc dragon is the 
devil, and the mercliants are prcjiclicrs. 


TALK CXV. 

OF RECONXTLIATIOX TlfllOUClH CHRIST. 

A CKKTAIN emperor possessed a forest, in which nas an 
elephant whom no one dare approa<;h. This caused liis 
majesty no little surprise, and calling together liis nobles 
and wise men, he asked them what was the nature of this 
elephant. They replied that he mightily approved pur© 
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and jnodest virgins. Thereupon, the emperor wished to 
despatch two beautiful and virtuous maids, who wore 
likewise skilled in music, if any such were to bo found in 
his kingdom. At last, his emissaries discovered two who 
wore honest and fair enough, and causing them to bo 
stripj>ed, ono of them was required to cany a basin, and 
the other a sword. They entered tho forest, and began 
to sing; and tho elopliant, attracted by tho sound, soon 
approached. In the mean time tho virgins continued 
their song, till tho cle[>liant fondled them, and by and by 
fell asleep in the lap of one of tho maids. The other, 
perceiving this, slow him wdtli tho sword she had carried, 
while her cennpanion lilled the lx)wl with blood. Thus 
they returned to tho king; and when ho hcfird of their 
success, ho rejoiced succeedingly, and ordered a very 
beautiful purple, and many other curious matters, to Ixs 
made of tho blood.* 

• “ In tliis will! tulo, there tiro circnniRtanoos enouj^h of general 
ntialogy, if not of pocnlinr pavallolisin, to roiMill to my memory tho 
following hcnntU'ul dcsoription, in tho MS. romanco of Launfal, of 
two ilainsels, whom tlio knight imexpccteclly meets m a dosftlato 
iorcst ;— 

“As lie sat in sorrow sore 
Uo saw come out of holt-fs hoar, 

Gentle maidens two; 

Their kirtles wore of Ind sandal ‘ 

Ylaccd small, jolyf * and well, 

There might none gayer go. 

Their mantles wore of green velvet, 
y liordered with gold right well y set, 

Y jielured* witli giis and gro.'* 

Thoir head cs were well dight withal, 

Encli liatl on a jolyf coronal 
With sixty gems and mo.* 

Tlieir faces were white a.H snow on down, 

Ibeir rode* was red, their eycn were brown, 

I saw never none such. 

Tho ono bare of gold a basin, 

That other a towel white and fine, 

Of silk that was good and rich. 

Their kerchiefs wer well schyro ^ 

Arrayetl with a rich gold wire.*’ — Waetos, 

ante. onilaT, Ft. Soc Da Fresne. • Pretfy. • Furred. 

• Cm is /mi ffris tnid frtv [ffraj/; meaning perhaps gray fur] is acemmon phnusa 
In the melrical roiuniiccs. 

• Complexion. » Cu^ 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is our heavenly Father; the 
elephant is Christ; and tlie two virgins, Mary and Eve, 
who wore both born free from sin,* Mary being sanctified 
in the womb. She carries a sword, that is, sin, by which 
Christ died. 


TALE CXVI. 

OF THE LOVE OF (JOD. 

Kl XG Pepin married a very l)cautifiil girl, by whom ho 
had a son ; but the mother died in her eonlinement. Ho 
therefore espoused another, and slie also la-ought forth a 
son, whom ho sent witli tho older-born to bo odueaied 
in another conn try. Now, they so mncli resembled one 
another, that it was imp(>ssible to distinguish them; and 
when, after a length of time, tho anxiety of tho living 
mother to behold her son oeeasioned their return, although 
tho one was 3 'oniigor by pcvliaps a year, he was as tall as 
his brother, wdiich indeed frequently lia])pcns. lint the 
resemblance to cacli otlicr w^as so strong, that tho mother 
knew not her owoi child. She earnestly eritrcfited tho 
king to determine her doubts, but lie refused compliance 
with her wishes. TJiis occasioned a flood of tears; and 
the king, feeling distimsed at her trouble, said, “Weep 
not; that is your son,” and pointed to him who was born 
of the first wife. This deception comforted the queen; 
and without delay she studiously sought to supply all his 
wants, to the neglect of him who was really her offspring. 
The king, seeing this, asked, “ Why do yon deceive your¬ 
self? One of these two is your son, but which you have 
yet to learn.” “To what end is this?” answered she: 
** tell me which is ho ? ” “ No,” said the king; “ certainly 
not, and for this reason. If I tell you tho tnith, you will 
love one and neglect tho other. I desire you, therefore, 

* We may o\>s,erve that tho Catholics lose no opportunity of 
honouring tho Virgin Mary, at whatever expense. 
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to attoTuI ociually to lx)th, aud when they have arrived at 
mau’H CHtatc, I will bIiow you which is which ; then your 
happiness will bo perfect.” The quooii complied with her 
liusband’s will; sho condiuitod herself with the strictest 
impartiality, until they had attained txj manhood. On 
discoveriii;:; her own cliihl, she ji;avo free course to her 
joy. Thus her days j^lidod on, and ended in peace.* 

a rrucATioN. 

Myl )elovod, Iho king is fdirist; the two sons aro the 
elect and Die j'oprobato. The mother of the last son is 
T.Iie dhureli. 'flio dead mother re[n*esonts the old law. 
TJ 10 (diurcli distinguisluis not between those who aro 
elect and reprobate; but when they come of ago—that is, 
at the day of jiulgiueiit—the truth will be declared. 


TALK CXVII. 


OF UNCONVKRSIOX. 


Tiik Kmperor Frederic decret'd tliat, if any fomalo 'woro 
violated, whosoever freed licr fnnu the hand of tho 
oppressor should have lier for his wife if lie wished. 
Now, it hap[*enod tliat a certain vile wretch caught up 
a young girl, and dragging her into a forest, thero abused 
h(T. JSlio shrieked violently ; and a nohlo knight, riding 
by some chance in tho same forest, lioard her exclamations, 
aud s]mried on his hoi-so to her assistance. Ho inqulrod 
tho occasitm of tho clamour. “ ()!i, my lord,” said tho 
damsel, “ for tho luvo of God, succour me. This villain 
has almsed me, and threatened mo with destruction.” 
“ My 1 ord,” answered tlie follow, “slio is my wife, whom 
I havo taken in adultery, and I therefore menaced her 
with death,” “ Do not beliovo it, my lord,” said tho girl. 


* “ A favourite old rouiaiioo ia founded on tho indiatiuctihlo like¬ 
ness of two of Cliurlcinagno’a itnighta, Ainya and Ainelioii; originally 
celebrated by Turpin, and plr cd by Vincent of Beauvais, imdor tho 
reign of Pepin.”— Wautox. 
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“ I never was his wife, nor have I boon other than a maith 
until treacherously raaltreated by this ruffian. Help mo, 
then, I implore you.” “I j>orcoive plainly,” said the 
knight, “ that this wretch has oppressed you, and I will 
thereforo free you from his hands.” “ You will do this at 
your peril,” answered tlio other; “I will defend my right 
to the last.” Saying which, ho prepared liimsolf for a eon • 
test. After a desperate stnigglo, the knight obtained tho 
victory, but was dangcirously wounded. ITo then said to 
tho lady, “ Are you pleased to espouse ino? ” “ Willingly, ' 
returned she; “ I wdsli it from my heart, and hero pledge 
iny faith.” This done, the knight said, You shall reside 
in my castle for a few days; and in tho mean time I will 
go to my parents, and provide ovcrytliing rocpiisito for 
our union. After tliat, I will return and espouse you 
with great splendour.” “ I am ready to obey you in 
all things,” answered the lady; and tho knight, having 
placed her as lie liad said, bade Jicr farewell. Hut while 
lie was absent, an o])[»ressivo lord of tliat country wont to 
tho castle, where tlio girl was placed, and knocked at tho 
gate. Sho denied Itiiii admission; and ho had. tlicn re¬ 
course to magnihceiit ju'omises. Ifo declared himself 
ready to espouHO lier honourably; and she, lending too 
credulous an enr to wliat was said, at last ojiericd tho gate. 
Ho went in, and remained wutli her during tho night. In 
about a inontli’s space, tho knight rotnnicd to his castlo. 
llo knocked, but no ono replied to him. Filled with tho 
greatest bittcniess of lioart, ho said, “ Oh, dear girl, recall 
how I saved thy life, and tho faith whicli you solemnly 
jiledged me. Speak, dear girl, and let mo behold thy 
face.” TIio lady, hearing this, opened tlio window, and 
said, ** Look, you ass! what docs it please yo to want?” 
*‘l mar\cV’ replied ho, “at thy ingratitude. I recoLved 
several dangerous W’ounds in defending thoc; and if thou 
art incredulous, I will show them.” Saying this, ho 
loosed his robe, and discovered the scars. “ Ho not,” added 
be, “ bo ungrateful: open the gate, that I may receivo you 
as my bclovwl wife.” But she matlo no answ'er, and 
turned away. The knight complained to tho judge, and 
alleged the services he had rendoro<l her. Ho displayed 
the wounds taken in her behalf, and claimed her in recom- 

p 
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p<)i)CO as his wife. The judge, therefore, seat for the 
seducer, and said, “ Hast thou withheld the woman whom 
the knight’s bravery freed from uncourtoous usage ? ” 

“ I have, my lord.” 

And, according to law, she voluntarily became his 
wife ? -How, then, darest thou affect the wife of another ? 
First, you entered his castle during his absence ; next, 
you violated his bed; lastly, for a long time you have 
kept his wife from him : what have you to answer ? *’ 

Ho was silent; and the judge, turning to the woman, 
said, “ Girl! by the law of the land, you are doubly the 
wife of this knight. First, beeauso ho freofl you from a 
violator ; and secondly, because you contracted yourself to 
him. Why hast thou opened the gate of thy husband’s 
castle to another than he ? ” She, also, wfis unable to 
answer; and the judge eoiulomnod both to bo crucified. 
This was done accordingly, and much praise was given to 
the judge for the sentence ho had pronounced. 

ArrLICATlON. 

My beloved, tho emperor is God; the woman is the 
soul; and the violator, the devil. The knight is Christ; 
the castle, tho human body. 


TALE CXVIII. 

OF DECEIT. 

A CERTAIN knight, who had made a temporary I'esidence 
in Egypt, was desirous of laying up a sum of luonCy 
which ho possessed in that countiy. He inquired, there- 
Ibre, for some person in whom ho might repose confidence; 
and a certain old man l>eiug pointed out, ho wont and 
delivered to liiiu ten talents. Ho then prepared for a 
pilgrimage. His business completed, he returned, and 
demanded the amount of what he bad deposited. But his 
agent, proving a rogue, asserted that he had never seen 
him; and, totally regardless of the knight’s snpplicatious 
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Aud conciliatory language, bade him with muoli contumely 
trouble him no further. The knight, exceedingly dis¬ 
turbed at such unexpooted usage, having aocidentalfy met 
an old woman equipped in the garb of a devotee, and 
Bupp'orted by a staff, removed a number of stonoB which 
stood in tlie way, and which might have cut her feet, 
Ol)8orving the despondency of the knight’s demoanonr, 
and at the same time suspecting that ho was a foreigner, 
she entreated him to come near, and questioned him upon 
the cause of his solicitude. IIo gave lior a full account 
of it, and the old woman counselled him what ho should 
do. “ Bring me,” said she, “ to a man of your own 
country whom wo may trust.” lie did so, and she 
directed him to fabricate ten cliests, painted outwardly 
with curious devices and rich colours, bound with iron, 
and fastened with silver IcKjks, but filled up with stones. 
All this was done, and the woman then bade the knight 
send them by ten porters to the warehouse of the rascally 
factor. “ Let them come one after another, in order; and 
as soon as the first man has oritorod, do you boldly demand 
your money. 1 trust you will find it restored to you.” 
Accordingly, they proceeded to the factor’s house, and tlie 
old woman addressed him as follows:—“ My master, this 
stranger” (pointing to the artificer of the chests) **lodges 
with mo, and wishes to return to his native land. But 
firat ho would dcixisit his wealth, which is contained in 
ten chests, under the safeguard of some honourable and 
faithful person. And becaiiso I have hoard this character 
of you, I should be unwilling to let any one else have the 
care of them.” As she spoke, a porter entered with the 
first chest; and at the same instant the knight appeared, 
to require his money. The knavish factor, fearing that 
if he disputed the right of the last, ho should lose the 
golden harvest which the custody of ten such apparently 
Valuable chests promised, came up to liim in a soothing 
tone, and said, “ My friend, where have you been ? 
Beceive, I pray you, the money which you laid up with 
me.” ThQ knight was not slow in complying, and gave 
gieat thanks to God, and the old woman, for the sums he 
had almost despaired of. Master,” said she to the factor, 
**I and my man will go and make inquiry alxmt ihe other 
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ohosts, and hasten back immediately. Expect ua; and 
take care of that which we have broiij^ht.” Thus, by 
the assistance of the devotee, the knight recovered his 
property. 


ArrLlCATIOS. 

My beloved, the knight is any Christian; the ton 
talents are the ten eominanduionts. Tho factor is the 
world. TJio old dovoh^o is a gcKKl conscicneo; and tho 
iron-bound chest, filled with stones, is a heart full of 
virtues. 


TALE OX IX. 

OF INGRATITUDE. 

In the reign of a certain king there lived a proud and 
opj>rossivo 8cnc8(!hnl. Now, near tho royal palace was a 
forest well stoekod with game; and by tho direction of this 
person various pita were dug there, and covered with leaves, 
for tho purpose of cntrap])iiig tho beasts. It happenotl 
that tho seneschal himself went into tliis forest, and with 
ninch exaltation of heart oxclainiod internally, “Lives 
there a b(UDg in tho onipiro more powerful than I am?*’ 
This braggart thought was scarcely formed, ere ho rtnlo 
upon one of his own pitfalls, and immediately disapjxjarcd. 
The same day had been taken a lion, a monkey, and a ser¬ 
pent. Terrified at the situation into which fate hod thrown 
him, ho cried out lustily, and his noise awoke a poor man 
oallod Guido, who had come with his ass into that forest 
to procure firewood, by tho sale of wdiich he got his bread. 
Hastening to the mouth of the pit, ho was promised groat 
wealth if ho would extricate the seneschal from his perilous 
situation. “ My friend,” answered Guido, “ I have no 
meaus of obtaining a livelihood except by tho faggots 
which I collect: if I neglect this for a single day, I shall 

• This talo is in Alj>honsu3: in tho Cctiia Novella Antiche^ 
Nov. 74: in Boccaccio, Day 8, Nov. 10; and in the AmWan NighU, 
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be thrown into the greatest difficulties.” ITie sonefiohal 
reiterated his promises of enriching him; and Guido wont 
hack to the city, and returned with a long cord, which ho 
lot down into the pit, and bade the seneschal bind it round 
his waist. But before ho could apply it to the intended 
purpose, the lion loai^ed forward, and seizing upon the 
cord, was drawn up in his stead. Imniodiatcly, exhibiting 
great signs of pleasure, the boast ran off into the wood. 
The rope again descended, and the monkey, having noticed 
tlio success of the lion, vaulted above the man’s head, and 
sliaking the coi-d, was in like manner sot at lil)crty, and 
hurried olT to his liaunts. A third lirno the cord was let 
down, and the serpent, twining around it, wtvs drawn up, 
gave signs of gratitude, and c-scajicd. “Oh, my good friend,” 
wiid the seneschal, “ the licasts are gone, now draw me 
up tpiickly, 1 pray you.” Guido complied, and afterwards 
sncccodod in drawing up his liorse, wliich the scneseliul 
instantly mounted and rode back to the palace. Guido 
returned homo; and his wife observing that lie had come 
without wood, was very dejected, and inquired the cause. 
Ho related what had occurred, aud the riches ho was to 
receive for liis service. The wife’s countcnanco brightened. 
Early in the inoniing her husband wont to tho jialaco. 
But the sonOHclial denied all knowledge of him, and ordered 
him to be whip;^)ed for Ids presuiiiptioii. J’ho porter exe¬ 
cuted tho directions, and beat him so severely that he left 
him half dead. As soon as Guido’s wife understood this, 
she saddled their ass, and brought him homo in a very 
infirm state. Tlio sickness which ensued consumed the 
whole of their little iiro^icrty; but os soon ep ho had 
recovered, ho returned to his usual occupation in the wood. 
Whilst ho was thus craployed, ho beheld afur off ten asses 
laden with packs, and a lion following close on them, 
pursuing tlio path wliicli led towards Guido. On looking 
narrowly at this beast, he remembered that it was the same 
which ho had freed from its imprisonment in the pit. 
Tho lion signified with his foot that ho should take tho 
loaded asses, and go homo. This Guido did, and tho lion 
followed. On arriving at his own door, tho noblo boast 
fawnod upon him, and waging his tail as if in triumph, 
ran back to tho w'oods. Guido caused proclamation to be 
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made in diffei'ent churches,* that if any asses had heen 
lost, the owners should como to him; but no ono appearing 
to demand them, ho opened the packages, and, to Ins gjmt 
joy, discovered them full of money. Ou the second day 
Guido returned to tho forest, but forgot an iron iiistmment 
to cleave the wood. He looked up, and Iwheld the monkey 
whoso liberation ho had effected; and the animal, by help 
of teeth and nails, accomplished his desires. Gtiido then 
loadeil his asses and went home. The next day ho renewed 
his visit to tho forest; and sitting down to prepare his 
instrument, discerned tho scrj)ent, whoso escape ho had 
aided, oanying a stone in its mouth of three colours; on 
ono side white, on another black, and on tho third red. 
It opened its mouth and lot tho stone fall into Guido’s lap. 
Having done this, it departed. Guido took tho stone to 
a skilful lapidary, who had no sooner inspected it than he 
know its virtues, and would willingly have paid him an 
hundred florinsf for it. But Guido refused; and by 
means of that singular stone obtained groat wealth, and 
was promoted to a military command. Tho emperor 
having licard of tho extraordinaiy qualities which it jws- 
sessed, desired to see it. Guido went accordingly; and 
the emperor was so stnick w'itli its uncommon beauty, 
that ho wished to purchase it at any rate ; and threatenexl, 
if Guido rofiiBcd coinplianco, to banish him tho kingdom. 
“My lord,” answered ho, “I will sell tho stone; hut let 
me say ono thing—if the price l)o not given, it shall be 
presently restored to me.” Ho demanded throe hundred 
florins, and then, taking it from n small coffer, put it into 
the emi^eror’s hands. Full of admimtion, ho exclaimed, 
“ Tell me whore you procured this beautiful stone.” This 
he did; and nan-ated from tho bet^inniug the scneschaVs 
accident and subsequent ingratitude. He told how 
severely he had been injured by his command; and the 

* “ I*ep ecclesios proclottiaro fecit” This may cither mean that a 
notice was fastened to the cliiurch doesr, or given out from the pulpit. 
The lost is most probable. 

t “ A ftoiin or franc: an ancient ooine of ^Id in France^ worUi 

sterL, not current at this day; (though Lan^odoc, and ^ the 
eountries adjoyning, retaino the name still, in a jaeoe that's worth 
18d. slerl.).”—CoTUBAVK. 
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benefits ho had received from tho lion, the monkey, and 
serpent. Much moved at the recital, the emperor sent for 
the seneschal and said, “ What is this I hoar of the© ? ** 
He was unablo to reply. 0 wretch!" continued tho 
emperor—“ monster of inj^ratitude ! (Tiiido liberated thee 
from the most imminent danj^or, and for this thou hact 
nearly destroyed him. Dost tiioii sec how even irratiotial 
things have rendered him good for tho service ho per¬ 
formed ? but thou hast returned evil for good. Tlieroloro 
I deprive thee of thy dignity, which I will Inistow upon 
Guido; and 1 further adjudge you to bo siispendod on a 
cross.” This decree infinitely rejoiced tho noblemen of 
tho empire; and Guido, full of honours and years, ended 
his days in peace.* 


ArPI.ICATION. 

My beloved, the onii)eror is (Jod; the pauper, man. 
The forest is tho world, which is full of pits. The lion 

* “This story ocenrs in Bymeon Setli's tranftlatirni of tho c(!le- 
hmted Arabian fabIe-lx>ok, railed Cai-ilaii u Dcmsah.* It is rerittxl 
by Matthew’ Paris, tnider tho year llOo, as a purablo which king 
Itiehard tho First, after his return from tho liust, was often Hoows- 
tomed to repeat, by way of reproving those ungrateful priuoes who 
refused to engage in tho crtisado. It is versitied by (lower, who 
omits tho Lion, os Matthew Paris does tho ai)C, in tho fifth book of 
the Losfjwsio Amastis.”—Wautos. 

There is some littio difference in Gower. 

“ Tho stone he profferetli to tho sale, 

• 4 ^ « * * * 41 

Thus when this stone was bought and xdd, ^ 

Homeward with joy many-fold ; 

This Bardus goeth, and when he came 
Home to his house, and that ho naiuu * 

His gold out of his pureo within, 

He funnd his stone also therein. 

****** 

* And thus it fell him ovomll 
When« ho it sold in sundry place, 

Such was the fortnno, and tho grace” 

Con/cma Amanthy lib. v. fol. lil-liS. 

* **TUsw(Nik was tnuul«t«d into EngUsb under the title of *'Oyins^Jt Uuraa 
Twn/mt)inMt translated from Ui* Irwlian tongue. 1S70.* B.L. with wooden euu, 410.' 
Lot Do^ WM the Itafisn transistor/’—WAttxoK. 

* Iteckoii. oonni. 
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18 tlio Son of God, who assumed humanity; the monkey is 
conscience; and the serpent is a prelate or confessor. The 
cord is Christ's passion; the loaded asses are the divine 
precepts. 


TALE CXX. 

OF FEMININE SUBTLETY. 

King Darius was a circiiiuspcot prince, and liad three sons, 
whom ho niucli loved. On liis death he'd ho Ijeqiieuthed 
the kingdom to his first-horn ; to the second, all his own 
personal ae([uisilionH; and to the third a golden ring, a 
necklace, and a ])icco of valuahlo cloth. The ring had 
the power to render any one who boro it on his ling<‘r 
Ijoloved; and, moreover, obtained for liim wliatsoever iio 
sought. The necklace enabled tho pei*son who wore it 
upon his breast to accomplish his heart’s desire; and tho 
cloth had such ^'irtne, that whosoever sat u]»oii it and 
thought where ho would ho carried, tliero he instantly 
found himself. These three gifts the king conferred upon 
tho younger son, for tlio ]mrposo of aiding liis studies; 
hut tho mother retained them until ho was of a proper 
age. »Soon after tho hoquests, tho old monarch gave up 
the ghost, and was magnillccntly buried. Tho two older 
sons then took possession of their legacies, and tho inotJier 
of tho younger delivered to him tlio ring, with tho caution 
that ho should beware of tho artifi(xvs of women, or ho 
would otherwise loso the ring. Jonathan (for that was 
his name) took tlio ring, and wont zealously to his studies, 
in which ho made himself a proficient. But walking 
on a certain da}'’ through tho street, he observed a very 
beautiful woman, with whom ho was so much struck, that 
lie took her to him. llo continued, however, to uso tho 
ring, and found hivour with every one, insomuch that 
whatovor ho dosirod ho had. 

Now, tho lady was greatly surprised that ho lived so 
splendidly, having no jmssessions; and once, w'heu he was 
partioulai'ly exhilarated, tenderly embraced him, and pro- 
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tested that there was not a creature under the sun whom 
she loved so much as she did him. He ought therefore, 
sho thought, to tell lier hy what means he supported his 
magnificence. Ho, suspecting nothing, oxioaintsd tho 
virtues of tho ring; and she begged that ho would bo 
careful of so invaluable a treasure. “ But," added sho, 
“in your daily intercouiRO with men you may lose it: 
place it in my custody, I beseech you." Overcome by 
her entreaties, he gave up tho ring; and when his 
necessities camo upon him, sho asserted loudly that 
thieves had carried it olf. Ho lamented bitterly that 
now he had not any means of subsistence; and, hastening 
to his mother, stated how ho had lost his ring. “My 
son," said she, “ I hu-ewarned you of what would happen, 
but you have paid no attention to my advice. Hero is 
the necklace; preserve it more carefully. If it bo lost, 
you will for ever want a thing of tho greatest honour and 
])rofit," Jonathan took tho uecklaeo, and retunied to his 
studies. At tho gate of tho city his mistress met him, 
and received him with tho appearance of great joy. Ho 
remained with her, w'cariiig the necklace upon his breast; 
and whatever be thought, ho possessed. As before, be 
lived so gloriously that the lady wondered, well knowing 
that ho had neitlu'r gold nor silver. She guessed, thoro- 
foro, that ho carried another talisman; and cunningly 
drew irom him tho history of the wonder-working neck¬ 
lace. “ "Why," said the lady, “ do you always take it 
with you ? You may tliirik in ono moment more than can 
bo made uso of in a year. Lot mo keep it.” “ No," 
replied ho, “ you will lose tlio necklace, as yqji lost the 
ring,; and thus I shall receive the greatest possible in- 
iury." “ 0 my lord," re})lied sho, “ I have learnt, by having 
hatl the custotly of tho ring, how to secure tho necklace; 
and 1 assure you no ono can jiossibly get it from me." 
The silly youth confided in her words, and delivered tiro 
necklace. 

Now, when all he possessed was expended, ho sought 
his talisman ; and she, as before, solemnly protested that 
it had been stolon. This throw Jonathan into the greatest 
distress, “ Am I n ad," cried he, “ that after the IcMg of 
my ring I should give up the necklace ? ” Immediately 
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hastening to his mother, he related to her the whole 
circumstance. Not a little afflicted, she said, “ Oh, my dear 
child, why didst thou place confidence in the woman? 
People will believe thee a fool: but be wise, for I have 
nothing more for you than the valuable cloth wliich your 
father left: and if you lose that, it will bo quite useless 
returning to me.” Jonathan received the cloth, and again 
went to his studies. The harlot seemed very joyful; and 
he, spreading out the cloth, said, “ My dear girl, my 
father bequeathed me this iKiautiful cloth; sit down upon 
it by my side.” »Slie compli(;d, and Jonathan secretly 
wished that they were in a desert place, out of the reach 
of man. The talisman took effect; they were carried into 
a forest on the utmost boundary of the world, where tliero 
was not a trace of humanity. The lady wept bitterly, 
but Jonathan ])aid no regard to her tears. lie solemnly 
vowwl to Iloaven tliat he would leave her a prey to the 
wild beasts, unless she restored his ring and necklace; and 
this she promised to do. Presently, yielding to her re¬ 
quest, the foolish Jonathan diHcovered the pow’er of the 
cloth; and, in a little time being weary, placed his head 
in her lap and slept. Tn the interim, she contrived to draw 
away that part of the cloth ujwn which he reposed, and 
sitting upon it alone, wished herself where she had been 
in the morning. The cloth immediately executed her 
wishes, and loft Jonathan slumbering in the forest. When 
ho awoke, and found his cloth and his mistr^ departed, 
ho burst into an agony of tears. Whore to bond his 
steps he know not; but arising, and fortifying himself 
with the sign of the cross, he w^alkod along a cciiain path, 
until he reached a deep river, over which he must pass. 
But he found it so bitter and bot, that it even separated 
the flesh from the bones. Full of grief, he conveywi 
away a small quantity of that water, and when he had 
proceeded a little further, felt hungry. A tree upon 
whioh hung the most tempting fruit invited him to 
partake; ho did so, and imm^iately became a lepe^. He 
gathered also a little of the fimii, and conveyed it with 
him. After travelling for some time, he arrived at 
another stream, of whioh the virtue was such, that it 
restoi'ed the fie^ to his feet; and eating of a second tree, 
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ho was cleansed from his leprosy. Some of that fruit 
he likewise took along with him. 

Walking in this manner day after day, ho came at 
length to a castle, where he was met hy two men, who 
inquired what ho was. “ I am a physician,” answered 
he. ** This is lucky,” said the other ; “ the king of this 
country is a leper, and if yon are able to cure him of his 
lei)ro8y, vast rewards will be assi^iod you.” lie promised 
to try his skill; and they led him forward to the king. 
The result was fortunate ; lie supplied him with the fruit 
of the second tree, and the leprosy left him ; and washing 
the flesh with the water, it was completely restored. 
Being rewarded most liountifully, bo embarked on boanl 
a vessel for his native city. There he circulated a report 
that a groat physician was arrived ; and the lady who had 
cheated him of the talismans, lieing sick unto death, im¬ 
mediately sent for him. Jonathan was so much disguised 
that she retained no recollection of liiin, Imt he very well 
remembered her. As soon as he arrived, be declared that 
medicine would avail nothing, unless she first confessed 
her sins; and if slie bad defrauded any one, it must bo 
restored. The lady, reduced to the very verge of the 
grave, in a low voice acknowledged that she bad cheated 
Jonathan of the ring, necklace, and cloth; and had left 
him in a desert place to l)o devoured hy wild boosts. 
When she had mid this, the pretended physician exclaimed, 
“ Tell mo, lady, where these talismans arc ? ” “ In that 

chest,” answered she; and delivered up the keys, hy which 
he obtained possession of his treasures. Jonathan then 
gave her of the fruit which produced leprosy; jind, after 
she had eaten, of the water which sex)arated the flesh frojn 
the bones. The consequence was tliat she was excruciated 
with agony, and shortly died. Jonathan hastened to his 
mother, and the whole kingdom rejoiced at his return. 
Ho told by what means God had I'rced him from such 
various dangers; and, having lived many years, ended his 
days in peace. (15) 
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APPUCATIOlf, 

My beloved, the king is Clirist; the queen-mother, the 
Church ; and the three sonH, men living in the world. 
The tliird son is any good Christian : the ring is faith; 
the necklace is grace or hope; and the clotli, charity. 
I’lio coiiculiino is the flesh ; the hitter water is repentance, 
and the first fruit is remorso; the second water is con¬ 
fession, and the second fruit is prayer, fasting, and alms¬ 
giving. The leprous king is any sinful man; the ship 
in winch Jonathan embarked is the divine command. 


TALE eXXr. 

OF WORLDLY GLORY AND LU.XURY. 

There formerly lived a king who had two knights resi¬ 
dent in one city. One of them was old, the other young. 
The old knight was ricli, and had married a youthful 
damsel on account of her exquisite l»eauty. The young 
knight was poor, and esj)ousc<l an old woman in conse- 
quenco of her iminenso wealth. It liappeiied that tlio 
young knight walked by the castle of the elder, and in 
a window bis wife sat, and sang deliciously. The youth 
was much taken witli her, and said in liis heart, “It 
would be ten thousand times better if that sweet girl 
were united to me, and her old doting husband possesswl 
of my infirm wife.” From that hour ho ctjnceived a 
violent affection for her, and made her many valuable 
presents. Tlio lady entertained a similar feeling, and 
whenever she could, j>orinitted him visit her, {She 
endeavoured also to secure him for her husband in the 
event of tbo old man’s death. Now, near the window of 
tU© castle whicli tlie old knight occupied, them grew a 
fig-tree, on which a nightingale stationed herself evei'y 
evening, and uttered the most ravishing harmony. This 
circumstance drew the lady thither; and it became a 
custom with her to remain at the window a long time, 
to listen to the song of the nightingale. When her bus- 
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band, good man! noticed this extreme watchfulness, ho 
said, “ My dear, what is the reason that you get uj) every 
night with so mucli regularity?” “A nightingale,” 
answered she, “sings uj)on the fig-tree, opposite niy 
window; and her song is so delightful that I cannot 
resist tho pleasure of listening to it.” The old hnight 
hearing this, arose early in tho morning, and, armed with 
bow and arrow, hastened to tho fig-tree. ITo shot tho 
nightingale, and taking out tho heart, presouted it to his 
wife. Tho lady wept exceedingly, and said, “Sweet bird, 
ikon didst but wliat bceamo thee. I alone am tlio occasion 
of thy death.” Immediately she dcbpatehod a mcssengc'r 
to tho youthful knight, to inform lum of hor husband’s 
cruelt 3 ^ Tho intelligence gi’ioved him to tlio heart’s core, 
and he exclaimed internally, “If this cruel old wretch only 
knew how much his wife and 1 aro attached to each otlier, 
ho W'ould treat mo even more vilely!” This reflection 
determined liim; ho Ciisod hiinsclf in a double coat of 
mail, and entering the castle, slew tho aged knight. Soon 
after this, his old wife dying, ho inan'icd tho relict of the 
old knight. Tlioy lived many years, and ended their 
days in jxjaco.* 


Al'PLlCATlON. 

My Ixjloved, tho two knights aro Moses and Christ, 
Tlie latter, wdio is tho old knight, married a young wife, 
that is, tho now law. Tlio old wife is the old law. Tlic 
fig-troo is tho Cn>88; the nightingale, Clirist’s humanity, 
which tho Jew^s destroyed. The heart of the bird is t]«o 
love exhibited by our Saviour. The double arms^ are the 
Jewish ocrcmonics, &c. 

* Tills IS Btraufje justice; but 1 suppose tlio mouk incaut to incul¬ 
cate what Pope, after Chaucer, has since oliscrvcd, that— 

“ Ko greater folly can lio seen 
Than crookcfl eighty, coupled with cighteon." 

The maxim is indisputable; but 1 w ish the writer of tho GeH had 
otherwise expressed it. 

The above fcbiry is among llic I-oya of Marie (a FrcncJi poetess, 
temp, Henry III., resident iu England) under tlie title of Lxubtio. 
Mr. Ellis, iu his abstract, has not noticed its occurrence in the Gesta 
Uomrmrum. 
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TALE CXXII, 

OF. ECCLESIASTICAL ELINDNlvSS. 

A CKUTAtN knight wont to gather grapes in his vineyard. 
His wife, imagining that ho would bo al)8ent for a longer 
time than ho actually was, sent hastily fur her gallant* 
While they were together the knight returned; for it 
sooras, while plucking down a hunch of grapes, ho had 
fitnick out an eye, and came home in groat agony. The 
lady, hearing liis kn(K;k at the gate, was much perturhod, 
and immediately concealed her lover. The knight enter¬ 
ing, complained of his wounded eye, and directed a bod 
to bo prepared, tliat ho might lie clown. But the wife, 
fearing lost the gallant, who was liidden in the chamber, 
should Ix) detected, said, “ Why would you go to bed ? 
tell ino what has hapj>enod.” lie told her. “ My dear 
lord,” cried she, “ permit mo to strongtlion the uninjured 
eye by medicinal applications,* (u* the diseased jmrt may 
^rainunicato with the sound, and thereby both be 
in’omodiably injured.” I’ho knight made no objection, 
and his wife spreading a large ])laHtcr so as completely to 
olistruet his sight, Iwckoncd to her gallant, who escaped. 
Satistiod with her successful stratagem, the lady observed 
the huslMind, “ There, dear! now I feel satisfied that 
your sound eye will take no injury. Go into your bod, 
and sleep.” t 


APPLICATION. 

My bolovoil, the knight is a prelate of the Church; the 
adulterous wife is the soul. The prelate’s eye is struck 
out as often as it is blinded with gifts, 

• Tho liuUua, it is vroU known, wore In former days the best, 
indeed, the only cbinirgoons* 

t tale is in AJphonsus, and many of the Italian noTolwia 
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TALE CXXIIL 

OF ABSENCE OF PAEENTAL EESTIIAINT. 

A sof^PiER, going into a far countrj’^, intrusted his wife to 
the care of her mother. But some time after her husljand’s 
departure the wfo fell in love with a young man, ami 
communicated her wishes to tlie mother. Sho approved 
of the connection, and w'ithout delay soiit for the ohioct 
of her daughter’s criminal attachment. But while tiioy 
feasted, the soldier unexpectedly returned and Ixiai at his 
gate. Tho wife, in great tremor, concealed the lover in 
her bed, and then opened tho door fer her huslmnd. Being 
we-ary with travel, he commanded his bed to be got ready; 
and the wife, more and more disturbed, knew not what 
she should do. The mother obHcrving her daughter’s per¬ 
plexity, said, “Before you go, my child, let us show your 
husband tho fair sheet which wo have made.” Thon 
standing up, sho gavo one conier of tho shoot to her 
daughter and hold tho other herself, extending it Indore 
him so as to favour the departure of tho lover, who took 
the hint and e8ca|)od. When ho had got clearly off, ** Now,” 
said tho mother, “ spread tho sheet upon tho lied with 
youi own hands—wo liavo done our ptirts in weaving it,*’ • 

AI'PLICATION. 

My fjclovcd, tho soldier is any man wJio is a wanderer 
in this world. Tho wife is tho llosh; tho mother is tho 
world; and tho shoot, worldly vanities. 


TALE eXXIV. 

OF CONFIDENCE IN WOMEN. 

A CERTAIN noblo knight had grievously offended a king 
whose vassal ho was. He sent messengem to tho monarch 
to intercodo for him, and they obtained his pardon, bnt cm 

* This fahle is in Alphonsas. It is very sirallar to the pieccdUng. 
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condition that ho should enter the seuato-house on foot 
and on horseback at the same time; that is, half walking, 
lialf riding. Moreover, ho was to bring with him his 
most attached friend, tho best joculator or jester,* and 
Ills most deadly foe. The knight, excoodingly distressed, 
reflected how these strange conditions were to bo fuliilled. 
One night, as ho oxorcisud tlio hospitality of his mansion 
towards a pilgrim, lie said privately to his wife, “ I know 
those pilgrims often carry considerable sums of monoy 
along with them. If you think fit, lot us kill this follow, 
and get jiossession of his money.” “ You say well,” re¬ 
turned tho lady; and when all were asleep, at an early 
liour in tho morning, tho knight arose, and awaking tho 
pilgrim, bade him begone. He then slaughtorcul a calf, 
cut it into small pieces, and placed its mutilated body in 
a sack. Arousing his wife, ho gave her the sack to hide 
in a comer of tho house, observing, “ I have only deposited 
the head, legs, and arms in tho sack; tho body is interred 
in our stable.” Ho then showed her a little money, as if 
ho had taken it from tho murdered jiilgrim. 

Kuw, when tho <luy approached on which lie was 
Isniud to a]ipear before his liege lord, ho took upon his 
right hand a dog, and on his loft his w'ife and unweanod 
child. As they drew near tho royal castle ho put one log 
over tho back of tho dog, as if ho Avero riding, while 
with the other he walked; and thus, as .a pedestrian and 
otpicstriaii, ho entered the palace. When tho king ob¬ 
served his cunning, ho Avas greatly surprised. “But,” 
said tho judge, “avIkto is your most attached friend?” 
Instantly unsheathing his falchion, ho severely Avoundod 
tlio dog, which tied hoAvling aAvay. Tho knight then 

* Tho .71 Ja/or# worn licoiisod jester?. *‘T,atin terms were useil 
by tho Middle Affo writers so licentiously, and with such extreme 
civrolossaoss, that in many cases it is <lifflciiit to obtain a pmciso idea 
of their meamn^. Thus tho jesters and minstrels wore indefinitely 
tjxpressod by tho wards jocu!tUor, srurra, miintnif mimlraliut^ &c., a 
practice that may admit of jualitication, when wo consider that in 
early times tho minstrel and buffoon characters were soraetiines united 
in ono person. It must be alhmtsl, however, that in an etymological 
{loint of view, the term JiMsulaUtr is much lM}itter adapted to the jetder 
than tho minstrel.”— Douce, On Ike Viourns and FooU of Shah^are^ 
«ol. ii. p, 007. 
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called to him, and the dog returned. “ Hero,” said he, 
“hero is the most faithful of all friends,” “True,” an 8 wei*od 
the king; “whore is your jester?” “Hero also,” replied 
the knight, pointing to his infant; “ I never have so much 
X)lca8ni’0 as in the disportings of this child.” “ Well,” 
continued the king, “ where is your worst cneiny ? ” 
Turning toward liis wife, ho struck her a violent blow, 
and exolaiined, “Imjiudont harlot, how darest thou look 
wantonly u^kui the king?” Tho wife, furious at tho 
injustice of tho attack, shrieked violently. “ Cursed 
homicide*,” said she, “ why devst thou Binito mo? Dewt thou 
forgot that, in thino own house, thou jKU’pctratcdst tho most 
atrocious inunlcr, and didst kill a lulgrim for tho sako of 
a little gold?” Again tho knight hc'at her. “ Wretch! ” 
said he, “ Avhy dost thou not fear to disgrace thy child?” 
To which she fiercely replied, “Como with me, and I will 
discover to you where tho head and arms of tho inurdere*d 
pilgrim have been doj)OHitod in a stick; tho body ho has 
tmried in tho stable.” Search was accordingly made; 
and digging wliere tho wife directed, they w’oro astonished 
to find manifest toktus of a calfs fiesh. The atftoiding 
nobles, rccogni/Jng in this tbo wit of tlio man, greatly 
extolled him ; and bo w'us ever after exceedingly valued 
and honoured by bis feudal lord. 


AITLICATION, 

My Ixslovcd, tbo knight is any sinner who finds favour 
with the Lord; and who upon ecrtaiii conditions ]>ardons 
his ofibnccs. The pedestrian and c<juestrian condition is 
our nature, partly human and f)artly celestial; Iho dog 
typifies mail’s gotxl angel, or a [tricst, wdio is wounded tis 
often as the soul sins. The joculator, that i.:', the infant, 
is conscience; tho wife is the llesh. 
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TALE CXXV. 

OF WOMEN; WHO NOT ONLY BF;rRAY SECRETS, RUT 

LIE FEAIIFULLV. 

Theke wore two brotherR, of whom ono waH a layman and 
tho other a parwon. Tho fonner had often hoard his 
brother declare that there never was a woman who could 
keep a Rccrot.* Ho had a mind to put this maxim to tho 
test in the person of his own wife, and one niglit ho 
addressed her in the following manner: “ My dear wife, 
I liavo a Bocret to communicate to yon, if I were certain 
that you would reveal it to nolxidy. Should you divulgo 
it, it would cause mo tho greatest uneasiness and vex¬ 
ation/’ “ My lord,” answered his wife, “ fear not; we are 
ono body, and your advantage is mine. In like manner, 
your injury must deeply affect me.” “ Well, then,” said 
iio, “ know that, my bowels Wing oppressed to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, 1 fell very sick. My dear wife, what 
will you think? I actually voided a huge black crow, 
which instantly t(X)k wing, and left mo in the greatest 
trepidation and confuBton of mind/’f “Is it t)ossiblo?” 
asked tho innocent lady; “ hut, husband, why should this 
trouhlo you? You ought rather to rejoice that you are 
freed from such a pestilent tenant.” Hero the conver¬ 
sation closed; in tho morning, the wife hunied off to tho 
house of a noighWur. “ My Wst friend,” said she, " may 
I tell you a secret ? ” “ As safely as to your own soiil/* 

answered tho fair auditor. “ Why,” replied the other, 
“ a luarvollous thing hiis happened to my poor husband. 
Being last night cxti*cnioly sick, ho voided two prodigious 
black crows, feathers and all, which immediately flew 
away. I am much concerned.” The other promised veiy 
faithfully—and immediately told her neighbour that 
ikr^ black crows had taken this mc®t alarming flight. 

** In tins scandalons story, the monks Boom to haro introdneed the 
jtarmn for Iho sake of conveying a specie of vriadom which aooenr^ ill 
witli his sitaniion. But they were great monopolizers. 

t Cum ad privnta accessissem ut opus naturto laoerem, corvm 
liigerrinms a parte posterorii ovolabat" 
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The next edition of tho story mculo it fmr ; and in tljis 
way it spread, until it was very credibly reported that 
war/tf black crows had been evacuated by one unfortunate 
variet. But the joke bed gone further tnan ho dreamt of; 
he became much disturWl, and asHoiubling his busy 
neighbours, explained to them that liaving wished W 

{ irove whether or not his wifo could keep a eeei-et, ho 
lad made such a communication. 8(¥)n after this, his 
wifo dying, bo oiidod his days in a cloister, whoro ho 
learnt throe letters; of wliich one was black; the second, 
red; and tho third, white.* (10) 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho layman is any worldly-mindwl man 
who, thinking to do ono foolish thing without ofTeuce, 
falls into a thousand errors. But ho ussembhis tho people 
—that is, past and present sins—and by coiifcssiou expur¬ 
gates his conscience 


TALE eXXVI. 

OF women; who are not to be tuusikd. 

Macrobius (17) states that a Koman youth, named Papirius, 
was once present with liis father in tho senate at a timo 
when a very important matter was debated, which, ou 
jmin of death, was to bo kept secret. When ihe lad 
returned borne, his mother asked him what it was that 
was guarded under so heavy a jwnalty. Ho replied that 
it was unlawful to reveal it. The mother, little satished 
with tho boy’s reply, entreated, jiromisod, threatened, and 
oven scourged him, in tho hope of extorting a coinmunica' 
tion. But he remained indexible; and at last, willing to 
satisfy her, and yot retain his secret, said, The counci/ 

* This seems merely introduced to tell mi, in the applioutioo, that 
tho Mock loiter is rec^lectionof our sins; the red, Christ’s blood; 
and tho irbite, the desire of heaven. 
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met upon this matter: whether it were more beneficial to 
tho state that one man should have many wives, or one 
woman many husbands.” The mother no sooner hoard 
this, than away tsho posted to div'ido tho important secret 
with f>thcr Koman dames. And on tho following day, 
assembling in a largo body, they wont without hesitation 
to tho 8enatt>rR, earnestly requesting that one woman 
might be married to two men, rather than two women 
to one man. ^J’lio senators, astonished at the shameless 
ircn/,y of a sex naturally modest, (lelil)erated n]»on tho 
best remedy. l)oy rai)iriiis, finding this, rehited to 

them Iho e.ireumstanco which had occasioned tho uproar; 
and they, bestowing great oommoudation on his ingenuity, 
piissed a decree that ho shmild Iks present at their con¬ 
sul tations whenever ho would.* 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the Ixjy is any »>iic wlu^sc life is pure, 
the father is a prelate; and the motlicr is the world. 


TALE CXXVII, 

OF JUSTICE AND EQUITY. 

A CKKTAIN tyrannical and cruel knight retained in his 
service a very faithful servant. One day, when ho had 
l)ceii b' the market, ho rctunietl with this servant through 
a grove, and by tho way lost thirty silver marks. As 
soon as he discovered tho loss, ho questioned his servant 
alsmt it. Tho man solemnly denied all knowknlgo of tlio 
matter, and ho spoke truth, lint when tho money w’as 
not to bo found, ho amputated tho seiwant’s fwt, and 
leaving liim in that place, mlo home. A hermit, hearing 
tho gi'oans and exclamations of the man, went spcnedily to 
bis assistance. He confessed him; and being satisfied of 

* This 8tory has l>oen modernized; and ocenra in a volume ontiilod 
Beautien of IV^/ry, edited by a Mr. Melmoth, and prol>ably in 
many othciei. 
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his iiinoconco, convoyed him upon his shoulders to his 
hermitage. Then entering the oratory,* he dared to 
reproach the All-just ^vith want of justice, inasmuch as ho 
had i^ermitted an innocent man to lose his foot. For a 
length of time ho continued in tears, and prayers, and 
reproaches ; until at last an angel of the Lord appeared to 
him, and said, “Hast thou not read in the l^salms, ‘(Jod is 
a just judge, strong and patient’?” “Often,” answered 
tho hermit meekly, “have I read and believed it fnun my 
heart; but ttKlay I have erred. That wretched man, 
whose f(x)t has l)con amputated, perhajiH under tho veil of 
wnfossion deceived me.” “ Tax not tlio Lord wifli in¬ 
justice,” said tho angfd; “His way is truth, and His 
judgments otpiitahle. Kccollcct how often thou hast read, 
‘The decrees of Ood are unfathomahlo.’ Know that ho 
who lost his foot, lost it for a former crime. With tho 
same foot ho maliciously spumed his mother, and east her 
from a chariot, for which ho has never done worthy ponanc’C. 
Tho knight, his master, was desirous of purchasing a war- 
horse, to collect more wealth, to tho uostrnetion of his 
soul; and therolbro, by tho just Bonkmcc of (lod, tho money 
was lost. Now hear; thetro is a very poor man with his 
wife and little ones, who daily supplicate I fcaven, and per¬ 
form every religious exercise. Ho found tho money, when 
otherwise ho would have starved, and therewith 2 )rocurod 
for himself and family tho necessaries of life, intrusting 
a portion to his confessor to distribute to tho 2 >oor. Hut 
fii-st he diligently eiidcavonrod to find out tho right owner. 
Not accomplishing this, tho poor man applied it to its 
proper use. Place, then, a bndlo upon thy thoughts; and 
no more upbraid tlio righteous Hisposer of all things, as 
thou but lately didst. For ho is true, and strong, and 
patient.” f 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho knight is a prelate; tho amputation 
^f tho servant’s foot is the cutting off rebellion IVoni tho 

* “ Oratorio; a closet,or private chappell to prjw in,”—CoTCiavK, 
t This story has some rcseiublanoe to Tale LXXX.,an(] it contains 
a beautiful lesson. 
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Chnrcli. The hermit is a pradotit oo&fesfior. The angel is 
a pure coiisciciico. The poor man is Christ, 


TALE CXXVIII. 

OF INJUSTICE. 

In tho reign of tlio Einporor Maximian there were two 
knights, of wijoin one feared God and loved jnstico, while 
the otlior was cjovctous and rich, and more studious of 
pleasing the world than his Maker. Contiguous to this 
person’s lands, tho just knight had a piece of ground, 
which his avaricious neighbour ardently desired to pos* 
Hess. Ho ofTored large suins for it; but being denied, he 
was filled with vexation. It happened, however, that tho 
just knight died; on hearing which, the other forged an 
instrument purporting to l )0 written by tho deceased 
knight. It stated that tho land in question had Ihmui sold 
for a epeciliod sujn a short time previous to liis death; 
and three men wore hired to attest it. Having, by some 
moans, obtained access to tho dead knight, ho introduced 
the witnesses ; and finding his signet in the hall where ho 
lay, took it, and, fixing it upon tho thumb of tho deceased, 
sealed tho paper with the usual formalities. “You are 
witnesses ot this deed ? ” said he to tho men who aocom- 
X^aiiied him. “ We are,” answered they; and then making 
good their letreat, the knight seized upon the land. The 
son of tho deceased complained grievously of this injustice. 
“ Why have you taken jK>s8c^iou of my land ? ” asked ho. 
“ It was sold to me by your father.” “ Impcwsible,” cried 
tho other; “ my father many times refused to sell it; and 
that ho afterw'ards did so, I will never believe.” They 
lK)th went liefore tho jud^; and tho covetous knight 
triumphantly produced the mrgecl instrument, bearing the 
impression of the deceased’s signet-ring, and brought 
forward the false witn<»8ea to the sealing. After examin* 
ing it, tlie son said, “ I know that this is my fatheris 
signet, but I know also that hs never disposed of the land. 
How you obtained tho signet and these witnesseSi I am 
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igaoMwit” The judge, after some deliberation, took each 
of the witneeses aside in turn; and separately examined 
them, together with the knight. He asked the eldest if he 
knew the Lord’s Prayer, and made him repeat it fVoin 
beginning to end.* He did this acxjuratoly, and was then 
placcMi apart. When the second witness appeared, the 
judge said, “ My friend, your companion has told mo facts 
os true as the Lord’s IVaycr; therefore, unless you inform 
mo what I demaiul, yon shall instantly hang upon a cross.” 
The fellow, imagining that his (xmirado had revealed the 
fraud, confessed how they had obtaincnl the seal to the 
document. When the communie^tiuu was made, ho placed 
him apart; and sending for the third, s|H)ko h) him 
as to the other, and threatened him with the like 
penalty, unless ho declared the fact. This man, thoro- 
ibre, corroborated his ocunpanion’s account, and was than 
stationed by himself, 'rhe old knight was then called; 
and the judge, putting on a stem aspect, sixjko thus: 
** Wretched man ! thy avarice hatli blinded thee. Tell mo 
how the deceased kniglit sold yon the land.” The culprit, 
not divining that the truth had lajen discovered, boldly 
persevered in the account he had before given. “Foolish 
man ! ” answered the judge, “ thy own witnesses accuse 
thoo. Didst thou not place the signet on the dead man’a 
thumb, and sign the jiaper ?” When the knight found 
tlxat his forgery was revealed, he fell jirostaato upon the 
earth, and entreated mercy. “8uch mercy as thou meritest, 
thou shalt have,” said the judge : “ l)ear them away, and 
drag them at the tails of horses to the cross, ujion which 
let them be immediately susjxinded.” The noblemen of 

• Whether this was the usual modo of administering an oath, or 
whether it is only of tho number of those whimsicitl and arbitrary 
eiroumstances which continually occur in those volumes, 1 am uiiahlo 
to say. 

fThe object of making the man repeat tiie Lord^a Prayer is toler* 
ably plain. It was necessary that he should ap^icar to be making 
some oontinnous statement to the judge, to induce the other witness 
to believo that the forgery was being omdo known. It was of no con- 
sequonce what he said as long as ho appeared to say something. The 
false witness would be only too ready to show his knowledge of the 
Prayer, with the view of manifesting his piety to the judge. "Why 
thtm snould this be called a “ whimsical and arbitrary circuro* 
stance ” ?—^Kn.j 
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the Idugtlom ai^plaiidod tho sentonce, not Ices tluja the 
ingenuity of the investigation. Tho property of the iinpist 
kniglit was conferred upon the eon of him whom ho had 
wished to wrung; tho young man gave thanke to the king, 
and possessed liis inheritance in pea<’ic.* 

ArCLICATION. 

My beloved, the two knights are the devil and our 
first jiarent, whose son is the whole hunian I’uee. U’ho 
inheritance is Paradise; tho forged writing, original sin; 
and the seal, Aclain’s eoiiHont to jiartake with Kve of the 
forbidden tree, d'lie three witness<‘.s an* the pride oflife, 
eoneupisecTieo of the /lesli, and enneiipiscenee </f tlio eyes. 


TALE CXXIX. 

OF JtlLVL Fit IKN OS 11 IP, 

A CKUTAiN king had an only eon, whom lio uiiieh loved. 
'Tlio young man was desirous of seeing the world and 
making friends for himself, and obtained his father’s jkt- 
inissiun to this end. After an absence of seven years,! ho 
retuiTied, and his father, overjoyed at his arrival, asked 
wliat friends lie liad accpiired. “ Three,” said tho son; 
“ the first of wdnan I love more than icyaolf; tlio second, 
equally with myself; and tho third, little or nothing.” 
“ You say well,” returned tlio father; “ but it is a good 
thing to prove them Ixiforc you stand in need of their 
assistance. Thereforo kill a pig, put it into a sack, and 
go at iiiglit to tho house of him whom you lovo Ix'st, and 
say that you have accidentally killed a man, and if tho 
l)ody should lio found you will l>o condemned to an 
ignominious death. Eutrciit him, if lie ever loved you, 
to give his assistance in this extremity.” Tho son did 

^ The oxannnntion of iho false witnesses in this story will reuiiutl 
tho render nf tiio imxio l>y which tho wickedness of the ciders was 
discovered in tiio Aixwryplia. 

t The moral says twelve ; meaning, however, tlic term of human 
life. 
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so; and the friend answered, “Sine© you have rashly 
destroyed a man, you must pay ilio penalty: for if the 
body woro fo\uid in my house I should very likely l>e 
crucified. Now, ht^causo you woro luy friend, I will go 
with you to tho cross, and bestow upon you thivo or four 
ells of cloth, to wrap your l>ody in when you are dend.” 
Tho youth, hearing this, went in much indignation to tho 
second of his friends, and related tho same story, 
received him like tho first, and said, “Du you believe mo 
mad, that I should expose myself to such i)cril ? Ihit, 
since 1 have culled 3 'ou my friend, I will accompany you 
to the cross, and console you as much us ]»ossiblo uj)on tho 
way. Tlie i)riuce then went to third, and said, “1 am 
asluimed to address you, for 1 Jiave never iKunefitod j'ou 
in any way: but, alas! 1 luive ue(-identally slain a man, 
and must hide tlio Duly tu' j»erlsb.” “My friend,” 
unsAvered the other, “ 1 Avill readily do what you wish, 
and take the crime on myself; and, should it Imi nm'i»sary, 
I Avill ho crucified for yoiir sake.” man, tlierei’urc, 

proved that he was Jiis friend. 

AP1’LICATH.*N. 

My beloved, the king is Clod; the only son is any 
Christian. The first fricml is tho woild ; and if it gives, 
ill your necessity, two or three ells of cloth, it is much 
indeed. The second friend is your wife, and sous, und 
daughters; they will liewail you to your sepulchre, hut 
soon forget you after you are laid there.f TJic third friend 

* This story is in Alphonsus. “ It is remarkablo that Lo GranJ, 
as v/C'll as Burtmziiu, st'cms to Lavo kuowu nothing ulaait iN-trus 
Alplioufcu.s, whom hu classes, iindi'r his Frenchiiit d name of I^icrre 
Anfors, amongst tho Norman l’ahlu«mr8.”—Doecu. 

t Massinger has a sentiment so similar, that if tlie exiKiriencc of 
ail ttgea were not alike, one might fancy tiiat tho hud lx)rrowed 
from the monk. 

“ When dead, wo are 

'With solemn pomp brought hitiier, and our heirs, 

Masking their ioy in false dissembled tears, 

W^*ep o’er the hearse: bnt earth no sooner covers 
The earth brought hither, bnt they turn awoy 
With inward smilea^the dead no mreo remembered.” 

Tlic Maid of llaiwuT, A(‘t ii, Ro. 3. 
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U) Christ, for whom we have done little, who loveg iw oven 
ufKm tho crosB, and joyfully gave away His life for our 
presfjirvation. 


TALE CXXX. 

OF WISDOM, WHICn EXCKLS STRENGTH. 

Theuk waa a king who promoted a poor man to gi’eat 
wealth, and committed to him tho custody of one of liia 
oaHtlcB. '.riiUH elevated, ho hocamo proud to an cxccbh, and 
conspired against tho king, and suircnderod his castle into 
tho hands of tho enemy. This conduct gave tho king 
great eonceni; and ho dolilx*ratod upon tho host means of 
regaining what ho had Imt. But ho was told that this 
o(»uld not ho done hut hy tho possession of three things, 
viz. hravery, wisdom, and tho lovo of In's subjects. Now, 
there wore at that time in tho kingdom three knights, of 
wln^m tho first Wiis tho Vu-avest of all men; tho second, 
tho wisest; and tho third, tho most attached to tho king. 
These knights were severally sent wuth largo armies to 
besiege the castle, llio bravest knight conducted his 
troops through a forest, in which tho king’s enemies 
awaited him; hut while he was performing pixxligies of 
valour, an arrow from a cross-bow struck him in tho groin, 
and ho died of the wound. In the mean time the wise 
knight brought up his forces and began to speak of right 
and law, hojnng by those means to draw them to surrondor 
the castle. But while ho spoke, an arrow* penetrated 
Itotween tho lungs and tho stomach, and killed nim. The 
third knight perceiving tho death of his comrades, entered 
tho forest, and sjx)ke so eloquently and wittily to the in¬ 
surgents, that they listened gladly, and at last permitted 
liim to enter the castle. And ho so ordered matters that 
tho opposing armies joined with him, and gave him entire 
possession; so that he planf^ed his standard on the top. 
When the king understood how prudently ho had obtain^ 
the disputed fortress, ho promoted him to great honours. 
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APPI.ICATIOK. 

My Leloved, the king is Christ; the poor man who was 
raised to honour is Adam, appointed tho seneschal of a 
castle, that is, of Paradise, liio first and bravest knight 
is tho rich and jwwerful of tlic world, whom the an*ow of 
prido spiritually slays. Tho second kniglit dcnoles tho 
wise or pnident of this world, and they are slain by tho 
arrow of avarice. Tho third knight is any Christian who 
loves God with all his heart; and who, in his simplicity, 
is often a match for the more cunning of inankiml. 


TALE OXXXI. 

OF lUOHKS. 

A KINO issued a proclamation that whosoever would como 
to him should obtain all they disked. Tlie noble and tho 
rich desired dukedoms, or (xjuntics, or knighthood; and 
some, treasures of silver and gold. But whatsoever they 
desired they had. Then came the poor and tho simple, and 
solicited a like l»oon, “ Yo como tardily,’* said the king; 
“ tlic noble and tho rich have already lK>en, and have 
carried away all I possess.” This reply trouhlotl them 
exceedingly ; and tho king, moved with a feeling of pity, 
said, “My^friends, though 1 have given away all iny 
temporal possessions, I have still tho sovereign power; 
for no ono required this. I appoint yo, therejf^jro, to Ixj 
their judges and masters.” wiien this came to tho cars 
of the rich, they were extremely disturbed, and said to tho 
king, “ My lord, we are greatly troubled at your appoint¬ 
ing these poor wretches our rulers; it were better lor im 
to die, than admit such servitude.” “ Sirs,” answered tho 
king, “ I do you no vTong: * whatever you asked I gave; 
insomuch that nothing remains to me hut tlie supreme 
power. Kererthelees, I will give you oouusel. Whosoever 

• Wc are here reminded of our I>ordV paral le of Hi® labouroni in 
the Tiaejard; in fact, it is clearly tliu proO type of this tale. 
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of you has enough to support life, let liim totow the 
Buporiluity upon those poor people. They will then live 
honestly and ooinfortahly, and upon these conditions I will 
resume the sovereignty and heep it, while you avoid the 
Borvitndo ye apprehend.” And thus it was done.* 

AI’I’MCATION. 

My iKjloved, the hing is Chxl; the herald is a prCHciier; 
the lieh, etc., are the lueii of lliis world, and the poor are 
the poor in Hj)irit. 


TALE CXXXll. 

f)F KNVV TOWARD TIIK GOOD. 

There once lived in the same city four physieians, well 
skilled in medicine. The younger of tlnun, how'ever, 
cxoidlod the other throe; insomuch that the sick wont 
only to him. This c.xeited the envy of tJie rest, and 
talking together upon this Buhjoet, they said, “How shall 
w'o get lid of that tronhlosomo ftdlow? everybody runs 
to him, and our gains are a mere trifle.” “ Why,” said 
one, “yon know lie goes every 'week on a visit to the 
dnke, alwit three leagues off, and ho will pay a visit 
there to-mori-ow. Now', I will go a league beyond the 
city, and there await his corning. You shall Ikj stationed 
at the second league, and our fellow here at the third. 
And when ho has advanced the first league, I will meet 
him and make the sign of the cross before liim. Both of 

• [It may l )0 doubted whether the author of this remarkable fable 
iind any iiitoution of puttiug forward a political theory by means of 
it Nfiorthelesa a comnumiRtic ideal was by no means contrary to 
tho spirit of tho Church in tho Middle Ages. The Church of Home 
bc'ing, so to speak, a thcocratized Gaisarism, has always ha<l consider* 
able sympathy with the muss of the people. It was uutil the Reform* 
ation a despotism with democratic leanings aud republican institu* 
tions; for any priest, however }>oor, might become po{>e, if an able 
tusn. But it certainly sounds strange to find a Hth centary monk at 
one with Dr. Karl Marx.— En.] 
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you must do tBo like. Ho will then ask tho reason of 
this, and wo Avill answer, * Bocaiiso yon aro a leper and 
his fear -will ct^rtainly ocK'asion it: ‘ for/ says IlipjKK^ratos, 
* ho who f(!iar8 leprosy will through fear l»ooomo a Iojku’.* 
Thus diseased, no one will api^roach him.” And so it was 
done.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, by tho three physicians, who iiifoelcd the 
fourth, throo view's arc Bignilied—tin' devil, the world, and 
the flesh.’ Tho fourth ]ihysician is a gtK)d (-hriblirtu. 


TALE CXXXUL 

OF SPIRITUAL FUIKNDSmr. 

A KiNt: had two n^oyhoiindH, whom ho kejit alternately 
chainc<l iij). As long us they wero thus fastoned they 
mutually lov»‘d and fawned upon eaidi other, hut no 
Krx)Dor were they unloosed than they exliiluted tho most 
deadly Bigns of mutual hostility. Tlio Icing was much 
concerned at this; Ihjcuuso m'Iicu ho would have courscMl 
with them, ami fur that purpose set them at UlKjrty, they 
fought so fiercely that lie was nnablo to follow his K])urt. 
d’his led him to wnsiilt some leaniod man, who rocorn- 
inondcd that tho first of tho dogs should bo oiicouijton»d 
by a strong and savage wolf; and then the sccMUid slionld 
Ix) encouraged to tho attack when his coinjwmiou was 
in danger of Ixiing defeated. For when tho lirst hjiw 
how the utlicr aided him, th(‘y would in future l»o friends. 
I’his was accordingly done; and as tho strength of tho 
first dog failed, tho second mtuj let loose, who, after a 
sevoro struggle, killed tho wolf. From this time, Iwund 

♦ [Compare the story in tho ilitopadetut, entitled “ Tho Ilrahntan 
and the Goat” in which throe knaves obtain a goat from a Brahtniii 
who was carrying it on his shoulders by successively OKking him why 
be carrltxl a dog {the dog being an imcloan animal). 800 the 
Jiook of Good Covimehf by P^win Arnold, p. KJO.—En.’’ 
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or unbound, thoy lived together in the most perfect 
friendship. 


APPLICATION. 

My bolovod, the king is Christ; the two dogs are tho 
sonl and body. If loosed by mortal sin, they are at war. 
The wolf is the devil, which being overcome, thoy live 
together in peace. 


TALE CXXXIV. 

OF CHUIST, WHO DIED INNOCENT. 

Senkca * relates that there was a law in some city, by 
which a knight was obliged to bo buried in armour; and 
further, that it was ordained if any one deprived tho dead 
man of tliis armour, ho should l)o put to death. It 
happened that a certain city was besieged by a tyrannical 
despot, who, planting ambuscades and pitfalls around the 
city, destroyed an indefinite number of tho inhabitants. 
Fear made them incapable of longer resistance; and, while 
thus situated, a noble and valiant knight entered the 
city, and compassionated tho distresses of tho despairing 
citizens. They humbly petitioned him to undertake their 
defence, and free them from the imminent peril in which 
they stood. “My friends,” replied he, “this cannot bo 
done, except by a strong hand; and you perceive I am 
unarmed. It is in vain, therefore, to expect that I should 
go out to fight.” “ My lord,” observed one of tho citkens, 
“but a few days since a knight was buried in this 
sepulchre, clad in most admirabm armour; take it, and 
save our city.” The knight assented, received the anus 
of tho deceased, and, encountering the enemy, put them 

• Scncca is cited hero, but I can give no reference. The story is 
a very singular one. In the old English €k$ta [seo tho Introduction] 
U forms the ** Scpenth Hydory ; ** aUhongh the terminaiion is somS" 
nrhat different The knight’s pleading is successful vith tho judge; 
but the accusers, taking upon theinsolves the cxocaticm of the Lavr^ 
slay him in opposition to aO justice. 
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to fliglit. He tken restored the arms to their Original 
position. But certain men, envious of the fame whiim he 
acquired by the exploit, accused him before the judge of 
having despoiled the dead of his armour contrary to lav»r. 
“ My lord,” answered he, of two evils, the greater is to 
bo avoided.* Now, I could not defend your city without 
armour; and having taken that of the deceased, I returned 
it when the exigence had CA>ascd. A thief would not havo 
acted in this manner; ho w,ould havo kept tlio arms, which 
I did not, and tlierefore merit rather recompense than 
charges of such a nature. Besides, if a house l)e on fire in 
tho midst of a city, would it not bo bettor that that single 
dwelling should bo, without dolajr, completely destroyed, 
before other houses catch fire and tho whole city is burnt 
to the ground ? Apply this in my case. AVns it not more 
l:>ojioficial tliat I should preserve your town by borrowing 
the armour than, by not borrowing, endanger all your 
lives?” “Away with liim, away with him,” shouted 
they who w'ore jealous and envious of his fame; “he 
deserves death ; away with him ! ” The judge could not 
resist their urgent jx-tition, and condemned him to death. 
Tho sontonco was accordingly executed, aud tho whole 
state lamented him with unfeigned regret. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the besieged city is tho world, l^lio 
knight without arms is Christ; tho armour is His hu¬ 
manity. Tho envious men aie Jews, who put Him to 
death. 


TALE CXXXV. 

OF CONSCIENCE. 

Augustine relates, in his work Dc Cioitatc Dei, that 
Lucretia, a noble Homan lady, was tho wife of 0alatinu8.t 
The latter invited to his oastlo Sextos, tho son of the 

* ‘‘De duobiui lualis majuB malum est vitandmn.” Hero h 
another Euglish proverb, “ Of two evils, chiiso tho least.” 
t Meaning CoUtUinu$, 
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Emperor Tarquinius, who became violently enamoiu’ed of 
his beautiful wife. Selecting a eeasonable opportunity, 
when botli Calatinua and the emperor had departed from 
Homo, ho returned to the above-mentioned castle, and slept 
there. During the night, not as a friend but foe, ho 
secretly entered the bed-chamber of Lucrotia, and putting 
one hand upon her breast, while lie held a drawn sword 
ill the otlior, said, “ Comply with my wd.shos, or I wdll kill 
you.” Rut she resolutely repelled him; and Sextus, 
enraged, assured her that ho would stah a slave and jdaco 
him in her hed, so that the world shonbl hediovo her 
guilty of the most low-lived and flagrant wickedness. At 
last Sextus, accomplishing his villainy, went away ; 
and the lady, full of tlio deepest grief, desj^atched letters 
to her father and husband, to her brothers, to tho ompcroi', 
together with tho prcxjonsiils; and when they were all 
ju’cscnt she spoke thus: “Not as a friend, but as a 
foe, Sextus entered my house. Calatinns, yonr bed has 
known the garments of a stranger;’'^ but though my 
body is violated, my mind is innocent. Acquit mo of 
crime, and I Avill provide my own punishment.” At 
those words, snatching a sword which she had hidden 
beneath lior robe, she plunged it into her breast. Tho 
assomblcd friends, taking up tho weapon, swore by tho 
blood of tho injured Liicrctia to drive tho family of tho 
Tarcpiins from Rome. And tlioy did so. As for Sextus, 
tho author of this tragedy, ho w'as miserably slaughtered 
not long after.t 

* “SciftB tu, 0 Calat.iiio, vestinmita viri alkui in lecto tno/msse 
a refined expreebion, nud little according with tho usual indelicacy of 
tho age. 

[If Mr, Swan had turned to his Livy he would there have found 
tho cause of this unusual “ refinement.” Tho passage i.s nothing but 
a distorted echo of tho well-known *‘ vostigiu viri ulieiii, Collatiuc, in 
Iceto Bunt luo” (Lir. i. .^>7, .'>8).—Ed.] 

t This story is from !St. Au.stin’s City of God. 

“ A more classical authority for this story, had it been at hand, 
would have been slighted for St. Austin’s City or God, which was tho 
favourito spiritual romance; and which, as the transition from religion 
to gallantry was anciently very easy, gjivo rise to the famous old 
French roinnucc, called tho CrrY or Ladees.”—Wabton. 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, Luoretia is the soul; Sextus is the dovil ; 
and the castle represents the heart, into which ho outors. 
I’ho sword is penitence. 


, TALE CXXXVI. 

OF VIGILANCF IN OUIl CALLING. 

A TiiiKF went one night tn the house of a ricli man, and 
scaling tlio roof, peeped through a hole to cxaniino if any 
part of the family were 5 'et stimng, Tlie master of the, 
house, suspecting something, said secretly to his wife, 
“ Ask mo ill a loud voice how 1 acipurcd tho property I 
possess, and do not desist until I bid you.” 'idio woman 
complied, and began to vociferate, “My dear liusband, 
pray tell me, since you never were a merchant, how you 
obtained all tho wcaltli whicli you have now collected.” 
“Foolish woman,” answered lier liushand, “do not ask 
such questions.” But she persisted in lier inquiries; and 
at length, as if ovorajmo by her urgency, ho said, “ Keep 
what i am going to tell you a secret, and your curiosity 
shall 1)0 gratitiod.” 

“ Oh, trust me.” 

“ Well, then, you must know that I wa.s a thief, and 
obtained what 1 now enjoy by nightly depredations.” 
“ It is strange,” said tho wife, “ that y'ou were never 
taken.” “ Why,” replied he, “ my master, who was a 
skilful clerk, taught me a particular word, which, when 
I ascended tlio tojis of i)eoi)lc’8 houses, I ijronounecd seven 
times, and then got down into tho house by the rays of 
the moon and took wliat I wanted, and then in like 
manner ascended again without danger and departed.” 

“ Tell mo, I conjure you,” returned tho lady*, “ what t^t 
powerful word was.” “ Hear, then; but never mention 
it again, or we shall lose all our projicrty.” “ Bo sure of 
that,” said tbe Udy ; “ it shall never bo repeated.” 

It 
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“ It was—is there no one within hearing ?—the mighty 
word was ‘ Saxlem.* ’* 

The lady, apparently quite satisfied, fell asleep; and 
her husband feigned it. He snored lustily, and the thief 
above, who had heard their conversation with much 
pleasure, attempting to take hold of a moon-ray and 
repeating the charm seven times, relaxed the hold both of 
hands and foot, and lot liimself drop throtigh the skylight. 
He fell with a loud thud, and in tlio fall dislocated his leg 
and arm, and lay half dead upon the floor. The owner of 
the mansion, hearing the noise, and well knowing the 
reason, though he })rotcrided ignorance, asked what was 
the matter. “ Oh ! ” groaned the suffering thief, “ the 
words of your tale have deceived mo.” The man captured 
him, and had him susiKmded on a cross in the morning.* 

Al'I'lJCATION. 

My beloved, the thief is the devil; the liouso is the 
human heart. The man is a good prelate, and his wife is 
the Church. 


TALE CXXXVII. 

OF CHRIST'S CLEMENCY. 

In the chronicles of Eusebius we read of an emperor who 
governed the Roman people with the greatest equity, 
sparing none, whether rich or jKK)r; but measuring the 
punishment according to the extent of the crime. The 
factious senators, however, deposed him, and obliged hiih 
to flee in poverty from the kingdom. Immediately ho fled 
to Constantine, and, entering into a close compact with 
him, on all occasions conduct^ himself so boldly and pru¬ 
dently, that ho succeeded him to the sovereignty of the 
empire. Then assembling an army, he besieged the dty 

* SenwthiQg like this story is in the Directorium Humanm Viimt 
the Latin version from the Hebrew of PiljMiy, Sec olso Le Grand, 
FaW. iii. 28& 
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of Boise; and» when the Bomaiis wore unable to escape, 
but were always captured by him, tlio people sent out to 
him their senators, and young men and women, with their 
feet bare, who prostrated themselves before him, and 
humbly ro<]|^ucsted the forgiveness which ho refused to 
grant. At length they despatched liis parents, who woro 
resident in the city, alone upon this embassy. His mother 
wept and entreated; conjuring him by the breasts wliich 
ho had sucked, to spare the jdaoo of his nativity. ITnablo 
to resist the force of natural affection, ho ])ardoucd on lier 
account their offences. Ho then marched into ilio city, 
and was honourablv entertained.*"^ 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ; ilio city is the 
human heart, from which Ho is expelled; Constantine is 
God; the senators, etc., are the prophets, and patriarchs, 
and apostles. 


TALE CXXXVIll. 

OF SEVERITY, WHICH AVAILS LESS THAN KINDNESS. 

A CERTAIN king, named Medrus, liad an only son, whom ho 
constituted his heir. The son was ungrateful to his father, 
who punished him by immediate dismhorison. The son, 
thus circumstanced, fled to the King of tlio reraians, the 
rival mad enemy of his parent. He stated that ho was 
ready tc< servo him to the death; and declared himself 
r^idy to make war upon the author of Ids being. War 
was accordingly declared, and they fought together for 
some time with equal fortune. It happened that Medrus 
the king was grievously wounded, and the blood Rowed 
very copiously. Ho sooner bad his son perceived this, and 
reflected on it, then be straightw^ hurried to his faiher^s 
side, and attacking the troops of the Persian mouarcli, 

• Wo lia?e here a new rerwon of the etory of Coiiolantia, 
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put them to flight. After this, of course, tho compact was 
made void; and the son, returning to his father, meekly 
sought forgiveness, and obtained it. Thus, peace being 
established, ho was again constituted his father’s heir. 

APPLICATIOX. 

My beloved, tlie two kings are God and the devil. Tlie 
son is tho linmaTi soul, wliich OJirist (avIio is God), by tlio 
offusiou of Jlis blood, redeemed. 


TALE OXXXIX. 

OF THE soul’s WOUNDS. 

A[.KXANr>Kii the Great was lord of Ibe whole world. Ho 
o)ico colltHded a largo army, and besieged a certain city, 
around wliieli many kniglits and others were killed witli- 
ont any visilde wound. SInch Hur]nised at this, ho called 
together his jdiilosophcrs, and said, “ My masters, how is 
this ? My soldiers die, and there i.s no apparent wound ! ” 
“ No wonder,” replied tlioy ; “on tho walls of a city is a 
basilisk, (18) whoso look infects yoiir soldiers, and they 
die of the pestilence it creates.” “ And what remedy is 
there for this ? ” said the king. 

“ lMa(!e a mirror in an elevated situation between tho 
army and tho wall where tho basilisk is ; and no sooner 
shall bo liohold it, than his own look, reflected in tho 
mirror, will return upon himself, and kill him.” And so it 
was done.* 

* “CEliun, in hia Varifrug UMory, Jnentions a eerpont, wliich, 
appenring from tlio mouth of a ciivern, stopped tho uiaroh of Alex- 
nnder’e urwy through a spacious desert. I’he wild l>east8, sorpents, 
and birds, which Alexander encountered in mardiing through India, 
wore most extravagantly imogine<l by tho oriental fabulists, and form 
the chief wonders of that monarches romance.*’— Wakton. 

Amongst the fabulous monsters of old romance, the GnirpB (dis- 
tinguishcil from tho Griffin, or Gryphon) seems to be pre-eminent. 
In an old and very rare French romance there is a curiotia description 
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APPLICATION, 

My belovod, look into tlio glass of reflectim, and, bv 
rcniombranco of human frailty, destroy tho vices which 
time elicits. 


TALE GXL. 

OF i:QriTv\ 

Thk Einj^cror lloraclins, amongst many otlu'r virtues, was 
remarkal>lo for his intloxi])lo justice. It l»a|)jtene(l that a 
certain man nccnacd a knifrlit of tlio mnnler of anotlior 
knight, in this form :—“ Tliey two w(uit out, in C'<jmpany 
with another, to war; but no battle was fought. Ifo, how¬ 
ever, returned without liis companion ; and, therefore, wo 
l3<diovo that ho murdered Jiim.” I’lin king apjiearcd satis¬ 
fied witli tho inference, and commanded the prisoner to l>o 
executed. But tis they approached tlio place of execution, 
they behold tho lost kuiglit advancing towards tlicm,ulivo 

of tliiif creature, wliicli the reader may Ikj plciMied to see. “ To 
you an ide^i of the nature of tliis kind of nionfitrous ser}K)nt, know 
that its body is ns strong ns un enraged bull. Ifo lias a human face ; 
but instead of a nose ho has tho beak of an eagle, llo jkjshcmhcs a 
goose’s eyes, an ass’s crars, and tho teeth of a dog. His tongue is long 
and venomous; with which, when ho is eliafed, lio darts a prcKligioiis 
number of firo-brands united with a smoko so fetid, that it is enough 
to iufoct a whole city. Uo has the logs, feet, and claws o£ a lion; u 
dragon's tail, which is as loug as a lance. His back is armed with a 
scale so hard, that no steel, however excellently tempered, is able t<* 
penetrate. Moreover, tho shoulders are Ornamented with tho strong 
wings of a Griffin, which enable him to cleave tho air even tdoto rapidly 
than was possible to the cunning Daedalus, or to the horse of I’acolot ” 
(fol. x). Tho full title of the very curious and entertaining work from 
which the quotation is taken is os follows:—‘‘liE pnu.Mii£n tauius i>k 
l/mSTOtKS KT AKOTENNB OBONIQUK UK GeUAUU D’EuriUlATK, DVC DB 
Boubgoxgue : traUant, pour la plug part, $on origine, ieunegm, amofg et 
chewdereux faitz darmes: auec rencontres, el auanturez merueiUefues, 
de plmieurg Cheualicrg, et grang geigneurg de son tempg: Mig de non- 
umu en nogtre vulgaire Francoyg.* Babis, 1.'>49. But the Colophon 
speaks of twelve l^ks, and wo have here the first only. It is in Sion 
CSollege library. 
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and well. The judge, enraged at this interruption of the 
Hontenco, said to the accused, “ I order you to bo put to 
death, because you are already condemned.” Then turning 
to the accuser, “ And you also, because you are the cause 
of his death.” “ And you, too,” addressing the restored 
knight—“ heeauso you were sent to kill a knight, and you 
did not.” * 


APPLICATION. 

My hclovcd, the king is (lod: the first two knights, 
liody and soul. 'J'ho third is any prelate. 


TALE CXLL 

OF GOOD ADVICE. 

t 

In the reign of the Emperor Fulgentius, a certain knight, 
iiamctl Zedeeliias, married a very lieautiful but imprudent 
wife. In a cevtaiu chamber of their mansion a serjxmt 
dwelt. Now, the knight’s vehement inclination for tonma- 
raents and jousting luonght him to extreme poverty: he 
grieved iinmcKlerately, and, like one who was desperate, 
walked backward and forward, ignorant of what he should 
do. Tho serpent, beholding his misery, like the ass of 
Balaam, was on that occasion miraculmisly gifted with 
a voice, and said to tho knight, “Why do you lament? 
Take my advice, and you shall not repent it. Supply me 
every day with a certain quantity of sweet milk, and I 
will enrich you.” This promise exhilarated tho knight, 
and he faithfully followed tho instructions of his subtle 
friend. The consequence was that he had a beautiful 
soh, becaine cxo^ingly wealthy. But it happened 
that his wife one day said to him, “Hy lord, 1 am sure 

* This is justice yfiih a vengeance. 

This story is told by Sonera of Oneius Piso, Dj Ira. lib. i. 0. S, 
and it is found in Chauc^s 'Sompnour’s Tol^ who mentions the 
same authority. 
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tliat serixMit has groat riohos hidden in the chamber whore 
ho dwells. Let ns kill him and got possession of the 
whole.” I’ho advice jdoased the knight, and at the request 
of liis wife ho took a hammer to destroy the serpent, and 
a vessel of milk. Allured by the milk, it put its head 
out of the hole, as ifc had been accustomed; and the knight 
lifted the liammer to strike it. " The serpent, observing 
his perfidy, suddenly drew back its head; and the blow 
fell upon the vessel. No sooner had lie done this, than 
his ofispring died, and he lost everything that he formerly 
possessed. The wdfo, taught by their common loss, saitl 
to him, “ Alas ! I have ill counsoUod you ; but go now to 
the hole of the serpent, and humbly acknowle<lgo your 
offence. Poradvonture you may find grace.” The knight 
complied, and standing before the dwelling-place of the 
serpent, shod many tears, and entreated that ho might 
once more 1x3 mode ricli. “ I see,” answered the serpent, 
“ I see now that you are a fool, and will always be a fool. 
For how can I forget that blow of the hammer which you 
designed mo, for which reason I slow your son and took 
away your wealth ? There can bo no real peace between 
ns.” The knight, full of sorrow, replied thus : I promise 
the most unsliaken fidelity, and will never meditate the 
slightest injury, provided I may this once obtain your 
grace.” “ My friend,” said the seriient, “ it is the nature 
of my speeios to 1x3 subtle and venomous. Lot what I 
have said suffice. The blow offered at my head is fresh 
upon my recollection; get you gone before you receive an 
injury.” The knight departed in great affliction, saying 
to his wife, “ Fool that I was to take thy counsiel! ” But 
ever afterwards they lived in the greatest indigence. (19) 


Al’l'MCATlON. 

My beloved, the king is God; the knight is Adam, who 
by fallowing his wife’s advice lost Paiadise. The serpent 
in the chamber signifies Christ retained in the huinaii 
heart, by virtue of baptism. 
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TALE CXLIL 

OF THE SNAKES OF THE DEVH.. 

A CERTAIN powerful king planted a forest, and surroundetl 
it with a wall. Ho stocked it with various animals, in 
which ho took infinite pleasure. It happened tliat ono 
iKiing discovered meditating traitorous designs, his pro- 
jMU'ty was confiscated, and liiinsclf banished the land. 
This person, therefore, provided various kinds of dogs and 
nets, and w'cnt privately into the royal forest to take and 
destroy tho animals which it contained. Tho names of 
liis dogs were Kiclier, Emuleym, JIauegitF, Baudyn, Cris- 
mel, Egofyn, Bcamis, and Bcnelcn.* By means of these 
ilogs and the nets he destroyed every animal in tho forest. 
The king was greatly enraged at this circumstance, and 
said to his son, “ My dear son, arm yourself; call out tho 
trooi»8,and slay this traitor, or drive him from the kingdom.*’ 
Tho youth answered, “ I am ivady to comply with your 
wishes; hut us 1 have heard that he is a man of exceeding 
prowess, it wimld bo advisable to conceal myself for a 
certain time, in company with a beautiful girl, whoso 
wisdom surpasses that of all others. I will convoiso with 
her, and then prepare myself for battle.” The father 
replied, “ Go to tho castle Varioch ; f there you will find 
a girl of inimitable prudence. By lier moans, you may 
send a defiance to our enemy, and I will then promote her 
to many honours.” This heard, tho son enterixl tho castle 
secretly, and was received by tho lady with great joy. 
Ho remained there some time, and then departed, armed 
with the i) 0 wcr of his father, against the traitorous de- 
s|.H)ilor of the royal forest. In tho end he overthrew him, 
cut off his head, and retunicd in triumph to tho king’s 
palace. 

* This tale sems to bo of Saxon origin. Many of the names are 
derivable from that language, as Richer, Hancgifi, Beamis, Renelen 
(perhaps from Sax. Benkl, cursor), Ac. 

[See Oeaterley, p. 2C4 .—Ed.] 

+ Query if from Sox. V®P» septem or bellum, and loc, jugnm ? 

[Tho Cologne edition, printed by Ulrio Eell (H90 ?)» omits rods 
ad costnim Varioch.”—Ew.l 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God ; the forest the world, 
whoso W'all is the divine precepts. The traitor is any 
evil Chi istian; the dogs and nets are vices; the son 
is Christ; and the castle, the Virgin Mary. 


TALE CXLIII. 

OF TUnilUll. 

A KINO made a hnv, by which wliosftever was suddenly to 
be put to death in tlie morning, Ixjforo sunrise should bo 
saluted wdth songs and trumpets, and, arrayed in black 
garments, should receive judgment. This king made a 
great feast, and convoked all the nobles <d’ his kingdom, 
who appeared accordingly. The most skilful iimsiciaus 
wore assembled, and there was much sweet melody.^ But 
the sovereign was discontented and out of humour; his 
countenaueo expressed intense sojtow, and sighs ami 
groans ascended from his heart. Tlie courtiers were all 
amazed, but none had the hardihood to imjuiie the cause 
of his sadness. At last they requested the king’s brotlier 
to ask the cause of his sorrow; ho madtj known to liim tljo 
surprise of his guests, and entreated that lie might undei- 
stand the occasion of his grief. “ Go home now,” answered 

* “ In the days of chivalry, a concert of a variety of instniments of 
miiKio coniitauily made a part of the solemnity ni' a sj»lon(ii(l IVaht. 
So in an imprinted metrical romance of Enuire, MSH., Coll. CaUq. A ‘J, 
fol. 72 a. 

“ ‘ Sir Lailorc let make a feast, 

That was fair and huncHt, 

With bis lord the king; 

There was much mimirchy^ 

Tromp-cn, tabors, and ftsaltery, 

Both harp and fiddl-c-ing: * ** 

** And in Chaucer’s January and May^ v. 12,'i4 

** ‘ At every course came the loud minstrelsy ’ ” 

Wahtok, 
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tho king; “ to-morrow you fihall know.” This was done. 
Early in tho inoming tho king directed tlie trunipots to 
sound before his brother’s house, and the guards to bring 
liim to tho court. Tho brother, greatly alarmed at tho 
sounding of tho trumpets, arose, and put on sablo vesture, 
WJion lio camo befoio tho king, the latter ooinmaridod a 
deep pit to bo dug, and a rotten cliair with four decayed 
feet to be slightly suspended over it. In this chair ho 
made his brother sit; above his head ho Ciiused a sword 
to hang, attached to a single silk thread; * and four men, 
each armed with an extremely sharp sword, to stand near 
liiiu, one before and one behind, a third on tho right hand, 
and tho fourth on the loft. When they were thus placsed, 
tho king said, “Tho moment I give tho word,strike him 
to tho heart.” Trumpets and all other kind of musical 
instruments were brought, and a table, covered with 
various dishes, was sot before him. “ My dear brother,” 
said tho king, “ what is tho occasion of your sorrow ? 
Here are the greatest delicacies—tho most enrapturing 
harmony; why do you not rejoice ? ” “ Ilow can I rejoice?” 
answered he. “ In tho morning tnimpots sounded for my 
death; and I am now placed upon a fragile chair: if I 
move over so little it will fall to pieces, and I shall fall 
into tho pit and never come ovit again. If I raise my 
head, tho weapon above will penetrate to my brain, 
llesidos this, the four torturers around stand ready to kill 
mo at your bidding. These things considered, were I 
lord of tho uuivei'se, I could not rejoice.” “Now, then,” 
answered tho king, “I will reply to your question of 
yesterday. I am on iny throne, as you on that frail cliair. 
For my body is its emblem, supjKirted by four decayed 
feet, that is, by tho four elements. Tho pit below me is 
licll; above my head is tho sword of divine justice, ready to 
take life from my body. Before mo is tho sword of death, 
which spares none, and comes when it is not expected; 
Ijohiud, a sword—that is, my sins, ready to accuse me at 
tlie tribunal of God. Tho weapon on tho right band is 

* This cirouixistance seems to appertain to the story of the tyrant 
Dionysius aD<l his flatterers. 

[For the veil-known story of the “ Bword of Iteiiioclcs,” referred 
to iu the above note, see Horace, Oarm. iii, 1,17 seq.—E».] 
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the devil; and that on the left is the wonuB which after 
death shall gnaw iny body. And, considering all these 
cii'CTimstauces, how can I rejoice? If you to-day feared 
me, who am mortal, how much more ought I to dread my 
Creator ? Go, dearest brother, and l)e careful that you do 
not again ask such questions.” The brother rose from his 
unpleasant seat, and rendering thanks to the king fur his 
life, firmly resolved to amend himself. All who were 
present commerded the ingenuity of the royal answer. (20) 


TALE CXLIV. 

OF THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE WORLD. 

In the reign of a certain king there hai)})oned a sudden 
and remarkable change, as from good to evil, from truth 
to falsehood, from strength to weakness, from justice to 
injustice. This mutaldenoss excited the king’s wonder; 
and inquiring the cause of four of the wisest philosophers, 
they went, after much deliberation, to the four gates of 
the city, and severally inscrilajd thereon throe causes. 
The first wrote—** Power is justice; therefore tlio land is 
without law. Lay is night; therefore there is no pathway 
through the land. The warrior flees from the battle; 
therefore the kingdom has no honour.” The second 
wrote—“One is two; therefore the kingdom is without 
truth. Tlio friend is an enemy; therefore the kingdom 
is without faith. Evil is good; therefore the kiiigdom is 
withdut devotion.” The third wrote—“ Heason is uidtt)d 
with licentiousness; therefore the kingdom is without 
name. A thief is set on high; therefore the kingdom is 
without wealth. The dove would become an eagle; there¬ 
fore there is no prudence in the land.” Tlio fourth wrote— 
“The will is a counsellor; therefore the kingdom is ill 
OfT^red. Honey ^ves sentence; therefore the kingdom 
is hadly governed. God is dead; therefore the whole 
Idngdom is full of sinners.” * 

* The application i$ lodg and nninteresting, and incapable of 
abridgment; 1 hare therefore thought it best to omit it entirely. It 
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TALE CXLV. 

OF SALVATION, 

Albeufus* relates that in the time of Philip there was 
a ]jathway lyiiifij between two mountains of Armenia, 
which htiu loiipj l)ecn nnnsetl. For the air of that country 
w’as HO pestilential, that whoscK'ver brcatlied it tlictl. The 
kin{4‘, therefore, w'as desirous of ascertaining the cause of 
the evil, but no one could discover it. At length Socrates 
was sent for, wlio roqiiestod liim to build a mansion c<iual 
in loftiness with the mountains. This was done ; and the 
]»hilosoj)hcr then constructed a mirror of steel, witli a per¬ 
fectly pure and polished surface, so that from every part 
the appearance of tlio mountains was reflected in it. 
Entermg the edifice, Socrates Iveheld two dmgons, one 
upon the mountain and the other in the valley, which 
simultanoously opened their mouths and drew in the air. As 
ho looked, a youth on liorseback, ignorant of the danger, 
wiNhed to pass that w^ay: suddenly lie fell from his horse 
and died inctmtinently. Socrates went ■without delay to 
the king, and declared wliat ho liad seen. Tlie dragons 
wore afterwards taken by a cunning trick, and instantly 
slain. Thus the ])aih over these mountains became safe 
and easy to all ■who passed by. 

contains, liowevcr, what may lead ns to suspect that certain of tbese 
tiles (though very f<!W, I IwHovo) oro of Gorman dori\'atiou. “Cora* 
says tho original, “ vulgaritcr: die achnoeJi tcil jUegen aUo fioch 
itU dt^ adlcr. Idoo uoncst discrctio,” Ac. So onoodition; two others 
read, ** Ifer trcul icylt rlmgen also hogc ah dcr amt aquila^ ideo, Ac.; 
and two (one of which belonged to Mr. Tyrwhitt, now in the hriti^ 
Mtuteum) have tho Latin translation, “ Culex cupit tarn altit volant, 
sicut ipsa aquilla.” Carabola above, I apprehend, should he 2*ared»dla, 
[Cl^terley, who has examined an enoriAous number MSS., 
states that tho proverb does not appear in one of them, but is an 
addition made by the editors of the prinle<l copies: ** Das Pprichwort 
kommt in den haudschrifien gar nicht vor” (Oe»L p. 262),—ICn.] 

* Afbertu$ was an abbot of Stade, and anthor of a chroniolo from 
Adam to 1256 
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APPLICATION, 

My beloved, tbo mountains are the noble and ]X)w©rful 
of tiio world; llio dragoons are pride and luxury. Tlio 
mirror is our Saviour Christ; and the edifice, a good life. 
Tbo young man who perished is a man killed by vanity. 
Socrates is a good prolate. 


TALE CXLYI. 

OF REBUKES TO PRINCES. 

Alhjustjnk tells UH in his 1kx)1v, De Civiiaia Dd, lliai 
Diomedes, in a piratical galley, for a long lime infested the 
sea, plundering and sinking many ships. Ileing captured 
hy ooiiimand of Alexander, ])efnro wliojn he was hrmight, 
the king inquired how ho dared to molest the seas. “H(nv 
darest thnt,'* replied he, “ molest the earth? llceauso 1 am 
master only of a single galley, J am termed a r<»hljer; hnt 
you, who oppress the world witli lingo squadrons, are called 
a king and a compicror. AVould my fortuno ehange, I 
might Ixicomo lycttcr; and were you more unlucky, you too 
would have so much the worse name.” “1 will change 
thy fortune,” said Alexander, “ hist Fortuno should Vx) 
blamed by thy malignity.” Thus ho Ixicanio lich; and 
from a robber w'as made a prince and a dispcnscT of 
justice.* • 


APPUCATION. 

My Ixilovcd, the pirate in his galley is a sinner in the 
world; Alexander is a prelate. 

* “ St. Austin’s City of Uod is quoted for an answer of Diojocdei 
the pMo to king Alexander ’’—Wabtoh. 
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TALE CXLVII. 

OP THE POISONOUS NATUBE OF SIN. 

The enomios of a certain king wisliod to slay him, and 
Hinc*e lio was powerful they resolved to destroy him hy 
jH)isoii. .Some of them camo to the city where ho abtKle, 
arrayed in luiitible garments. Now, there was a fountain 
of water, from which the king frerpicntly drank, and they 
imjirognsitcd it with the poison. TliO king, ignorant of 
their treason, drank according to custom, and died. 

AlTLICAnON. 

The king is Adam; his enemies aio tlic devils ; and tlio 
fonntiiin is the human heart. 


TALE CXLVIIL 

OF THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN, 

Autos Gellios says of Amon,* who was extremely rich, 
tliat when he wished to jwiss from oiio kingdom to another, 
he hired a ship. Tho sailors designed to kill him for his 
wealth; hut ho obtained from them, that first ho should 
sing in honour of tho dolphins, which aro said to be much 
delighted witli the songs of men. When, tlieroforo, he was 
cast overboard, a doljdiin caught him up, and carried him 
to land; and while the sailors believed him drowned, ho 
was accusing thorn to tho king, by whom they were con¬ 
demned to death.t 

* [It is very strange that all tho printed editions should read 
Amon. except one which has Amor, when tbe story is that of Arion. 
Tho likeness between the throe notnes is so close we are almost 
forced to sxipposc that some of the early MSB. must have had the 
nnmo correctly. None of those examined by Oesterloy have it. The 
ed. princ. has Amor.— Ed.] 

t AuUis Gellios relates this story (iVbcf. Atfie, lib. xvL cap. xiX.) 
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APPLICATION. 

My lelovocl, the rich man is any virtuous jwrson; tho 
sailors arc devils; and tho king is God. * 


TALE CXLIX. 

OF VAIN GLORY. 

VALhiiuis records that a certain nt)hleinan iiKiuircd «>!' 
a idiilosophor how ho might jH^rpetuato liis name. Tie 
answered tliat if lie shouhl kill an illiisirioiis personagi*, 
his name would he eternally remendienMl. Hearing this, 
ho slew Philip, the father of Alexander the Groat. But 
ho afterwards ciuiic to a miserahlo end.* 


APPLICATION. 

My heloved, tho nohleman is any one who seeks ii 
worldly name hy had means. 

from IIorcMlotuBjin whom it is now extant (lib. viii.) Tliia charactor 
of tho dolphin has l>ccn often alluded to. 

“.Sweet sir, ’tis nothing ; 

fttraight comes a dolphin, playing ncjar your ship, 

Having his crooked back up, and presents 
A feather l)ed to waft yo t<» the shore 
As easily as if you slept i’ ih* court.** 

Ford, The Lovej-*$ Melancholy, Act i.^c. it 

{Tho reference to Honklotus ia erroneously given. It should Ijo 
H erod, i. 23, 24, ry Xlyovai KoplvBiot k.t.K — Ed.] 

* Tliia eurions anecdote ia recorded of I'nuBanijis, in tho eighth 
book of Valerius Maximus, Do Cupiditatc Glorix, cap, xlv. 
Exter. 4. 

“ Nam duin Hermoclea peroontatus osset, modotndfUo darut 

ponet emdere, atque is Tcspondisset, *i iUuitrem virum ulupaem occidU^ 
ietf ftUurum id gloria ad ipmrn redundaret : continue Philippum 
ihteremit. Et qiiidem quod petiorat, assccutns est. Tara onim so 
|(aTricidio, qnam Philippas virtute, notuin postcris rcildidit,*’ 
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TALE CL 

OF CELESTIAL DEW. 

Pr.iNv says tliat thoro is a certain land in which neither 
(low nor rain falls. Consoquontly, thoro is a goiioral arid- 
ncss; but in this country thoro is a single fountain, fnun 
which, when people would draw water, they are accus¬ 
tomed to approach witli all hinds of musicjal instruments, 
and so march around it for a length of time. The imdody 
which they thus produce causes tho water to rise to the 
inoutJi of tho spring, and makes it flow forth in grout 
jihundaneo, si> that all men are able to obtain as much us 
they will.* 


APPLICATION. 

My 1 HjloVi'd, the arid land is man; tlio fotiiilain, GckI ; 
the musical instruments, devotional exorcises. 


TALE CLL 

OF A SINFUL AN1> I.KPllOUS SOUL. 

In the kingdom of a certain prince there wore two knights, 
one of whom was avaricious, and the other envious. Tho 
former hud a hcautiful wife, whom every one admired and 
loved. But tho h{K)uso of the latter was ugly and dis- 
agrooablo. Now, tho envious knight had a piece of land 
adjoining tho estate of his covetous neighlKmr, of which 
the last exceedingly desired passession. ITo made him 
many offers, but the envious person invariably i-efused to 
sgU his inheritance for silver or gold. At lust, in the envy 
of his soul, he meditated how to destroy tho licauty of the 

♦ I am imtiLle to find this accoimt in Pliny. In the second book, 
cap. ciii., and in tho thirty-first, cup. ii-, the reader will monv 
wonderful jm>p<>rtiea of fountains, but Uiatof j;iishmg forth to musical 
sounds appeareth not 
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wife of tho covotouB knight, and offered him the land on 
condition of enjoying his wile for one night. The cove¬ 
tous wretch immediately assented; and bade his wife 
submit hoi*8olf to his will. This dialKtlical contract ad¬ 
justed, tho envious knight instantly infected himsolf with 
the leprosy, and communicated tho disease to tho la<ly, for 
which he assigned the following reason. He said that, LKiing 
tilled with envy at the beauty and grace wbioli he observed 
in his neighbours wife, while liia own w’as so deformed 
and hateful, ho had resolved to remove tho disparity. Tho 
lady wept exceedingly ; and related to her husband what 
had hapjiencd. This troubled him, but ho bethought liim- 
self of a romody. As yet,” said lu?, “ no symptoms of llie 
disorder are iHjrceptihlc. At a short distance Irom hence, 
there is a largo city, and in it a uuivorsity. Go there ; 
stand in the public way, and outicc every passenger to 
you. By this moans, you will free yourself from tho dis¬ 
temper.’’ * The lady did as slio was directed; and tho 
(unperor's son, luissing by, fell violently in lovo with her. 
Afraid to infect a person so near the throne, she resisted 
Ills advances, and informed him that she was a leper. This, 
however, altered not the feelings of tlie young man; and 
accordingly tlie leprosy of tlio woman adJiercd to liini. 
Ashamed of what had V>cfallcn, and at tho stuue time 
tearful of discovery, he went to his mistress, and abcxlo 
with her. This circumstance she stated to her husband, 
and ho, much troubled, set his l)cd-ehaml)cr in order, and 
there tho princx) dwelt in the strictest seclusion, attended 
ujioTi only by the lady. Hero he contiiiue<l seven years. 

ft chanced in the seventh year that there was an in¬ 
tolerable heat, and the lepi’ous roan had a vessel of wino 
standing by his side, designed to refresh his exhausted 
spirits. At this moment a servient came out of tho 
ganlen, and, after bathing itself in tho vessel, lay down 
at the lx)ttom. The prince, awaking from sleep, under 
tho influence of an excessive drought, took up the vessel 
and drank; and, without knowing it, swallowed tho 
serpent. I’hc creature, finding itself thus unexjiectedly 
imprisoned, Ix^gan to gnaw his Ixiwels so grievously as to 

* For an account of the leproity sco Nolo 13; the aiirihitted 

|o it are as whiiubirul os fabulous. 
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put ilu.i leper to ineonceivrtblu anguitili. Tliu lady greatly 
eoiujuiBHionatcd him; aiul, iiuleed, for tluw daya, lie was 
an object of pity. On the fourth, however, an emetic iKiing 
adininistcrea, ho vomited, and cast up, ti'gother with 
tlic inward disease, the Horjient which ha<l tormented him. 
Immediately the ])ain coaHcd ; and by little and little the 
lojnofty loft him. In seven days his flesh was us free 
from tlu' disorder us the tlesli of a child ; and the lady, 
much dtsliglibnl, clothed Inm in sumptuous apparel, and 
])re8ented him a Ixiautiful war-horse, on which he returned 
to the emperor, lie was received with all honour, and 
after his lather’s death ascended the throne, and ended 
his days in peace. 

ArriJCATiox. 

My beh»ved, the two knights are tlio devil and tlie tirst 
man. ^I’he fiisi, (uivious of human ha]>pine.ss, possesses a 
dclbrim'd wih\ that is, pride; tlm second Imd a beautiful 
wife, wliicli is the soul. IMie lc]>rosy is iiiicpnty, which 
ilrove us fiijin ]\iradise into tlic university of tlie world. 
'I’lie son of tlu' ciujMuor is (’bri^i, \Nlio took upon Himself 
oiir nature, but by JTis siiffen’ugs freed us from the <‘on- 
se(jiimicc of bin. As the Iciier thirsted, so did C’ln ist lliirst 
upon the cross; but not for icinv : it was for the salvation 
<»f our souls. The s<*rj>cnt is ITis crucifixion; the war- 
horse, the divine and human natme, wdth which IIo 
ascended into heaven. 


TALE OLIL 

OF ETERNAL I)f>TRirOTlON. 

A rRiNCb:, immod Cleoiiitus, wishing to give instructions 
to certain of his subjects who were beleaguered by an 
ciuuny, ordered a soldier to go to the place attacked. In 
order to insult the boleaguerors, he divotded an inscription, 
skilfully fastened ujxm some arrow's, to lie prepared, and 
shot amongst the hostile armies. It ran thus; “ Have 
hope in tlie Ixird, and Ikj faithful; Ciconitus oouics in 
l>erson to raiiEte the siege.” 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the princ^o is Cliriat; the people besieged 
ttix3 siiniors; and the beloaguorors, tlio devils. The mes¬ 
senger is a preacher. 


TALE OLIII. 

OF TEMPORAL TRIBUf-ATlON. 

Antkkjuus, the king of Antif>ch (from whom the city 
takes its name), had a danghtcT of sucli nncoinmon beauty, 
tliat when she oiiino of marriageable years, she was sought 
aftor with the greatest eagerness. Jlut f)u whom to liostow 
lier was a source of much anxiety to tlio king ; and, from 
frequently fxmtemplating the exquisite loveliness of her 
face, the delicatjy of her form, and the excellence of her 
<UHjK»sition, he l>egan to love her with more than a fatlier’s 
love. He burned with an unhallowed flame, and would 
have excited a simultaneous feeling in his daughter.* 
kShc, however, courageously iHTsovcrcd in the path of duty, 
until at length violence aiwuiqdishcd what persuasion 
hail in vain struggled to effect. Thus situahid, she gave 
a loose to lier tears, and wept in an agony of the bitterest 
sorrow. At this moment her nurse entered, and asked, 
the oecasit)!! of her uneasiness; she replied, “ Alas, my 
l^elovod nurse, two noble names have just perished.” “ Dear 
lady,” returned the other, “ why do you say so ? ” *She 
told her. “ And what accursed demon has l>eeu*busyy” 
tisked the nurse. “ Where,” replied the lady, “ where is 
my father? I have no father; in me that sacred name 
has perished. But death is a remedy for all, and 1 will 
die.” The nurse, alarmed at what she hoard, 8(K>tlied her 
into a less desperate mo<Kl, and engaged her word not to 
seek so fearful a relief. 

• “ This king unt4> him took a phoore, 

Who died and left a female heir, 

8o buxom, hlithc, and fnfl of face, 

As Ucaven luul lent her all ili» grace/’ 

BHAxettPEAite. IWielci, 
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In the mean time the impious parent, assuming the 
specious garb of hypocri 83 % exhibited to the citizens the 
fair example of an honest life. In secret he exulted at 
the success of his iniquity, and reflected upon the best 
means of freeing his unhappy daughter from the numerous 
suitors who honourably desired her hand. To effect this, 
he devised a new scheme of wickedness. He proposed 
certain questions, and annexed to them a condition, by 
which whosoever furnished an appropriate answer should 
espouse the lady; but failing, should be instantly decapi¬ 
tated. A multitude of crowned heads from every quarter, 
attracted by her unmatchable beauty, proven ted 1 hem- 
selves ; but they were all put to death. For, if any tme 
chanced to develop the horrid secret, ho was slain equally 
^vith him who failed, in order to prevent its being divulged. 
Then the head of the victim blackened upon the gate* 
The suitors, therefore, naturally’ less; for, perceiving 
80 many ghastly countenances |>eering above them, their 
courage quailed, and they returned hastily to their several 
homes. 

Now, all this was done that he who had produced this 
scene of wickedness might, continue in uninterrupted pos¬ 
session. After a short time, the young prince of Tyre, 
named Apollonius, well-lettered and rich, sailing along 
the coast, disembarked and entered Antioch. Approaching 
the royal presence, ho said, “Hail, oh king! I seek thy 
daughter in marriage.” The king unwillingly heard him 
commiinicafo his wishes, and fixing an earnest look upon 
the 3 'oung man, said, “Dost thou know the conditions?” 
“ I do,” answered he boldl 3 % “and find ample confirmation 
at your gates.” * The king, enraged at his firmness, re- 
tuincd, “Hoar, then, the question—*I am transported 
with wickedness; I live upon my mother’s flesh. 1 seek 
my brother, and find him not in the offspring of my 

• “ He made a law 
(To keep her still, and men in awe). 

That whoso asked her for his wife. 

His riddle told not, lost his life: 

So for her many a wiglit did die. 

As yon grim looks do testify.” 

Sbaeespeaqx. PericUt, 
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mother/ ” * The youth received the question, and went 
from the presence of the king; and after duly consideiing 
the matter, by the good providence of God, discovered a 
solution. He immediately returned, and addressing tho 
incestuous wretch, said, “ Thou hast proposed a question, 
oh king I attend my answer. Thou hast said, ‘ I am iran$- 
poried mih wickedness^ and thou hast not lied: look into 
thy heart. *I live upon my mother's fleshy —look upon thy 
daughter.” The king, hearing this explication of the 
riddle, and fearing the discovery of his enormities, re¬ 
garded him with a wrathful eye. “ Young man,” said he, 
“ thou art far from tho truth, and deservest death; but 
I will yet allow thee tho space of thirty days. Itecol- 
lect thyself. In the mean while, return to thy own 
counti-y; if thou findest a solution to tho enigma, thou 
shalt many my daughter; if not, thou slialt die.” t The 
youth, much disturbed, called his company together, and 
hastening on board his own vessel, immediately set sail. 

No sooner had he departed, than the king sent for his 
steward, whoso name was Taliarchus, and spoke to him 
in this manner; “ Taliarchus, you are the most faithful 
repository of my secrets; you know, therefore, that the 
A|)ollouius of Tyre has found out my riddle. Pursue 

* “ [Pericles reads the riddleJ] 

I am no viper, yet I fe«d 
On mother’s flesh whicli did me breed; 

I sought a husband, in which labour, 

I found that kindness in a father. 

He’s father, son, and husband mild, 

I mother, wife, and yet his child. 

How they may be, and yot in two, • 

As you will lire, resolve it you.” 

SHARE8PBA3St Periclst, 
t ** Ant. Young prince of Tyre, 

Though by tlie teuour of our strict edict, 

Your expositiun misinterpreting, 

We might proceed to cancel of your days; 

Yet hope, succeeding from so fhir a treo 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise: 

Foiij days longer we do respite you; 

If by which time our secret be undone,. 

This mercy shows, we’ll joy iu such ft son; 

And, until then, your entertain shall be. 

As doth befit our honour and your wortL” iZu'd, 
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liini inHtantly to Tyre, and destroy him either with the 
sword or with poison. When you return, you shall receive 
a liberal recompense.” Taliarchus, arming himself, and 
providing a sum of monej', sailed into the country of the 
young man.* 

When Apollonius reached his own homo, he opened his 
coffers, and searched a variety of books upon tlie subject 
ill question, but he still adhered to the same idea. “ Un¬ 
less I am much deceived,” said ho to himself, “king 
Antiochus entertains an impious love fur his daughter.” 
And continuing his reflections, he went on, “ What art 
thou about, Apollonius? thou hast resolved his problem, 
and still he has not given thee his daughter. Therefore, 
God will not have thee die.” Commanding his ships to 
be got ready, and laden with a hundred thousand measures 
of corn, and a great weight of gold and silver, with many 
changes of garments, he hastily embarked during the night, 
in company with a few faithful followers. They put to 
sea immediately; and much wonder and regret arose the 
next day among the citizens respecting him. For he was 
greatly beloved amongst them; and such was their sorrow, 
that the barbers, for a lengtli of time, lost all their occu¬ 
pation ; public spectacles were forbidden ; the baths were 
closed, and no one entered either the temples or taber 
nacles. 

While these things were going on, Taliarchus, who had 
been despatched by Antiochus to destroy the prince, ob¬ 
serving every house shut up, and the signs of mourning 
general, asked a boy the occasion of it. “ Sir,” replied he, 
“are you ignorant of this matter, that you ask me? 
Understand, then, that Apollonius, prince of this country, 
having returned from a visit to King Antiochus, is no¬ 
where to be found.” Much i*ojoiced at what he heard, 
Taliarchus returned to his vessel, and sailed back again to 

• Enter Thaliard. 

Thai. Doth your highness call ? 

Ant. Thaliara, you^re of our chamber, and our mind 
Partakes her private actions to your secresy; 

And for your faithfulness we will advance you. 

Thaliard, behold, here’s poison and here’s gold; 

We hate the prince of Tyre, nnd thou must kill him.” 

Shakebi'EABe, Peridee 
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his own country.* Presenting himself to the king, ho 
exclaimed, “ Bo happy, my lord; Apollonius, through 
dread of you, is not to bo found anywhere.’* He has fled,” 
retni-ned the king; “biit long he shall not escape me.” 
And he immediately put forth an edict to this effect: 
“ Whosoever brings before me the traitor Apollonius 
shall receive fifty talents of gold; but whosoever presents 
me with liis head shall bo rewarded with a hundred.” 
’Phis tempting proposal stimulated not only his enemies, 
but his pretended friends, to follow him, and many dedi¬ 
cated their time and activity to the pursuit. They 
traversed sea and land, near and remote cuuniries, but 
ho fortunately escaped their search. The malicious kin{| 
fitted out a navy for the same purpose, and commanded 
them to proceed with the utmost diligence in their 
employment. 

Apollonius, however, arrived safely at Tharsus, and 
walking along the shore, ho was distinguished by a certain 
slave of his own household, called Elinatus, "f who hap- 
IKjned that ver 3 ’' hour to have reached it. Approaching, h(3 
made obeisance to the prince, and Apollonius, recognizing 
liirn, returned his salute as great men are wont to do ; for 
he thought him contemptible. The old man, indignant at 
his reception, again saluted him, “ Hail, King Apollonius ! 
Return my salute, and despise not poverty, if it bo orna¬ 
mented by honest deeds. Hid you know what I know, you 
would he cautious.” “May it please you to tell me what 
you know?” answered the prince. “ You are proscriljed,” 
ndurnod the other. 


• “ 27iaZ. Well, I perceive 
I i-hall not be hang’d now, nlihoiigli I would; 

But since he’s gone, the king it sure must please, 

He ’scaped the land, to perish on the seas.— 

But ril present me.—Peace to the lords of 'J'yre! 
i/ieZ, Ijord Thaliard from Antiochus is welctane. 

Thai. From him I come 
With message unto princely Pericles; 

But since my landing, as I have understood 
Your lord has took himself to unknown travels, 

My message must return from whence it came.” 

SfiAKEsvEAiiK, Vttrirlei. 

t Culle«l Hellanicus in the Latin copy of 1505 
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“ And who shall dare proscribe a prince in his own 
land?” 

“ Antiochns has done it.” 

** Antiochus! For what caiise ? ” 

“ Because you sought to be what the father of his 
daughter is.” 

“ And what is the price of my proscription ? ” 

“ He who shall take you alive is to receive fifty talents 
of gold; but for your head he will have a liundred. And 
therefore 1 caution you to bo upon your guard.” 

Saying this, Elinatus went his way. Apollonius re¬ 
called him, and prol&ered the hundred talents of gold 
which had been set upon his head. “ Take,” said he, “ so 
much of my poverty; thou hast merited it: cut off iny 
liead, and gratify the malicious king. You jxissess the 
sum, and still you arc innocent. 1 engage you, therefore, 
of my own free will, to do so great a pleasure to him who 
socks my destruction.” “ My lord,” answered the old man, 
“ far bo it from mo to take away your life for liire; the 
friendship of good men is of more value, and cannot he 
bought.” Then, returning thanks to the pririeo for his 
munifi(xuice, he departed. But as Apollonius tamed, on 
the shore, he perceived a person named Stranguilio ap¬ 
proaching him with a sorrowful aspect, and eveiy now 
and then uttering a deep lament. “Hail, Stranguilio!” 
said the x)rince. “ Hail, my lord the king I ” was his replj'. 
“ Y^ou appear concerned ; tell me what occasions it ? ” 

“ To say tmth,” returned Apollonius, “ it is because 1 
have req^uired the daughter of a king in marriage, (^a)! 
I conceal myself in your country?” “ My lord,” answered 
Stranguilio, “ our city is extremely poor, and cannot sus¬ 
tain your attendants, in consequence of a grievous famine 
which has wasted the land. Our citizens are hopeless and 
helpless ; and death, with all its accoixmanying hoiTors, is 
before our eyes.” “ Give thanks to God,” replied Apol¬ 
lonius, “ who hath driven me a fugitive to your shores. If 
you will conceal my flight, I will present to you a hun¬ 
dred thousand measures of com.” Full of joy, Stranguilio 
prostrated himself at the feet of the prince, and exclaimed. 
“ l^fy lord, if you will assist our starving city we will not 
only conceal your flight, but, if necessary, unsheath our 
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fiwords in your d©f©nce.’^ , Apollonius, therefore, hastened 
into the foVum, and ascending the tribunal, spoke thus to 
the assembledj^jpulation: “Men of Tharsus, understand¬ 
ing that an afflicting dearth of provisions troubles you, I, 
Apollonius, proffer aid. I believe that you will not forget 
the benefit 1 render you, but conceal iny flight from those 
who unjustly pursue me. Ye know what the malice of 
Antit>chus aims at, and by what providence I am brought 
hither to relieve you in this terrible emergency. I present 
to you a hundred thousand measures of com at the |3riee 
I gave for it in my own country—that is, at eight pieces 
foi- each measure.^’ The citizens, delighted at what they 
hoard, gave thanks to God, and immediately prepared the 
corn for use. (21) 

But Apollonius, not forgetting the dignity of a king 
in the traffic of a merchant, returned the purchase-money 
to the state; and the people, struck with wonder at this 
unexpected instance of generosity, erected in the forum 
a chariot drawn by four horses, running side by side. 
In the car was a statue, representing Apollonius with his 
right hand rubbing the corn from the ear. Ilis left foot 
trampled upon it; and on tlie pediment they placed tho 
following inscription:— “Apollonius, pjunce ok Tyke, by 

A GIFT TO THE CITY OF ThaKSUS, PKE8EUVED ITS INHABITANTS 
FROM A CRUEL DEATH.” * A fow days afterwards, by tho 
advice of Stranguilio and his wife l)ionysia8,t the prince 
determined to sail for Pentapolis,^ a city of the Tyrrlieni, 

* And to remember what ho cIogb, 

Gild liis statue glorious.”—S hakespeabe. 

Gower says, 

“ It was of latten over-gilt.”— Conf. Amd/i. * 

t DloNYZA in Shakespeare. 

J PentapoUs was properly a country of Africa, and bo called fr in 
its five cities, Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemai's, Cyrene, and Apollonia it 
was also a country of Palestine. But I suppose a city of Tusoaiy 
is meant here, which was called by the name of Peniapolis. Mr. 
Stevens, however, says that it is an imaginary city, and its name 
probably borrowed from some romance. “ That the reader may know 
through how many redone the scene of this drama is dispersed, it is 
necessary to observe that Antioch was the metropolis of Syria; Tyre^ 
a city of Phoenicia in Asia; the metropolis of Cilicia, a country 

of Asia Minor; Mityhne^ the capital of Lesl>c8, an island in the .dCgeun 
Sea ; and Ephemi, the capital of Ionia, a country of licsser Asi^”— 
Stevens. 
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whoro he might remain in greater tranquillity and 
oi)ulcnce.* They brought him, therefore, with much 
(t€)romony to the sea-shore; and then bidding his hosts 
farewell, ho embarked. For three days and nights lie 
sailed with favourable winds; but after losing sight of 
the Tharsian coast, they veered round, and blew from the 
north with great violence. The rain fell in heavy showers, 
mixed with hail; and the ship was carried away by the 
fury of the storm. Dark clouds brooded over them ; and 
the blast, still increasing, threatened them with immediate 
death. I’he crow, imagining all was lost, caught hold of 
jdanks, and committed themselves to the mercy of the 
waves. In the extreme darkness that followed, all 
perished. But Apollonius, riding on a plank, was cast 
upon the rentapolitan shore; on which, after quitting the 
water, he stood thoughtfully, and fixing his eyes upon 
the ocean, now in a calm, exclaimed, “ Oh, ye faithless 
waves ! better had I fal leii into the hands of that savage 
king!—to whom shall I now go ? What country shall 
I seek? Who wdll afford succour to an unknown and 
helpless stranger?” As ho spoke this, ho beheld a young 
man coming towards him. lie was a robust, hard- 
favoured fisherman, clad in a coarse frock. Apollonius, 
driven by his distresses, humbly besought this man’s 
assistance, even with tears starting from his eyes. “Pity 


• (Dumb ehoic.) 

Enter at om door pERici.r!?, tnUiing trith Cleon; ail the train with 
them. Enter at auoOu‘r door a Gentleman^ trith a letter to Peuici-Es ; 
pEUiCLES nhows the letter to Cleon ; then gires the Messenger <t retnird, 
and knightu him.^ Exeunt VericUn, Cleon^ severally. 

Goto. Gofxl Hclicaue hath stay’d at hoiae, 

Not to oat honey, like a drone. 

From others’ labours; for tho’ he strive 
'J’o killen bad, keep goml alive ; 

And, to fulfil his jaince’ de.sirc, 

Sends word of nil that haps in Tyre: 

How Tluiliurd came full bent with sin. 

And hid intent to murder him: 

Aud tiiat iu ’I'harsus was not oe.st 
Ijouffer for him to make his rest: 

He. knowing so, put forth to seas. 

Whore wlieti men been, there’s seldom ease.” 

Sh A K F„'4i'EA n E, Pericles. 
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me,” said he, “whosoever thou art; pity a man stripi>ed 
of all hy 8hip\ereck—one to whom better days have bo(ni 
familiar, and who is descended from no ignoble family. 
Blit that you may know whom you succour, understand 
that I am a prince of Tyre, and that my name is Apollonius. 
Save, then, my life, I entreat you.” The fisherman, com¬ 
passionating his sufferings, brought him to his own roof, 
and placed such as ho had before him. And tliat there 
might be no deficiency in the charitable part he was 
acting, he divided his cloak, and gave one-half to the 
stranger; “ Take,” said the benevolent man, “ take what 
J can give, and go into the city; there, perhaps, you will 
find one with more power to serve you than I am. If you 
are unsuccessful in your search, return hither to me. 
What poverty can provide you shall share. Yet, should 
you hereafter be restored to your throne, do not forget 
or despise the coarse, threadbare cloak of the poor fisher¬ 
man.” * “Fear not,” said Apollonius; “should I prove 
ungrateful may I be shipwrecked again, nor find in my 
extremity a man like yourself.” As ho spoke, the fisher¬ 
man pointed out the way to the city gates, which Apol¬ 
lonius shortly entered. 

Whilst he reflected upon the path he should pursue, ho 
beheld a naked boy running along the street, having his 
head anointed with oil, and bound with a napkin.f The 
youth lustily vociferated, “ Hear, hear, pilgrims or 
slaves; whosoever would be washed, let him haste to the 
gymnasium.” Apollonius, according to the proclamation, 
entered the bath, and pulling off his cloak, made use <»f 
the water. Whilst he was doing this, ho cast his eyes 
around to discover some one of an equality with himself 
and at last Altistrates,J king of all that country, entered 
with a troop of his attendants. The king played witli 

• “ 2 FiaHi. Ay, but hark you, jny friend; ’twas we that ma<le up 
this garment through the rough saama of the waters; tliero are ccrlaiu 
condolements, certain vails. I hope, sir, if you thrive, you’ll remem¬ 
ber from whence you had it.”— Shakespeare, Pericles. 

f The custom of anointing the body after bathing is a well-known 
Eastern practice; but the nudity of the boy running through the 
streets with a proclamation, I do not exactly uriderstnuil. 

t Called by Shakespeare Simonides; but the ineideut following is 
omitted, and another used instead. 
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them at tennis; * and Apollonius running forward,^nght 
up the ball, and striking it with inconceivable skill and 
rapidity, returned it to the royal player. The king, 
motioning to his soiwants, said, “Give up your sport, 
give up your sport; for I suspect this youth is as good 
a player as I am.” ‘j’ Apollonius, flatter^ by this praise, 
approached the king, and catching up an unguent,+ with 
a dexterous hand anointed the king’s body. Then, having 
gratefully administered a bath, he de^mrted. After ho 
was gone, “I swear to you,” said his majesty to his 
surrounding friends, “ that I have never bathed so agree¬ 
ably as I have done to-day by the kindness of a youth 
whom I do not know. “Go,” added he, to one of the 


• “ Lwlum SpJiers:” 

t All extraot from Gower here, moy throw some ligiit upon tbe 
game alluded to:— 


And as it should tlien befall 
That day was set of such assise, 

Tliat they should in tlie land-c« guise, 

(As was heard of the people say) 

Their common game then play. 

And cried was, that tlicy should coma 
Unto the gara-e all and some; 

Of them that ben deliver and wite, 

To do such mastery as they might. 

They made them nalced (as they shnuM) 

For so that ilko gain-a would: 

And it was the custom-e and use, 

Amoug-e« them was no refuse. 

The flower of all the town was there, 

And of the court also there were; 

And that was in a larg-s place. 

Right even before the king-e« faqe, 

AVhicli Arthescates then bight. 

The play was played right in his sight. 

And who most worthy was of deed, 

Receive ho should a certain meed. 

And in the city bear a price. 

Apollonius, which was ware and wise. 

Of every game could an end 
He thought assay, how so it went” 

ConfesBio Amantity lib. Till fob 178. 


t “ Cyramaco aecepio,” in the text of the Oesia Bommuirum, j bus 
in the “Ahrratfo,” &<?•« “accepio eenmiata,” a compound of oil and 
wax. 
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attendants, “ go, and inquire who he is.” Ho followed 
accordingly, and beheld nim equipped in the mean cloak 
received from the fisherman. Returning to the king, he 
said, “The youth is one who has suffered shipwreck.” 
“ How do you know 1 ” replied he. “ The man said 
nothing,” answered the servant, “but his dress pointed 
out liis circumstances.” “ Go quickly,” retuniod the 
king, “and say that I entreat him to sup wdth me.” 
Apollonius was content, and accompanied the servant 
back. The latter, approaching the sovereign, stated the 
return of the shipwrecked person, but that, ashamed 
his mean habit, he was unwilling to enter. The king 
instantly gave command that he should be clothed in 
honourable apparel, and introtluced to the supper-room. 

Apollonius therefore entered the royal drawnng-rooin, 
and was placed opposite to the king. Dinner w’^as brought, 
and then Bupi>er. lie feasted not, however, wnth the 
feasters, but continually cast his eye upon the gold and 
silver oniaraents of the table, and wept. One of the 
guests observing this, said to the king, “ Ho envies your 
regal magnificence, unless I am much deceived.” “ You 
suspect unhappily,” answered ho; “ he does not envy me, 
but laments somewhat that he has lost.” * Then, turning 
to Apollonius, with a smiling countenance ho said, “Young 
man, feast with us to-day, and hope that God has better 
things in store for you.” As ho thus-endeavoured to raise 
the drooping spirits of the youth, his daughter, a beautiful 
girl. entered, and first kissed her father, and then those 
who were his guests.t When she had gone through this 
ceremony, she returned to the king, and said, “ My dear 
father, who is that young man reclining opposite to you 
In the place of honour, and whose grief appears so ex- 

• “ Sim. Yet paufic a while; 

Yon knight, methinks, <Joth Bit too melancholy, 

Ab if the entertainment in onr court 

Had not a show might countervail his worth.*’ 

BHAKESi’KAni!, Fericled. 

t This presents ns a family pioture, rather than the delineation of 
a court: but they wore primitive time^, and, more forcibly tliatt any 
other circumstance, these touches denote the high antiquity of the 
•toriesL 
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ccHBivo?” “Sweot daughter,” answered he, “that ia a 
shipwrecked youth, who pleased mo to-day in the 
gymnasium; therefore I invited him to supper ; hut who 
ho is I know not. If you wish to ascertain this, ask him 
—it becomes you to know all things; and porhajis, when 
you are made acquainted with his sorrows, yon may com¬ 
passionate and relievo them,” The girl, happy in the 
])crmi8sion, approached the young man, and said, “ Good 
friend, kindness proves nobility : if it bo not troublosome, 
toll me your name and fortunes.” “ Would you inquire 
my name?” replied ho: “I lost it in tho sea; or my 
nobility? I left it in Tyro.” “Speak intelligibly,” said 
tho girl; and Apollonius then related his name and 
adventures.*** When he had made an end he wept, and 
tlio king, porcoiving his tears, said to his daughter, “ My 
dear child, you did ill to inquire the name and occurrenc-es 
of tho young man’s life. You have ronowod his past 
griefs.t Rut since ho has invealed tho truth, it is right 
that you should show tho liberty you enjoy as fjueen.” 
’riie lady complied with tho wishes of her fatluu-, snd 
looking U])on the youth, exclaimed, “You arc our knight, 

* Sim. Tell him, wc desire to know, 
or whence ho is, his name and parentage. 

Thai. Tho king my father, sir, has drunk to }<mi. 

iVr. I thank him. 

7'Jiai. Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 

JVr. I tlmnk lx)th him aiid you, and pledge him freely. 

77mi. And further ho desires to know of you, 

Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 

Per. A gentleman of Tyro—(luy name, Pericles; 

ISIy education being in arts and arms;) 

Who, looking for adventures in the world, 

Was by tlio rough sea reft of ships and men, 

And, after shipwreck, driven upon this shore. 

T/tail He thanks your grace; names himself Pericles, 

A gentleman of Tyre, who only by 
Misfortune of the sea has been bereft 
Of ships and men, and cast upon this shore. 

Sim. Now, by tho gods, 1 pity his misfortune, 

And will awake him from his melancholy.” 

Shakesplare, Verichti. 

+ Votercs ejus dolores renovosti.”—One does not expect to meet 
Virgil's “Regina jubes renovare dolorem,” in a >vriter of monastic 
romivnces, who certainly never went to the fountain-head. 
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Aj>olloniu8! * Put away your afflictions, and my father 
will make you rich.” Apollonius thanked her with 
modesty and lamentation. Then said the king, “Bring 
hither your lyre, and add song to the banquet.” She 
commanded the instrument to be brought, and began to 
touch it with infinite sweetness. Applaiise followed tho 
l^crformance. “ There never was,” said the courtiers, “ a 
bettor or a sweeter song.” A]K)lloniuB alone was silent, 
and liis want of politeness drew from tho king a remark, 
“ You do an unhandsome thing. EverylK)dy else extols 
my daughter’s musical skill; why then do you only dis¬ 
commend it ? ” “ Most gracious king,” replied he, “ permit 

mo to say what I think. Your daughter comes near to 
musical pre-eminence, but has not yet atbiined it. Com¬ 
mand, therefore, a lyre to 1)0 given me, and you shall tlicu 
know what you are now ignorant of.” “I j)crcciv(‘.” 
observed tho king, “that you are universally learned,” 
and directed a lyre to l)c presented to him. Apollonius 
I’fdired for a few moments, and decorated his head ; then, 
re-<?ntering tho dining-room, ho took the instrument, and 
struck it so gracefully and delightfully that they unani¬ 
mously agreed that it was the harmony not of Apollon lys, 
but of APOLLO.f 

The guests positively asserted that they never heiJird 
or saw anything bettor; and tho daughter, regarding the 
youth with fixed attention, grow suddenly and violently 
enamoured. “ Oh, ray father,” cried she, “ let me reward 
him as I think fit.” The king assented; and she, looking 

* “ Thai. But you, my knight and guest; 

To whom this wreath of victory I give, 

And crown you king of this day’s happiness. 

l\‘r. ’Tie more by fortune, lady, than my uu rit.” 

iSHAKlSSrKAKP, 

t ” Enter Pebiclks. 

Ter. All fortune to tho good Simonides ! 

Nim. To you as much! Sir, I am beholden to you 
For your sweet music this last niglit: my ears, 

I do protest, were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 

Per. It is your grace’s pleasure to commend; 

Not ray desert. 

-Sun. Sir, you are n^usic's master. 

Ter. The worst of all her scholars, my good lord.” Ibid. 
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tenderly upon the youth, said, “Sir Apollonius, receive 
out of my royal father’s munificence two hundred talenfs 
of gold and four hundred pounds of silver, a rich garment, 
twenty men-servants, and ten handmaids; ” then, turning 
to the attendants present, she continued, “ Bring what I 
have promised.” Her commands were obeyed; and the 
guests then rising, rcooived permission to depart. 

When they wore gone, Apollonius also arose, and said, 
“Excellent king, pitier of the distressed! and you, 0 
<pieon, lover of study and friend of philosophy, faro ye 
well.” Then addressing the servants bestowed u^wn him, 
ho commanded them to bear away the presents ho had 
received to an hostelry; but the girl, who became appro • 
hensivo of losing her lover, looked sorrowfully at her 
})aren<, and said, “Best king and father, does it please 
you that Apollonius, whom wo liave so lately ennehed, 
should leave us? 'J’ho goods wo have given him will bo 
purloined by wicked num.” The king admitted this, and 
assigned him apartments in the palace, whore he lived in 
great honour. 

But the lady’s afibctioii so much increased, that it 
deprived her of all rest; and in the morning she hastened 
to the bedside of her father. Surprised at the early visit, 
he inquired what had rousdd her at so unusual an hour. 
“ I have been unable to sleep,” answered the lady; “ and I 
wish you to permit mo to receive instructions in music 
from the young stranger.” The king, pleased with his 
daughter’s zeal for improvement, cheerfully assented, and 
commanded the youth to be-brought into his presence. 
“ Apollonius,” said he, “ my daughter is extremely desirous 
of leaiTiing your science; if you will instruct her, I will 
reward you abundantly.” * “ My lord,” he answered, “ I 

am ready to comply with your w'ishes ; ” and, accordingly, 
the girl was phic^ under liis tuition. But her love preyed 
iqx)n her health, and she visibly declined. Physicians 
wore called in, and‘ they had recourse to the usual ox- 

* “iSm. My daughter, sir, thinks very well of you; 

Ay, so well, sir, that you must be her master, 

And she’ll your scholar bo; therefore look to it. 

Per. Unworthy I to be her schoolmaster. 
ifim. She thinks not so ” 


SlUKXSPEABE, Vetiokt, 
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jMidieute; * but the diagnostics led them to no certain 
conclusion. 

In a few days three young noblemen, wlio had long 
desired to espouse the lady, presented themsedves l>eforo 
the king, and besought his favour. “ You have often 
promised us,” said they, “ that one or the other should 
marry your daughter. We are rich, aiid of noble lineage: 
chooBO, then, which of us shall Ikj your son-in-law.” “ You 
come,” replied tho king, “ at an unsoasonablo time. My 
daughter is unable to follow her usual pursuits, and for 
thi.s reason languishes on her bed. Ibit that I may not 
appear tt) you unnecessarily to protract your uncertainty, 
write each of yon your names, and the settlement you will 
make her. She shall examine them, and chuso between ye.” 
Tho suitors complied, and gave the wuntings to the king, 
who read, and scaled, and then despatched Apollonius with 
them to tlie lady. As soon as she beheld him whom she 
loved, she exclaimed, “ »Sir, how is it that you enter my 
chamber alone?” Ho presented the writings which her 
father had sent, and, having oj»ened them, she read the namos 
and proposals of the three suitors, ('asting them aside, 
she said to Apollonius, “ Sir, are you not sorry that I must 
1)0 maiTied? ” “ No,” returned he; “ whatever is for your 

honour is pleasant to me.” “ Ah ! master, master,” con¬ 
tinued tho girl; “ Imt if you loved me, yon would grieve.” 
She wrote back her answer, scaled, and delivered it to 
Aj)olloniu8 to carry to tho king. ]t ran in these words: 
“Koyal sir and father, since you have j)ermittod mo to 
write my wishes, I do write them. I will espouse him 
who was shipwrecked.” The king read, but not knowing 
w hich of them had been in this predicament, he said to the 
cfjn ten ding parties, Which of you has been shipwi'ccked ?” 
One, whose name was Ardonius, replied, “I have, my lord.” 
“ What! ” cried another, “ diseases confound thee ; mayst 
thou be neither safe nor sound. I know perfectly well 
that thou hast never been beyond tho gates of the city; 
where, then, wert thou shipwrecked?” When the king 
could not discover the shipwrecked suitor, he tunied 

♦ ** Venas ct siagulns partes coriX)ri8 tangebant.” may gather 
from notices like these some idea of the state of physic at the jairiod 
in vrhich these tales were fabricated. 


T 
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Apollouiuls, and said, ** Take thou the tablets and read; 
perhai>s they will be more intelligible to you than they 
are to me.” He took them, and running his eye over the 
contents, perceived that he was the person d^gned, and 
that the lady loved him. Ho blushed. “ Dost thou dis¬ 
cover this ^ipwrecked person, Apollonius ? ” asked the 
king. Ho blushed still deeper, and made a brief reply. 
Now, in this the wisdom of Apollonius may be perceived, 
since, as it is in Eccles.^ “ There is no wisdom iu many 
words.” And in 1 Peter ii.: “ Christ hath left you an 
example to bo diligently followed, who never sinned, 
neither was deceit found in His mouth.” The same, also, 
the Psalmist declares: “As He said, so it was donej” 
wherefore He was to be called a true Israelite, in whom 
Ihero was no guile. And John i.: “ Therefoi'o let us 
imitate Him in not cursing, nor rendering malediction for 
malediction, but reserve the tongue for blessing.” Thus 
shall it become the pen of a ready writer—that is, of the 
Holy Spirit, suddenly pouring forth its gifts; acex)rding 
as it is said, “ Suddenly a noise was heard in heaven.” 
So 1 Peter iii. “ He who would see happy days, let him re¬ 
frain liis tongue from evil, and his li^^s that they speak no 
guile : ” that is, man ought not to murmur within himself, 
nor act outward evil; so shall he enjoy quietness in this 
life, and in the future, eternal rest. For the first prevents 
the outbreaking of reproachful words to the injury of his 
neighbours; and it is the beginning of eternal peace. So 
the Psalmist: “I will sleep and repose in peace.” For as 
the tongue of a good and quiet man is directed by tho 
power of God ; so the tongue of a malicious person is 
ministered unto by evil spirits. As it is written, “ In our 
garden grows a whitethorn, upon which the birds rest.” 
By this garden wo should understand the mouth, sur¬ 
rounded by a double hedge—^to wit, the teeth and tho lips 
—-for no other cause tlion that we may ]>lace a guard upon 
tho mouth, and speak nothing but what is in praise of 
God. The thorn in the garden is the tongue itself, so 
called from its likeness; because, as the material thorn 
pricks (^St. Matt, xxviii.: “ Twining a crown of thorns, 
they placed it upon His head, and the blood flowed down 
His blessed body in consequence of the puncture of the 
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thorns ’*), thus the thorn, that is the tongue, pierces a man 
-^ne while hr taking away his good sense; at another, by 
falsehood; and then, again, by discovering the evil that 
there is in any person: all which ought oarefnlly to be 
shunned. But the birds resting upon the thorn are the 
devils, who incline man to vice, so that ho becomes their 
servant. Therefore they will exclaim, in the last day, 
“ Cast this man to us, O righteous judge! for since he 
would not be thine in all virtue, he is ours in all malice.” 
Let every one of us keep in his tongue, which Cato declares 
to bo the first virtue. 

But to return to our story. When the king became 
aware of his daughter’s inclination, he said to the three 
lovers, “In due time I will communicate with you.” 
They bade him farewell and departed. But the king hf^- 
tened to his daughter. “ Whom,” said he, “ wouldst 
thou chuse for thy husband?” She prostrated herself 
before him with tears, and answered, “Dear father, I 
desire to marry the shipwrecked Apollonius.” His child’s 
tears softened the parent’s heart; he raised her up, and 
said, “ My sweet child, think only of tli^ happiness; since 
he is thy choice, he shall be mine. I will appoint the 
day of your nuptials immediately.” The following moni- 
ing, he sent messengers to the neighbouring cities to 
invite the nobles. When they arrived, ho said, “My 
lords, my daughter would marry her master. I desire 
you, therefore, to be merry, for my child will be united to 
a wise man.” Saying this, he fixed the period of their 
spousals. 

Now, it happened, after she became pregnant, that sho 
walked with her husband, prince Apollonius, by the sea¬ 
shore, and a fine ship riding at anchor in the distance, the 
latter perceived that it was of his own country. Turning 
to the master of the vessel, he said, “ Whence are you ? ” 
“ From Tyre,” replied the man. 

“ You speak of my own land, my fiiend.” 

“ Indeed! and are you a Tyrian ? ” 

“ As you have said.” 

“Bo you know,” continued the master, “a prince of 
that country, called Apollonius ? I seek him; and when¬ 
ever you happen to see him, bid him exult. King Antio- 
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chug and his daughter, at the very same instant, wore 
blasted with lightning.* The kingdom has fallen to 
Apollonina,” Full of pleasure at the unexpected intelli¬ 
gence he had received, the prince said to his wife, “ Will 
you acquioboe in ray setting out to oblain the throne?” 
The lady instantly burst into tears. “ Oh, my lord,” said 
she, “ the jouniey is long, and yet you would leave me! 
If, however, it is necessary that you should go, wo will 
go together.” f Instantly hastening to her father, she 
cominunicated the happy news which had just been heard, 
that Antiochus aiid his daughter, by the just judgment of 

* “ Ilclicnnm. No, no, luv Eisrancs; Icnow this of mo,— 
Antiochus from incest lived not free ; 

For which the moat high gods not minding lr)ngor 
'I'o wiiiihold the vougcunce tlmt they had in store, 

Hue to Hub heinous capital olTenco; 

I'lveii in the licight an<l pride of all his glory. 

When ho was seated, and his daughter with him. 

In a chariot of incstiraablo value, 

A lire from heaven camo and shrivell’d up 
Their bodies, oven to loathing; for they so stunk, 

That all those cyos adored them, ere their full, 

Scorn now their hand should give their burial.” 

SuAKEsrEARK, PeHdet 

t “ Goto, At last from Tyre 
(Fame answering the most strong inquire) 

To the court of king Simonides 
Are letters brought, the tonour these : 

Antiochus and his daughter’s dead; 

The men of Tyrus on the head 

Of llelisanus would set on 

The crown of Tyre, but ho will none: 

The mutiny there he hastes t’ appease; 

Says to them, if king Pericles 
Cbme not, in twice six moons, home, 

He, obedient to their doom, 

Will take the Crown. The sum of this, 

Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-raviahed the regiona round, 

And ev'ory one with claps *gaii aonnd, 

Our luir apparmt m a I'ing: 

Wlko drmwfd^ tcho tJumght of gudi a thing 9 
Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre: 

Hie queeu with child makea her desire 
(Which who shall cross ?) along to go; 

(Omit we all their dole and woo),” Rid 
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an offended God, had been stmok with lightning, and hia 
wealth and diadem reserved for her husband. And lastlv, 
she entreated his penuission to accompany him. The old 
king, mucli exhilarated with the intolligeiico, was easily 
prevailed upon to assent; and ships wore accordingly 
prej)ared for their conveyance. They wore laden with 
everything necessary for the voyage; and a nurse, called 
Ligoridis,* was omlmrked, and a midwife, in anticipation 
of the young queen’s parturition. Her father accompanied 
them to the shore, and with an affectionate kiss of each, 
took his leave. 

^Vhen they had been at sea some days, there arose a 
fearful tempest; and the lady, brought by tliis circum¬ 
stance into premature lalmur, to all appearance perished. 
'I’lio moaning and tears of her family almost equalled tlie 
storm; and Apollonius, alarmed at tlio outer}’-, ran into 
tho apartment, and beheld his lovely wife like an 
inhabitant of tho grave. Ho tore his garments from his 
breast, and cast himself with tears and groans upon her 
inanimate body. “ Dear wife! ” ho exclaimed, “ daughter 
of the groat Altistrates, how shall I console thy unhappy 
parent?”! Here the pilot, interrupting him, observed, 
“ Sir, it will jnejudice the sliip to retain tho dead body 
on board; command that it l>e cast into the sea.” 

Wretch that you are,” returned Apollonius, “ would you 
wish me to hurl this form into the waves, that succoured 
me shipwrecked and in poverty ? ” Then calling his at¬ 
tendants, he directed them to prepare a coffin, and smear 
the lid with bitumen. He also commanded that a leaden 
scroll should be placed in it, and the body, arrayed in regal 
liabiliments, and cro^vlled, was then depcMsited in the coffin. 
He kissed her cold lips, and wept.bitterly. After^vards 
giving strict charge respecting the new-born infant, ho 
committed all that remained of his wife to the sea. (22) 

On the third day the chest was driven by tho waves 
to the shores of Ephesus, not far from the residence of a 
physician, called Cerimon, who happened at that hour to 

* In Shokspeare, Lu<^orida. 
t hych. Patience, goM air; do not aaaisi the storm. 

Here’s all that is left living of yoar queen,— 

A little daughter.” BnAKESFEASS, Pericles. 
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he -walking W'ith certain of hia ^npils nTOn the sanda. 
Observing the chest deserted by the waters, he commanded 
his servants to secure it with all speed, and convey it to 
his house: this done, he opened it, and discovered a 
beautiful girl, attired in royal apparel. (23) Her un¬ 
common loveliness struck all the spectators with astonish¬ 
ment; for she was as a sunbeam of beauty, in which 
nature had created everything pure and perfect, and 
failed in nothing but in denying her the attribute of im¬ 
mortality.* Her hair glittered like the snow, beneath 
which a brow of milky whiteness, smooth and unwrinkled 
as a plain, peacefully rested. Her eyes resembled the 
changeableness, not the prodigality,f of two luminous 
orbs; for their gaze was directed by an unshaken modesty, 
which indicated a constant and enduring mind. Her eye¬ 
brows were naturally and excellently placed; and her 
shapely nose, describing a straight line, rose centrically 
upon the face. It possessed neither too much length nor 
too little. Her nock was whiter than the solar rays, and 
ornamented with precious stones; while her countenance, 
full of unspeakable joy, communicated happiness to all 
who looked on her. She was exquisitely formed; and the 
most critical investigation could not discover more or less 
than there ought to be. Her beautiful arms, like the 
branches of some fair tree, descended from her well-turned 
breast; to which, delicately chiselled fingers, not out¬ 
shone by the lightning, were attached. In short, she was 
outwardly a perfect model,—flashing through which, the 
divine spark of soul her Creator had implanted might be 
gloriously distinguished. (24) Works of power ought to 

* Qaoniam venis era! palohritudiDis radios; in qoo natora nihil 
vicioBiim constiitiit; nisi qa6d earn immorialem nun fonnaverat.” 
This is far beyond the eoflunoa strain of a monkish imagination; and, 
in troth, the whole passage forma a brilliant description of female 
heaoty. See Note 24. 

t !hrodigality (in the ori^al, prodigw) seems to imply an im- 
podent stare; an eye prodigad of its favours, as may be said of a star. 
Tlie changeableness of the eye is a great l^oty. Pope says of his 
belinda— 

Her lovely looks a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as ner eyes, and as ur^hted as tboee.’* 

JRttpe of the Lock. 
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aoDor4 with each other: and hence all corporal beauty 
originates in the soul’s loveliness. It lias even been saiaf 
that mental exoellenco, however various, adapts the mass 
of matter to itself.* 

Be this as it may, the most perfect adaptation of soul 
and body existed in this lady, now discovered by Cerimon. 

“ Fair girl,” said he, “ how earnest thou so utterly for¬ 
saken ? ” The money, which had been placed beneath her 
head, now attracted his attention, and then the scroll of 
lead presented itself. 

“ Let us examine what it contains.” 

Ho opened it accordingly, and road as follows :— 

“ Whomsoever thou art that findest this chest, I entreat 
thy acceptance of ton pieces of gold ; the other ten expend, 
I pray thee, on a funeral. For the corse it slirouds hath 
left tears and sorrows enough to the authors of her being. 
If thou dost neglect my rocpiest, I imprecate upon thee 
curses against the day of judgment, and devote thy body 
to deatli, unhonoured and uninhumed.” ] 

When the physician had read, he directed his servants 
to comply with the monmor’s injunction. “ And I solemnly 
vow,” ^ded he, “to expend more than his sonow requires.” 
Immediately he bade them prepare a funeral pile. When 
this was done, and everything laid in order, a pupil of thci 
physician, a young man, Vjut possessing the wisdom of old 
age, came to look upon the lady. As ho considered her 
fair foiTU attentively, already laid upon the pile, his 
preceptor said to him, “ You come opportunely; I have 
expected you this hour. Get a vial of precious ointment, 
and, in honour of this bright creature, pour it upon the 
funeral pile.” The youth obeyed, approachetl the body, 
and drawing the garments from her breast, poured out the 
oin tment. But accidentally passing his hand over her heart, 

♦ These are Platonic fancies. 

+ “ Here I give to understand, 

(If e’er this oofQn drive a*land,) 

I, king Pericles, have lost 

This queen, worth all our mundane cost 

AVho finds her, give her burying, 

8be was the daughter of a king: 

Besides Uiis treasnre Jfor a fee, 

Tim gods require his charity I ” Suakespeare, Perielet. 
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he lanoied that it beat. The youth was electrified. He 
touched the veins, and searched if any breath issued from 
tlie nostrils, lie pressed his lips to hers; and he thought 
lie felt life struggling with death. Calling hastily to the 
servants, ho bade them place torches at each corner of the 
bier. When they had done this, the blood, which had been 
(mgnlated, presently liquefied; and the young man, at¬ 
tentive to the change, exclaimed to his master, “She lives! 
she lives 1 You scarcely credit mo; come and sec.” As 
he spoke, ho boro the lady to his own chamber. I’lion 
heating oil upon his breast, ho steej)ed in it a piece of 
wool, and laid it upon her bcnly. By these means, the 
congealed blood being dissolved, the spirit again penetrated 
to the maiTows.* Thus, the veins being cleared, her eyes 
opened, and respiration returned.f “ What are you ? ” said 
she. “ Touch mo not otherwise than I ought to be touched ; 
for I am the daughter and the wife of a king.” Full of 
rapture at tlie sound of her voice, the young man huiried 
into his master’s room, and related what had occurred. 
“ I approve your skill,” returned he, “ I magnify your art, 
aiid w'omler at your prudence. Mark the results of learn¬ 
ing, and be not ungrateful to science. Eeceive now thy 
reward ; for tlie lady brought much wealth with her,” 
Cerimon thou directed food and clothes to be conveyed to 
her, and administered the best restoratives. A few days 
after her recoveiy, she declared her birth and misfortunes; 
and tlie good physician, commiserating her situation, 
adopted her us lais daughter. With teare she solioitwl 

* Tho modern disciple of Galen may learn somelUio^, peradvtn- 
lure, from this same wise youth, but 1 qiicstiou much if his gratitude 
be commensurate. 

f “ Enter a Servant^ tnOi hoxeny napkins^ and fire. 

Cer. Well said, well said; the fire and the cloths.— 

The rough and woeful music that we have, 

Cause it to sound, ’beseech you. 

The viol once more;—How thou stirr’st, thou block !— 

The music there.—I pray you, give her air 
Gentlemen, 

This qnoen will live: nature awakes; n wamilli 

Breathes out of her: she hath not been entranced 

Above fi'.’o hours. Bee, how she *gins to blow 

Into life’s flower again 1 ’* Bhakesteare, Perides, 
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peiniiission to reside among the vestals of Diana; anu 
he placed hei* with certain female attendants in the mag¬ 
nificent temple of the goddess. 

In the mean while Apollonius, guided hy the good 
providence of God, andved at Tharsus, and disembarking, 
sought the mansion of Stranguilio and Dionysias, After 
mutual greetings, he nanated his adventures. “ Wretched 
us I am in the death of a beloved wife, I have yet cause 
for joy in the existence of this infant. To you I will 
intrust her; for never, since his olfspring has perished, 
will I again revisit the old Altistrates. But educate my 
girl with your own daughter Philoniatia; • and call her 
after your city, by the name of Tharsia.l I would, mort‘- 
over, pray j^ou to take charge of her nurse, Ligoridis.” 
With such words, he gave the diild up to them, accom¬ 
panied by large presents of gold and silver, and valuable 
raiment. He then took an oath that ho would neither out 
his beard, or hair, or nails, until his daughter were Ixv 
stowed in maiTiage.J Grieving at the rashness of the vow, 
Stranguilio took the infant, and promised to educate it 
with the utmost care; and Apollonius, satisfied with the 
assurance, went on board his vessel, and sailed to other 
countries. 

While these things were transacting, Thavsia attained 
her fifth year, and commenced a course of liberal studies 
with the young Philoinatia, her companion. When she 
was fourteen, returning fjoiii schoed, she found her nuise, 
Ligoridis, taken with a sudden indisposition, and seating 
herself near the old woman, kindly inquired the cause. 
“ My dear daughter,” replied she, “ hear my words, and 
treasure them iu your heart. Wliom do you iKjlievc to 
he your father and mother; and which is your native 
country ? ” “ Tharsus,” returned she, “ is the place of 

my nativity ; my father, Stranguilio, and my mother, 

* In Shakespeare, Philoten. 
t Called Marina in Shakespeare. 

X “ Per. Till she be married, madam, 

By bright Diana, whom we hononr ail, 

Unsoiaaored shall this hair of mine rcmahi, 

Tho’ I show will' in’t.” SHAKES)*ijjknK, Pericles, 


OlMtlnarj. 
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Dionysias.’* The nurse groaned, and said, “My daughter, 
listen to me; I will tell yon to whom yon owe yoar birth, 
in order that, when I am dead, you may have some guide 
for your future actions* Yoiir father is called Aj>olloniu8; 
and your mother’s name is Lucina, the daughter of King 
Altistrates. She died the moment you were bom; and 
Apollonius, adorning her with regal vestui'e, cast the chest 
which contained her into the sea. Twenty sestertm of gold 
were placed beneath her head, and whosoever discovered 
it was entreated to give her burial. The ship in which 
your unhappy fatlier sailed, tossed to and fro by the winds 
which formed your cradle, at last put into this port, where 
we were hospitably received by Stranguilio and Dionysias, 
to whom your sire also recommended mo. Ho then made 
a vow never to clip his board, or hair, or nails, until you 
wci'o married. Now, 1 advise that if, after my death, 
your present friends would do you an injury, hasten into 
the forum, and there yon will find a statue of your father. 
Oliiig to it, and state yourself the daughter of him whose 
statue that is. The citizens, mindful of the benefits 
received from him, will avenge your wrong.” “My dear 
nurse,” answered Tharsia, “ you toll me strange things, of 
which, till now, I was ignorant.” After some future dis¬ 
course, Ligoridis gave up the ghost. Tharsia attended her 
obsequies, and lamented her a full year. 

After this, she retuniod to her studies in the schools. 
Her custom was, on returning, never to eat until she had 
l)een to the monument erected in honour of her nurse 
She carried with her a flask of wine, and there tarried, 
invoking tho name of her beloved and lamented parents. 
Whilst she was tlius employed, Dionysias, with her 
daughter Philomatia, passed through the forum; and the 
citizens, who had caught a glimpse of Tharsia’s form, 
exclaimed, “ Happy father of the lovely Tharsia; but as 
for her companion, she is a shame and a disgrace.” The 
mother, hearing her daughter vilified, while the stranger 
was commended, turned away in a madness of fury. She 
retii*ed to solitary communication with herself. “For 
fourteen years,” muttered she, “ the father has neglected 
his daughter; he has sent no letters, and certainly he is 
dead. The nurse is also dead, and there is no one to 
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oppose me. I will kill her, and deck my own giii with 
her ornaments.** As i^e thns thought, her steward, named 
Theophilns,* entered. She called him, and promising a 
vast reward, desired him to put Tharsia to death. “ What 
hath the maid done?** asked he. *^She hath done the 
very worst things; yon ought not tlierefore to deny me. 
Do what I command you ; if you do it not, you will bring 
evil on yourself.*’ “ Tell me, lady, how is it to be done ? ^* 
“ Her custom is,” replied Dionysias, ** on coming from 
the schools, not to tako food until she has entered her 
nurse’s monument; arm yourself with a dagger, seize her 
by the hair of the head, and there stab her. Then throw 
her body into the sea, and come to me; I will give you 
your liberty, with a large reward.” f stewaid, taking 
* the weapon, went with much soitow to the monument. 
“ Alas! ” said he, “ shall I not deserve libei ty except by 
the sacrifice of a virgin’s life ? ” He entered the monument, 
where Tharsia, after her occupation in the schools, had as 
usual retired; the flask of wine was in her hand. The 
steward attacked the poor girl, and, seizing her by the 
hair, threw her upon the ground. But as ho was On the 
point of striking, Tharsia cried out, “ Oh, Theophilus! 
what crime have I committed against you, or against any 
other, that I should die ? ” “ You are innocent,’”answered 
he, “ of everything, save possessing a sura of money and 
certain royal ornaments left you by your father.” “ Oh, 
sir! ” said the forsaken orphan, “ if I have no hope, yet 
suffer me to supplicate my Maker before I die.” “ Do so,” 
answered the steward, “and God knows that it is upon 


* In Shakespeare, Leonine. 

t Dion. Thy oath remember; thou host sworn to do it; 
’Tis but a blow, which never shall be known. 

Thou caust not do a thing i* the world so soon, 

To yield thee so much profit. Let not conscience. 

Which is but cold, inllame love in thy bosom, 

Inflame too nicely; nor let pity, which 
£ven women have cast off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy imrpose. 

Leon, ril do't; but yet she is a goodly creature. 

Dion. The fitter then the gods should havie her. Here 
Weeping she omnes for her nurse’s death. . 

Thou art resolv’d ? 

Leon. I am resolv’d.” Shssespesbk^ Perielet. 
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compulsion that I slay thee.” Now, while the girl was 
engaged in prayer, certain pirates rushed into the monu¬ 
ment, expecting to carry off a booty; and observing a 
young maid prostrated, and a man standing over her in 
the act to destroy her, they shouted out, “ Stop, barbarian! 
that is our prey, not your victory.” Theophilus, full of 
terror, fled hastily from the monument and hid himself by 
the shore. (2o) 

I’he pirates can-iod off the maid to sea; and the steward, 
returning to his mistress, assured her that he had obeyed 
her commands. “ I advise you,” said ho, “ to put on a 
mourning garment, which I also will do, and shed tears 
for lier death. This will deceive the citizens, to wlioiu 
wo will say that she was taken off by a sickness.” WJien 
Stranguilio heard what had been done, liis grief was sin-^ 
cere and violent. “ I will clothe myself in deep mourning,” 
cried he, “ for 1 too am involved in this fearful enormity. 
Alas! what can I do? Her father freed our city from 
a lingering death. Through our means ho suffered ship¬ 
wreck ; he lost his property, and underwent the extreme 
of poverty. Yot we return him evil for good! He in¬ 
trusted his daughter to our care, and a savage lioness hath 
devoured her I Blind wretch that I was! Innocent, I 
grieve. I am bound to a base and venomous serpent.” 
Lifting up his eyes to heaven, ho continued, “ 0 God, 
thou kiiowest that I am free from the blood of this girl— 
I’equiro her of Dionysias.” Then flxing a stem look upon 
his wife, “ Enemy of God, and disgi’ace of mai\, thou hast 
destroyed the daughter of a king.” 

Dionysias nmdo much apparent lamentation: she put 
her household into mourning, and wept bitterly before the 
citizens. My good friends,” said she, “ the hope of our 
eyes, the beloved Tharsia, is gone—she is dead. Our tears 
shall bedew the marble wliich we have raised to her 
memory.” The people then hastened to the place where 
her form, moulded in brass, had been erected, in gratitude 
for the Wnofits conferred upon that city by her father.* 

* “ Dion. Her monument 
Is almost finished, and her epitaphs 
' lu g^littering golden characters express 
A general praise to her.’* Bhakesphake, Peride*, 
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The pirates tranepoi’tod the maid to Macbilonta,* whore 
she was plaoetl among other slaves for sale. A most 
wretched and debauch^ pimp, hearing of her j)erfections, 
endeavoured to buy her. But Athanagoraa, prince of that 
city, observing lier lofty port, her beautiful oouiitenaiioe, 
and wise conduct, offered ten golden sostertia. 

P. I will njivo twenty. 

Athanatj. And I, thirty. 

P. Forty. 

Aihanag. Fifty. 

P. Eighty. 

Aihanag. Ninety. 

P. I will give a liundrod sestertia in ready money ; if 
any one offer more, I will give ten gold sestertia aliovo. 

“ AVhy should I contend any farther with this pimp,” 
thought Athanagoras. “ I may purchase a dozen for tho 
price she will cost him. Let him have her; and by and 
by I will enter covertly his dw'elling and solicit her love.” 

Tharsia was conducted by tho pimp to a house of ill 
fame, in an apartment of which there was a golden 
Priapus, richly ornamented with gems. 

“ Girl! worship that image,” said the wretch. 

Thartda. I may not worship any such thing. Oh, my 
lord! are you not a Lapsatenarian.f 

P. Wfiy ? 

Tharsia. Because the Lapsateni worship Priapus. 

P. Know you not, wretched girl, that you have entered 
the house of a greedy pimp? 

Casting herself at his feet, she cxclaime{l, “ Oh, sir! 
do not dishonour me; be not guilty of such a flagiuiit 
outrage,” 

P. Are you ignorant that, with a pimp and the tor 
turer, neither prayers nor tears are available ? 

He sent for the overseer of the women, and desired him 

* MiiyleM in Shakspeare. 

t Of the lispsateni, 1 am unable to give any account, unless they 
are nieant for the Lampsaaeni^ the people of Larapsaeus, a city in 
Asia, upon the Bellespont. They were worshippers of Priapus, in 
which place tiiU divinity is said to have hod his birth. 

On refbrring to the romance of Apollonius (i.o. the Narraiio^ Ae.), 
I dnd my supposition oonfirmed. It is there written hamjnacoii. 
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to array Tharaia in the most splendid a|>parel, and pro 
claim around the city the price of her dishonour.* The 
overseer did as ho was ordered; and on the third day a 
crowd of people arrived, preceded by the pimp with music. 
But Athanagoras oame first in a mask, and Tharsia, look¬ 
ing despairingly upon him, threw herself at his feet. 
“ rity me, my lord; pity me, for the love of Heaven. By 
that Heaven I adjure you to save mo from dishonour. 
Hoar my story ; and knowing from whom I sprung, respect 
my descent and defend my innocence.” She then detailed 
the whole fortunes of her life; and Athanagoras, confused 
and penitent, exclaimed, “Alas I and I too have a daughter, 
whom fate may in like manner afflict. In your misfor¬ 
tunes I may apprehend hers. Here are twenty. g<dd 
l>ieoea; it is more than your barbarous master exacts from 
you. Eolato your narrative to the next comers, and it 
will insure your freedom.” Full of gratitude for the 
generous treatment she experienced, Tharsia returned him 
thanks, but entreated that her story might not be oom- 
mnnicated to others. “ To none bnt my own daughter,” 
siiid he, “ for it will be replete with moral advantage.” 
So saying, and shedding some tears over her fallen es^te, 
he departed. As ho went out he met a friend, who stopped 
him and asked how the girl had behaved. “ None better,” 
returned the prince; “ but she is very sorrowful.” The 
youth entered, and she closed the door as on the former 
(Xjcasion. “How much has the prince given you?” asked 
he. “ Forty pieces,” answered the girl. 

“ Hero, then; take the whole pound of gold.” f Tharsia 
took the present, but falling at his feet, explained her 
situation. Aporiatus (for that was the young man’s name) 
answered, “ Rise, lady ; we are men. All of us are subject 
to misfortunes.” He wont out, and observing Athanagoras 
laughing, said to him, “ You are a fine fellow I Have you 
nobody to pledge in tears but me ? ” Afraid that these 
words should rotray the matter, they gave another turn 

• “ Qnioun^ne Tharsiam violaverit, mediom libram dabit; postea 
ad singttlos solidos parebit populc ” 

, t “ Trinceps audieus ait—^oanto^Us dabis taato plus plorabit” 
This sentence is qaite inre1e?ant. Tne prince could not be within 
hearing, for she had closed the door. 
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to the discourse,* and awaited the ooming oi some other 
person. Great numbers appeared, but they aU returned 
in tears, having given her sums of money. Tharsia^having 
obtained the sum which the pimp had fixed as the ptrioo 
of her dishonour, presented it to him. “ Take care,” said 
the monster, “ that you bring mo whatever money is pre¬ 
sented to you.” But the next day, understanding that she 
yet preserved her honour, his rage knew no bounds ; and 
he immediately commissioned the overseer of the women 
to complete the iniquity. When ho appeared, the poor 
girl’s tears flowed in profusion. “ Pity mo, sir,” she said, 
falling at his feet; “ my misfortunes have created the com¬ 
passion of others, and surely you will not alone spurn my 
i*eqtie8t. X am the daughter of a king; do not dishonour 
me.” “ This pimp,” replied he, “ is avaricious: 1 know 
not what I can do.” “ Sir,” answered Tharsia, “ 1 have 
boon educated in liberal pui-suits. I underatand music; 
if, therefore, you will lead mo to the forum, you shall hear 
my performance.t I^roiwso questions to the people, and I 
will expound them ; I have no doubt but I shall receive 
money enough.” “ Well,” said the fellow, “ I will do as 
you would have me.” 

Proclamation being made, the people crow’ded b) the 
forum; and her eloquence and beauty impressed them all. 
Whatever question they proposed, she lucidly answered; 
and by these means drew much wealth from the curious 
citizens.l Athanagoras, also, watche<l over her with much 

• The original text is, “ Jurabani ne hsBo verba cuiqne proderont,” 
which means, I suppose, that they ooiupired to render the words uti> 
intelligible to others. ^ 

f “ Marina. If that thy master would gain aught by me 
Preolaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance, 

With other virtues, which I’ll keep from boast; 

And I will nodertaike all these to teach.” BuAKEsrEAnK, Pei iclcB, 

t Grow. Marina thus the brothel scap^, and chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 

Bbe sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays: 

Deep clerk she dumbs; and with her nceld coini>oses 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry; 

That even her art sisters the natural roses; 

Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry: 

That pupils lacks she none of noble race, 

Who ^UT their bounty on her.” Ibid. 
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anxiety—with littlo less, indeed, than ho showed to his 
only child. He recommended her to the care of the over¬ 
seer, and bought him to his interest by valuable presents. 

Let us now return to Apollonius. After a lapse of 
fourteen years, he again made his appearance at the house 
of Stranguilio and Dionysias, in the city of Tharsus : no 
sooner had the former beheld him, than he strode about 
like a madman. “ Woman,” said he, addressing his wife, 
“ what wilt thou do now ? Thou hast said that Apollonius 
was shipwrecked and dead. Behold, he seeks his daughter; 
what answer shall wo make?” Foolish man,” returned 
she, “ let us resume our mourning, and have recourse to 
tears. Ho will believe that his child died a natural death.” 
As she said this, Apollonius entered. Observing their 
funeral habiliments, ho asked, “ Do you grieve at my 
return? Those tears, I fear, are not for yourselves, but 
for me.” “ Alas! ” replied the woman, “ I would to 
Heaven that another, and not mo or my huslmnd, had to 
detail to you what I must say. Your daughter Tharsia 
is suddenly dead! ” Apollonius trembled through every 
limb, and then stood fixed as a statue. 

“ Oh, woman, if my daughter bo really as you describe, 
have her mone^ and clothes also perished ? ” Some part 
of lx)th,” replied Dionysius, “ is of course expended; but 
that you may not hesitate to give faith to our assurances, 
we will produce testimony in our behalf. The cit*i?tens, 
mindful of your munificence, have raised a brazen monu¬ 
ment to her raemoiy, which your own eyes may see.” 
Apollonius, thus imposed upon, said to his servants, “ Go 
ye to the ship; I will visit the grave of my unhappy 
child.” There ho i^ead the inscription, as we have detailed 
above, and then, as if imprecating a curse upon his own 
eyes, he exclaimed in a paroxysm of mental agony, “ Hate- 
iul, cruel sources of perception, do ye now refuse tears to 
the memory of my lamented girl.” With expressions like 
those, he hastonoa to his ship, and entreated his servants 
to cast him into the sea.* 

They set sail for Tyre, and for a time the breezes blew 
prosperously; but changing, they wore driven considerably 

• Tl»c wliole of the above is expressed by Shakspeare (or, at least 
by the writer of Periefcs, Prince of Tffre) iu (}umb show. 
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out of thoir course. Guided by the good pi*ovidenoo of 
God, they entered the port of Maohilena,* where his 
daughter still abode. The pilot and the rest of the crew 
shouted loudly on their approach to land, and Apollonius 
sent to inquire the cause. “ My lord,” answered the pilot, 
“the people of Machilena are engaged in celebrating a 
birthday.” Apollonius gi'oaned, “ All can keep their 
birthdays except me. But it is enough that I am miser¬ 
able; I give my attendants ten pieces of gold, and let 
them enjoy the festival. And whosoever presumes to 
utter my name, or rejoice in my hearing, command that 
his legs bo immediately broken.” f The steward took the 
necessary sums, and having purchased supplies, roiurnod 
to tho ship. Now, the bark which contained Apollonius 
being more honourable than tho rest, tho feast was colo- 
bratod there more sumptuously. It happened that 
Athanagoras, who was enamoured of tho fair Tharsia, 
walked upon tho sca-shoro near the king’s ship. 
“ Fnends,” said he to those who accompanied him, “ that 
vessel pleases me.” The sailors with which she was 
manned, hearing him applj^ud their vessel, invited him 
oil board. He went accordingly; and laying down ten 
gold pieces upon tho table, observed, “ You have not 
invited mo for nothing.” They thanked him; and, in 
answer to certain questions he had put, informed tho 
prince that their lord was in great affliction, and wished 
to die: they added, that he had lost a wife and daughter 
in a foreign country. “ I wdll give you two picfjcs of 
gold,” said Athanagoras to Ardaliiis, ono of tho servants, 
“ if you will go and say to him that tho prince of this city 
desires a conference.” “ Two gold pieces,” answered tho 
person ho spoke to, “ will not repair my broken legs. I 
pray you send another; for he has determined thus to 
punish any one who approaches liiin.” “He made tliis 
law for you,” returned the prince, “ but not, I think, for 
me : I will descend myself; toll me his name,” They told 
him—Apollonius. “ Apollonius ? ” said he to himself; “ so 
Tharsia calls her father.” 

* MityUne is evidently meant; both here, and in the former 
mention of MaxHUlenta. 

t Another testimony of Eastern origin. 

u 
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Ho hastened into his presence, and beheld a forlorn and 
desolate person. His beard was of ^eat length, and his 
head in the wildest disorder. In alow, subdued tone of 
voice, he said, “ Hail, Apollonius! ” Apollonius, supposing 
it to be one of his own people, fixed on him a furious look, 
but, seeing an honourable and handsome man, remained 
silent, “You are doubtless sui’prised,” said the prince, 
“at my intrusion. I am callewi Athanagoras, and am 
prince of this city. Observing your fleet riding at anchor 
from the shore, I was attracted by it; and amongst other 
things, being struck with the superior structure of this 
vessel, your sailors invited mo on board. I inquired for 
their lord, and they answered that he was overwhelmed 
with grief. I have therefore ventured hither, in the hope 
of administering comfort to you, and drawing you once 
more into the light of joy. I pray God that it may prove 
so.” Apollonius raised his head. “ Whomsoever you are, 
go in peace. I am unworthy to appear at the banquet; 
and I do not desire to live.’^ Perplexed, yet anxious to 
console the unhappy king, Athanagoras returned upon 
dock ; and despatched a messenger to the pimp, to require 
the immediate presence of Tharsia, whose musical skill 
and eloquence, he thought, could not but produce some 
effect,* She came, and received instructions from the 
prince. “If you succeed,” said he, “in softening this 
royal peiuoii’s affliction, 1 will present to you thirty gold 
sestertia, and as many of silver; moreover, for thirty days, 

• “ Zyg. Sir king, all hail! the gods preserve yon! Hail, 
Hail, royal sir 1 

Ha/. It is in vain ; he will not spe^ to you. 

1 Zord. Sir, we have a maid in mtylone, 1 durst wager, 
'Would win some words of him. 

Lys. ’Tis well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 
And other choice attractions, would allure, 

And make a battery through his deafen'd {larts, 

Which now are midway stopp'd: 

She, all as happy as of all the fairest. 

Is, with her fellow maidens, now within 
The leafy shelter, that abuts against 
The island's side." 


BHAKKarsaiUE, i'eriries. 
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redeem you from the power of your master.” * The girl 
accordingly prepared herself for the task. Approaching 
the mourner, “ Heaven keep you,” said she, in a low plain¬ 
tive voice, “and make you happy; a virgin that hath 
preserved her honour amid her misfortunes salutes you.’’ 
She then sang to an instrument, with such a sweet and 
ravishing melody, tliat Apollonius was encliarited. Her 
songt related to the fortunes she had experienced, and was 
to the following effect ;—That she fell into the hands ot 
dishonest people, who sought to traffic with her virtue; 
but that she passed innocent through all her trials. 
“ Thus,” continued she, “ the rose is protected by its 
thorns. They who bore mo off beat down the sword of 
the smitcr. I preserved my virtue vdien attacked by my 
brutal owner. The wounds of the mind linger, and tears 
fail. In me behold the only offspring of a royal honso. 
Contain your tears, and limit your anxiety. Look up to 
heaven, and raise your thoughts above. The Creator and 
Supporter of mankind is God ; nor will Ho permit the 

“ hyn. Fair one, all goodnoss tliivt coiisints in bounty 
Expect even here, where is n kinjUfly jjatient; 

If that thy prosperous-urtiflciul feat 
Can draw him but to answer tliee in aught, 

Tiiy sacred physic shall receive such pay 

As thy desires can wish.” Shakesi’Kauk, PtrivlcA. 

t lu a rare Latin copy of tliis story, entitled “ Narratio corum 
qua) contigerunt Apollonio Tyrio. Ex Membranis vetustis. Anno 
M.D.XCV.‘’ the reading of these verses (else hardly distinguishable) 
is as follows: 

“ Per sordcs gmdior, sed sordium conscia non sum, 

Bic rosa do spinis nescit violarier ullis. , 

Corripit et raptor gladli ferientis ab ictu; 

Tradita Lenoni non sum violata pudore. 

Vulnora ccssossent animi, lacrymeequo deesKont, 

Nulla etenim melior, si nossem certa parentes, 

Unica rcgalis generis sum stirpe ereatu: 

jnbente dco hetari credo aliquando. 

Ftge mode lacrymos, ouram dissolve molestum, 

K^de polo faciem, mentemquo ad sydera tollo. 

Nam deus et hominum plasmator, rector et auctor, 

Non sinet has lacrymas casso finire labore.” 

I have collated this copy with the text from which the translation 
is made, but the material variations are iuconsidorabk. Tlie Lailu, 
however, is very ranch better. 
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tears of His virtuous servants to Ixi shed in vain.” As she 
concluded, Apollonius fixed his eyes upon the girl, and 
groaned deeply. “ Wretched man that I am,” said he, 
“ how long shall I struggle with my sorrows ? But I am 
grateful for your attentions; and if again permitted to re¬ 
joice in the zenith of ray power, your memory will suppfut 
me. You say you are royally descended?—who are your 
parents ? But begone; hero arc a hundred gold pieces; 
take them, and speak to mo no more. I am consumed with 
jiew afflictions.” The girl received his donation, and 
would have left the ship; but Athanagoras stopped her. 
“ Whitlicr are you going ? ” said he; “ you have as yet 
done no good: is your lioart so pitiless that you can suffer 
a man to destroy himself, without striving to prevent it?” 
“I have done everything that I could,” answered '^riiarsia : 
“ ho gave mo a hundred gold pieces, and desired me to 
depart.” 

“ I will give you two hundred pieces if you will retui^i 
the money to him, and say, ‘My lord, I seek your safety, 
not your luoiiey.’ ” 

Tharsia complied, and seating herself near to the king, 
said, “If you aro dotormined to continue in iho squalid 
state to Avhich yon have accustomed yourself, give mo 
leave to reason with you. I will propose a question: if 
you can answer it, I will depart; if not, I -wull return 3 ’our 
present and go.” 

“ Keep what I have given; I will not deny your 
request. For though my evils admit of no cure, yet I 
dotenninc to hearken to you. Put your question, then, 
and depart.” 

“ Hoar me; there is a house in a certain part of the 
world which bounds and rebounds, but it is closed against 
inankind. This house loudly echoes, but its inhabitant 
is over silent; and both—the house and inhabitant—move 
forward together.* Now, if you are a king, as you aver, 
you should be wiser than I am. Resolve the riddle.” 

♦ In tho Latin ‘‘ Narratio eorum qua contigerunt Apdlanio Tyrio^ 
this riddle is in Latin hexameter verse. 

“ Est domus in terns qnsa nobis clausa resulhit 
Ipsa domus resonat, tacitns sed non souat hospes; 

Ambo tameu cumint, hospes simul et domus una.’’ 
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“To prove to you that I am no impostor,” said 
Apollonius, “ I will reply. The house which bounds and 
rebounds and echoes is the wave; the mute inhabitant is 
a fish, which glides along with its residence.” * * * § Tharsia 
continued, “ I am borne rapidly along by the tall daughter 
of the grove, which equally encloses an innuracrablo com¬ 
pany. I glide over various paths, and leave no footstep.”! 
“ When I have answered your questions,” said Apollonius, 
“ 1 will show you much that you know not. Yet I am 
astonished that one so young should bo endowed with wit 
so keen and peneti-ating. The tree enclosing a host, and 
passing through various ways without a trace, is a sliip.” 

“ A person passes through circuinforenccs and temples 
w'ithout injuiy. There is a great heat in the centre wdiich 
no one removes. The house is not uncovered, but it suits 
a naked inhabitant. If you would allay pain, you must 
enter into fire.” 

“ I would enter, then, into a bath, where fire is intro¬ 
duced by means of round tables.! The covered liouse 
suits a naked inliabitant; and ho who is naked in tliis 
situation will perspire.” § 

Wlien she Jiad said these and similar things, the girl 
threw herself before Apollonius, and drawing aside his 

• Tliis ingenious apologue, with tho foljowiiig, is omitted in tho 
drama of Shakspoarc. 

t “ Longa feror velox formosse filia silvce, 

lunumeriL pariter comitum stipante catervA; 

Curro per vias multas, vestigia inilla reliquo.” 

J “ Intrarera balneum ubi hinciude llammfo per iahulas snrgunt.” 

§ There is an obscurity hero which I am afraid I have not removed. 
“ Per rotas et ledes innoxius illo pertraiisit: Est calor in medio magnus 
quern nemo removit. Non est nuda domus: nudus soil eouvenit hosjies. 
Hi luctum poneres innoenus intraris in ignes." This mysterious aifair 
is thus enunciated in the Latin “ NarratiOf* &c.:— 

“ Per tota$ mle» innoxius introii ignis, 

Kst calor in medio magnus, quern nemo removit; 

Non est nuda domus, nudus sed convenit hospes, 

Hi luctum poiias, insous inlrahis in ignes.” 

To this Apollonins answers, “ Intrarem lialneum, ubi hineindo 
flaiumte {x;r tubiilas surgunt, nmln domus in qua nihil intus est, nudus 
bospes convenit, ntidus 8udabit.”-'-The reader must make what ho 
can of it. 
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hands, emV)racecl him. “Hear,” said she, “the voice of 
jour supplicant: regard a virgin’s prayers. It is vcicked 
in Jnen of so much wisdom to destroy themselves. If you 
lament your lost wife, the mercy of God can restore her to 
you; if your deceased child, you may yet find her. You 
ought to live and ho glad.” Apollonius, irritated at the 
girl’s i^ertinacity, arose and pushed her from him with his 
foot. She fell and cut her cheek, from whicli the blood 
copiously flowed. Tonified at the wound she had received, 
she burst into tears, and exclaimed, “0 thou etenial 
Architect of the heavens! look upon my afflictions. Bom 
amid the waves and storms of the ocean, my mother 
perished in giving life to her daughter. Denied rest even 
in the grave, she was deposited in a chest, with twenty 
gold sestertia, and thrown into the sea. But I, unhappy, 
was delivered by my remaining parent to Stranguilio and 
Dionysius, with the oraamonts befitting a royal extraction. 
I was by them devoted to death; but whilst I invoked the 
assistance of God, a number of pirates rushed in and the 
murderer fled. I was brought hither; and in His own 
good time God will restoi’e mo to my father Apollonius.” 
(2G) Hero she concluded, and the royal mourner, struck 
with her relation, shouted with a loud voice, “Merciful 
God! Thou who lookest over heaven and earth, and 
revealost that which is hidden, blessed be Thy holy 
name.” Saying this, he fell into the arms of his daughter. 
Tenderly he embraced her, and wept aloud for joy. “ My 
best and only child,” said he; “ half of my own soul I I 
shall not die for thy loss. I have found thee, and I wish 
to live.” Exalting his voice yet more, “ Eun hither, my 
servants, my friends! all of ye; my misery is at an end. 

1 have found what I had lost—^my child, my only 
daughter!” Hearing his exclamations, the attendant 
ran in, and with them the prince Athanagoras. They dis¬ 
covered the enraptured king weeping upon his daughter’s 
neck. “ See, see,” said he, “ this is she whom I lamented. 
Half of my soul! now will I live.” Participating in their 
master’s happiness, they all wept. 

Apollonius now divested himself of his mourning 
dress, and attired himself in regal habiliments. “Oh, 
my lord,” said his followers, “how much your daughter, 
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resembles you! Were there no other guide, that would 
indicate her birth.” ♦ The delighted girl overwhelmed 
her recovered parent with kisses. '‘Blessed be God,” 
cried she, “ who has been so gracious to me, and given me 
to see, and live, and die with you.” Then, entering into 
a more detailed account of her adventures, she related 
what she had endured from the wretched pimp, and how 
the Almighty had protected her. 

Athanagoras, fearing lest another might demand her 
in mairiage, threw himself at the king’s feet, and modestly 
intimating how instrumental he had been in promoting their 
happy reunion, besought him to Ixsstow his child upon him. 
“ 1 cannot deny you,” returned Apollonius, “ for you have 
alleviated her sorrows, and been the means of my present 
and future happiness. Take her. But deeply shall that 
rascal feel my vengeance.” Athanagoras immediately 
returned to the city, and convoked an assembly of the 
people. “Let not our city perish,” said he, addressing 
them, “ for the crimes of one impious wretch. Know that 
King Apollonius, the father of the beautiful Tharsia, has 
aiTived. Behold whore his navy rides. Ho threatens us 
with instant destruction, unless the scoundrel who would 
have prostituted his daughter bo given up to him.” 
Scarcely had he spoken when the whole population, men 
and women, hurried otf to implore the king’s clemency. 
“ I advise you,” said Athanagoras, “ to take the wretch 
with you.” Seizing the execrable man, they tied his 
hands to his back, and carried him along to the presence 
of offended majesty. Apollonius, clad in royaj robes, his 
hair shorn, and crowned, ascend^ tho tribunal with his 
daughter. The citizens stood round, in expectation of his 
address. “ Men of Machylena,” said he, “ to-day I have 
recovered my daughter, whom that villainous pimp would 
have corrupted. Neither pity, nor prayers, nor gold 
could prevail with him to desist from his atrocious pur¬ 
poses. Do ye, therefore, avenge my daughter.” The 
people, with one voice, answered, “Let him be burnt 
alive, and his wealth given to the lady.” Instantly the 
wretch was brought forward and burnt. “I give you 

* Yet these vise men did not [^rceivo ibis striking resemblanoo 
%e/orei The observation, however, is natural—^at least to amrtiers. 
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your liberty,” said Tharsia to the overseer, “ because, by 
your kindness and the kindness of the citizens, I remained 
unsullied. I also present to you two hundred gold ses- 
tertia,” Turning to the other girls, she added, “ Be free, 
and forgot your past habits.” 

Apollonius, again addressing the people, returned them 
thanks for their kindness to him and his daughter, and 
bestowed on them a donation of five hundredweight 
of gold. 8honts and applause followed; and they im- 
modiately set about erecting a statue to their benefactor 
in the midst of tlio city. IJjkui the base was the following 
inscription :—■ 

TO APOLLONIUS, OK TYRK, 

THE PRESERVER OF OUR STATE ; 

AND TO THE MOST HOLY' THARSIA, 

HIS VIRGIN DAUOiriER. 

A few days after the la<ly was espoused to Athanagoras, 
amid the universal joy of the city. 

Intending to sail with his daughter, and son-in-law, and 
followers to his own country by way of Tharsus, an angel 
admonished liim in a dream to make for Ephesus,* and 
there, entering the temple with Iiis dauglitor and her 
Imsband, relate in a loud voice all the varied tunis of 
fortune to which he had Ikjcii subject from his earliest 
youth. Accordingly, ho sailed for Ephesus. Leaving his 
ship, he sought out tlio temple to which his long-lost wife 
had retired. When his wife heard that a certain king had 
come to the temple with his daughter, she aiTayed herself 
in regal ornaments, and entered with an honourable 

* “ Pektcleh on the deck aeleep ; Diana appearing to him ae in a 

vision. 

“ Dia. My temple etancis in Ephesas: Lie thco thither 
And do upon mine altar bsicriiioo. 

There, when my maiden prieBts are met together, 
lieforo the ixsople all. 

Reveal how thou ^.aea didst lose thy wife: 

To mourn thy crones, with thy daughter’s, call, 

And give them repetition to the life. 

Perform my bidding or thou livest in woe: 

Do’t and be happy, by ray silver bow 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [Diana disappears.'* 

Shakespeare. Veridet. 
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escort. The surroundiDg multitude was much struck with 
her beauty aud modesty, and said there never was so lovely 
a virgin. Apollonius, however, knew her not; but such 
was her splendour that ho and his companions fell at her 
feet, almost fancying her to bo Diana, the goddess. He 
placed on the shrine precious gifts, and then, as the angel 
had ordained, ho commenced his history, “I was born,*' 
said ho, “ a king. I am of Tyre, and my name is Apol¬ 
lonius. I solved the riddle of the im})ious Antiochus, wljo 
sought to slay me as the detector of his wickedness. I 
fled, and, by the kindness of King Altistratcs, was espoused 
to his daughter. On tho death of Antiochus, I liastencd 
with my wife to ascend his throne; but sho died on tlie 
passage, after giving birth to this my daughter. I de¬ 
posited her in a chest, with twenty gold seslertia, and 
committed her to tho waves. I placed my daughter under 
tho care of those whose subsequent conduct was base 
and villainous, and I departed to tho liigher parts of 
Egypt. After fourteen years I returned to see my daughter. 
They told mo she was dead; and crediting it, I endured 
tho deepest anguish of mind. But my child was at length 
restored to me.*' (27) 

As ho ended, the daughter of Altistratcs sprung towards 
him, and would have clasped him in her arms. Ho repelled 
her with indignation, not supposing that it was his wife. 

Oh, my lord ! " cried she, weeping, “ better lialf of my 
soul! why do you use mo thus? I am thy wife, the 
daughter of King Altistratcs ; and thou art of Tyro; thou 
art Apollonius, my husband and lord. Thou wert the 
beloved one who instructed me. Thou wert tlio ship¬ 
wrecked man whom I loved with pure and fond regard.” 
Apollonius awakening at the mention of thijse well-known 
circumstances, recollected his long-lost lady. He fell upon 
her neck, and wept for joy. “ Blessed be the Most High, 
who hath restored me my wife and daughter.” “ But 
whei*e,” said she, is our daughter ? ” Presenting Tharsia, 
he replied, “ Behold her.” They kissed each other tenderly; 
and the nows of this happy meeting was soon noiscil 
abroad through the whole city. (28) 

Apollonius again embarked for his own country. 
Arriving at Antioch, ho was crowmed, and then hastening 
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to Tyre, he appointed Athanagoras and his daughter to 
the rule of this place. Afterwards assembling a large 
army, ho sat down before Tharsus, and commanded Stran- 
gnilio and Diouysias to be seized and brought before him. 
Addressing the Tharsians, he inquired, “ Did I ever do an 
injury to any one of you ? ” “ No, my lord,” answered 

they; “ we are ready to die for you. This statue bears 
record how you preserved us from death.” “ Citizens,” 
returned Apollonius, “ I intrusted my daughter to Stran- 
guilio and his wife: they would not restore her.” “ Oh, 
my lord,” cried the unhappy woman, “ thou hast read her 
fate inscribed on the monument.” The king directed his 
daughter to come forward; and Tharsia, reproaching her, 
said, “ Hail, woman I Tharsia greets thee ; Tharsia returned 
from the grave.” Dionysias trembled; and the citizens 
wondered and rejoiced. Tharsia then called the steward. 
“ Theophiliis, dost thou know me? Answer distinctly, 
who employed thee to murder me ? ” 

“ My lady Dionysias.” 

Tho citizens, hearing this, dragged both the husband 
and wife out of the city and stoned them. They would 
have killed Theophilus also, but Tharsia, intei^sing, freed 
him from death. “ Unless he had given me time to pray,” 
she said, “ I should not now have been defending him.” 

Apollonius tarried here three months, and gave largo 
gifts to the city. Thence sailing to Pentapolis, the old 
King Altistrates received them with delight. He lived with 
his son, and daughter, and grandchild a whole year in 
happiness. After that he di^, full of years, bequeathing 
the kingdom to his son and daughter. 

As Apollonius walked one ^y upon the sea-shore, he 
recollected the kind-hearted fisherman who succoured him 
after his shipwreck, and he ordered him to be seized and 
brought to the palace. Tho poor fisherman, perceiving 
himself under the escort of a guard of soldiers, expected 
nothing less than death. He was conducted into the 

E rosenoe of the king, who said, “ This is my friend, who 
elped me after my shipwreck, and showed me the way to 
the city; ” and he gave him to understand that he was 
Apollonius of Tyre. He then commanded his attendants 
carry him two hundred sestertia, with men-servants 
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and maidnservaiits. Nor did his kindness stop here—he 
made him one of his personal attendants, and retained him 
as long as he lived. Elamitns, ivho declared to him the 
intentions of Antioehus, fell at his feet, and said, “ My 
lord, remember thy servant Elamitus." Apollonius, ex¬ 
tending his hand, raised him up, and enriched him. Soon 
after this a son was bom, whom he appointed king in tlio 
room of his grandfather, Altistrates. 

Apollonius lived with his wife eighty-four years; and 
ruled the kingdoms of Antioch and Tyro in peace and 
happiness. Ho wrote two volumes of his adventures, one 
of which he laid up in the temple of the Ephesians, and 
the other in his own library. After death, ho went into 
everlasting life. To which may God, of His infinite mercy, 
lead us all. (29) 


TALE CLIV. 

OF A CELESTIAL COUNTRY. 

Gkrvase* relates that in the city of Edessa, in consequence 
of the presence of Christ’s holjy^ image, no heretic could 
reside—no pagan, no worshipper of idols, no Jew. 
Neither could the barbarians invade that place ; but if an 
hostile army appeared, any innocent child, standing before 
the gates of the city, read an epistle; and the same day on 
which the epistle was read, the barbarians were either 
appeased, or, becoming womanish,f fled. • 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, that city is the city of the Apocalypse, 
namely, Heaven : or it may signify our body, in which, if 

* Gervaae of Tilbury (county of Essex)^ a moukifib bistoriau. U« 
flourished about the year 1200. 

■f f‘*EflfeiDinati." It seems very probable that this legend is a 
distorted reproduction of a story in Herodotw (i. 10.5), in Which a bond 
of Scythians, who plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Aaoalon, is said to. have been rendered subject to voveov^ i.e. 

became atf^^wot. which to all appearance » efleminati. Bee Lid¬ 
dell and Scott, Sub too., atid sub voc. *Eydp«is, — ISd.] 
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Christ dwelt—that is, if our bouI he full of His love— 
nothing repugnant to Him will inhabit it. The Iwy is a 
clear conscience, and the epistle is confession and re¬ 
pentance. 


TALK CLV. 

OF THE DISCOMFITURE OF THE DEVIL, 

Tiikuk is in England, as Gervaso tells us, on the borders 
of tlio opiscoj)al see of Ely, a eastio called C-athuiiica; a 
littlo below which is a place distinguished by the appella¬ 
tion of Wandlesbury,* because, as they say, the Vandals, 
Iiaving laid waste the country, and cruelly slaughtered 
the Christians, hero jntched their eain]>. Around a small 
liilloek, wliero their tents were pitched, was a circular 
space of level ground, enclosed by ramparts, to which but 
ono entrance presented itself. Upon this plain, as it is 
commonly reported, on tho authority of remote traditions, 
during tho liush of niglit, wdiilo tho moon shone, if any 
knight called aloud, “ Let my adversary appear,” ho was 
immediately met by another, who started up from tho 
opposite quarter, ready armed and mounted for combat. 
Tho encoimter invariably ended in the overthrow of ono 
party. Concerning this tradition, I have an actual occur¬ 
rence to tell, which was well known to many, and which 
1 have heard both from the inhabitants of tho place and 
others.! 

There was once in Great Britain a knight, whose name 
Avas Albert, strong in arms, and adorned with every virtue. 
It was his fortune to enter the above-mentioned castle, 
wjiere ho was hospitably received. At night, after siipjKT, 
as is usual in great families during tho wdiitcr, the house¬ 
hold assembled round the hearth, and occupied the hour in 
relating divers tales.J At last, they discoursed of the 

• Nitttr Cambridge. Tberc is no account of thb place iu Camden’s 
TirHannia, 

t This exonlium does not greatly favour Mr. Douce’s bypotliesis. 
See the Introduction. 

i We have’here an interesting picture of the olden times; and it 
is such pictures that give au invaluable character to these stories. 
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wonderful oocurronco before alluded to; and our knight, 
not satisfied with the report, determined to prove the 
truth of what ho had heard, l)eforo ho implicitly trusted 
it. Accompanied, therefore, by a squire of noble blood, 
ho liastencd to the spot, armed in a coat of mail. He 
ascended the mount, and then, dismissing his attendant, 
entered the plain. Ho shouted, and an antagonist, 
accoutred at all points, mot him in an instant. AVhat 
followed? Extending their shields, and directing their 
lances at each other, the steeds wore driven to tlio attaint, 
and lx)th the knights sliaken by the career. Tlieir hin(;oB 
brake, Imt from the Blipp<u-inc8s of tlio armour, the blow 
did not take cifoct.* Albert, however, so resolutely juussed 
his adversary, that ho fell; and rising immediately, beheld 
Alljcrt making a prize of his liorse. On whicli, seizing the 
broken lance, lie cast it in the manner of a missile weapon, 
and cruelly wounded Albert in the thigh. Our knight, 
overjoyed at hi.s victory, either felt not the bh)w, or dis¬ 
sembled it; and his adversary suddenly di8ai)poared. lie, 
therefore led away the captured horse, and consigned him 
to tho charge of liis squire. Ho was prodigiously largo, 
light of step, and of a Ixiautiful shape. When Albert 
returned, tho household crowded around him, stnick with 
the greatest won<ier at the event, and rejoicing at tho 
overthrow of the hostile knight, while they landed the 
hraveiy of the magnanimous victor. When, however, he 
put off his cuishes, one of them was filled with chjttod 
blood. The family were alarmed at the appearance of the 
wound; and the servants were aroused and despatched 
here and there. Such of them as ha<l been asleep, fylinira- 
tion now induced to watch. As a testimony of conqu<;st, 
the horse, held by tho bridle, was exposed to public 
inspection. His eyes were fierce, and ho arched his nock 
proudly; his hair was of a lustrous jet, and he Ix^rc a war- 
saddle on bis back. The cock had already begun to crow, 
when the animal, foaming, curveting, snorting, and furi¬ 
ously striking the ground with his feet, broke tho bonds 
that held him and escaped. He was immediately pursued, 
but disappeared in an instant. The knight retained a 
perpetual memento of that severe wound ; for every year, 
♦ “ Ictuque evanosceati per lubricum.’' 
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u^jon tlie night of that encounter, it broke out afresh. 
Some time after, ho crowed the seas and fell, valiantly 
fighting against the pagans. (30) 

APPLICATION. 

My l)olovcd, the knight is Christ; his antagonist is the 
devil, who is armed with pride; the castle is the world. 


TALE CL VI. . 

OF THK SUBVKKSION OF TROY. 

Ovid, speaking of the Trojan war, relates that when 
1 felon was carried off by Paris, it was predicted that the 
city of Troy c^ould not bo captured without the death of 
Achilles. His mother, hearing this, placed him, in the 
dress of a female, amongst the ladies of the court of a 
certain king. Ulixes,* suspecting the stratagem, loaded 
a ship wTlth a variety of wares; and liesidos the trinkets 
of women, took with him a splendid suit of armour. 
AiTiving at the castle in which Achilles dwelt among the 
girls, he exposed his goods for sale. The disguised hero, 
delighted with the warlike implements upon which he 
gazed, seized a lance, and gallantly brandished it. The 
secret was thus manifested,f and Ulixes conducted him to 

• Meaning thereby Ulysses. 

t How far tins stratagem would be successful is very doubtfia 
and prolmbility is opposed to it. Habit is too mighty to be conquered 
in an instant; and man, who is the creature of habit, may as soon 
discard his nature as the confirmed prejudices of youth. In fact, 
they become his nature, and Achilles, like Lucia, in ** Ijove's Cure,** 
ilelineated by Beaumont and Fletcher, under similar circuinstances, 
would much more reasonably be expected to say: 

Go, fetoii my work. This ruff was not well starched, 
ik) tell the maid; *t has too much blue in it: 

And look yon, that the partridge and the pullen 
Have clean meat and fresh water, or my motiier 
Is like to hear on't,*’ 

tliaii suddenly to assume sword and spear, and change hU for 

a ciHti of mail. 
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Tioy. The Greeks prevailed ; and after his decease, end 
the capture of the city, the hostages of the edvoree side 
were set at liberty. 


APmCATION. 

My l)olovod, Paris represents the devil; Helen, the 
human soul, or all mankind, Tmy is hell. IJlixes is 
Christ; and Achilles, the Holy Ghost. The arms signify 
the cross, keys, lance, crown, etc. 


TALE OLVII. 

OF THE PUNISHMENT OF OFFENDERS. 

There was an emperor whose porter was remarkably 
sagacious. He earnestly besought his master that he 
might have the custody of a city for a single month, and 
receive, by way of tax, one penny from every crook-backed, 
one-eyed, scabby, leprous, or ruptured person. The empe¬ 
ror admitted his request, and confirmed the gift under his 
own seal. Accordingly, the porter was installed in his 
office; and as the people entered the city, he took note of 
their defects, and charged them a penny, in conformity 
with the grant. It happened that a hunchbacked fellow 
one day entered, and the porter made his demand. Hunch¬ 
back protested that he would pay nothing. The porter 
immediately laid hands upon him, and aocidentally.raising 
liis cap, discovered that he was one-eyed also. He de¬ 
manded two pennies forthwith. The other still more 
vehemently opposed, and would have fled ; but the porter 
catching hold of his head, the cap came off, and disclosed 
a bald scabby surface. Whereuj>on he required three 
t)enni©s. Hunchback, very much enraged, persisted in 
his refusal, and began to struggle with the determined 

* Gower has this histoiy more at lurge in tbo Conkeskio 
Amamtus ; but he refers in a Uronihe, which seems to })e the Boilk 
ot Tboik, nieotioned at the ond of the chapter (lib. v. fob i>9. 8eo 
fob 101 ).”—Wartok. 
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porter. This produced an exposure of his arms, 
which it became manifest that he was leprous. The fourth 
])enny was therefore laid claim to; and the scuffle Con¬ 
ti nuinj;, revealed a rupture^ which entitled liiin to a fifth. 
'J’hus, a fellow unjustly refusing to pay a rightful demand 
of one penny was necessitated, much against his inclina¬ 
tion, to pay Jive.* 


AfPIJCATlON. 

My iK'loved, the emperor is Christ. The porh.-r is any 
prtilato, or discreet confessor ; the city is the world. The 
diseased utan is a sinner. 


TALE CLVIII. 

OF THE soul’s IMMORTALITY 

Thkp.e was onco discovered at Homo an ujicorrupted lK)d 3 '^, 
taller than the wall of the city, on whicli the following 
words were inscribed :—“ Tallas, the son of Evander, 
whom the lance of a crooked soldier slew, is interred hero.” 
A candle burned at his head, which neither water nor 
wind could extinguish, until air was admitted through a 
hole made with the point of a needle beneatli the ilame. 
The wound of which this giant had died was four feet and 
a half long. Having been killed after the overthrow of 
Troy, he had remained in his tomb two thousand two 
hundred and forty years. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the giant is Adam, who was foraied free 
from all corruption. The wound of which he died is 
transgression of the divine command. The burning caudle 
IB eternal punishment, extinguished by means of a iicedlo 
—that is, by the passion of Christ. 

* lliis talc ia in AIiiLoubus, and the Cento NotdU Antiche, 
50. 
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TALE CLIX. 

UF THE INVENTION OF VINEVAIIDS. 

JosErnus, in his work on “The Causes of Natural Things,” 
says that Noali discovered the wild vine,* and because it 
was bitter, he took the blood of four animals, namely, of a 
lion, of a lamb, a [)ig, and a monkey. Tliis inixtnro lio 
united with earth, and made a kind of manure, which ho 
deposited at the roots of the trees.f Thus tlio blood 
sweetened the fruit, with which he afterwards intoxicated 
himself, and, lying naked, was derided by liis younger son. 
Assembling his children, ho declared to them by what 
moans he liad produced tliis effect.J 

APPLICATION. 

My 1 )e]ovod, the vine manured with the blood of 
animals indicates its clfects. The blood of the lion pro- 

• “ Id cst liihruscani rvitoni]; ti lulyris trrne et vtarnm dictum.” 
HicU is, I snpposc, the hedges and outskirts of woods, gtran^o 
etymolfigy ! 

t rerhups it was alluding to tliis fancy tliat Wcb.ster, in liia 
Ir7<i7e Dccil, observes, 

“As in cold countries hmhandme.n plant vinetts 
And with ‘icarm blood manure ihem^ even so,” Ac. 

J “ I know not of any lx)ok of Joaophns on tliis subject. 'I'Jie first 
editor of tho Latin Joeephus was Ludovicus Condrata, of Verona, who 
was ignorant that ho was publishing a modern translation.”—“ Tho 
substance of this chapter is founded on a lahbinical triulition related 
by Fabricins.* When Noah planted the vino, Satan utton|lod, and 
sacrificed a slieop, a lion, an ape, and a sow. Tlicso animals wore to 
symliolizo tho gradations of ehriety. When a man begins to drink, bo 
is meek and Ignorant as tho lamb, then bocomos bold as tho lion; his 
courage is soon transformed into the fotilishncss of tho ai)o, and at last 
ho wallows in the niiro like a sow. Chaucer hence says, in tho 
Manciples Phologue, as tlio passage is justly corrected by Mr, 
Tyrwhitt— 

‘I trowo that yo have dronken wine of ape. 

And that is when mou plaion at a strawc.’ 

In the old Kalenprieb pes Bergers, as Mr. Tyrwhitt hos roinarkotL 
Vin de ainf/e, rin de %nauton, vin de lyou^ and tin de porccau, ar© 
mentioned in their respective operations on the four temperaiuenti 
of the human body.”—W autox. 

* Coi>. PaECDi nos, Vti. Testam, vol. Lp, 275 
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duces anger; that of the lamb, shame; of the pig, filthi¬ 
ness ; of the monkey, idle curiosity and foolish joy. 


TALE CLX. 

OF THE SEDUCTIONS OF THE DEVIL. 

It often haY>j>cns that the devils transform themselves into 
angels of light, in order to foster in human hearts what¬ 
ever is fiendish. In pr(X)f of which, a most remarkahlo 
instance is subjoined. 

When Valentino filled the episcopal see of Arles,* 
there stood on the outskirts of the diocese a castle, the 
lady of which invariably quitted church Ixifore the cele¬ 
bration of mass, for she could not bear to look on the con¬ 
secration of our Lord’s body. This ^Kiculiarity gave her 
husband much uneasiness, and ho determined to ascertain 
the reason of so singular a proceeding. On a certain day, 
the gospel being ended, she was nhont to retire, when, 
after much violent stniggling, she was forcibly detained 
by her husband and Ins attendants. The priest then con¬ 
tinued the service, and at tho instant that lie proceeded to 
consecration, tho lady, lionio along by a diabolical spirit, 
flew away, carrying along with her a portion of the chapel, 
and was seen no more in those regions; and part of the 
veiy tower is yet standing, in testimony of the truth of 
the above relation.f (31) 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho castle is tho woild; and the lord of it, 
a discreet confessor. 

• A town in France. 

t [This is 08 good n proof of veracity as tliat ofTcrod by Smith the 
weaver for the validity of Jack Cade’s claims to bo the grandson ot 
Edmund Mortimer, Cade having aseerted that his father was stolen 
by a beggar-woman when young, and brought up as a bricklayer, 
ignorant of his noble birth, Smith adds: “ Sir, he made a chimney 
in . my father’s house, and the hric^ct are alive at thU day io UtUfy it 
therefore, deny it not ” (Second Part of Henry F/., Act iv. So 2).— 
En.j 
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TALE CLXI. 

OF GRATITUDE TO GOD. 

In the kiDgdoin of Ejiglaiul there is a hillock in tho 
niiclst of a thieje wood, about the height of a man. Thither 
knights and other followers of tho chase were aecnstonied 
to ascend, when they Rnflered iniK^h from heat and thii*Ht, 
and sought eagerly for relief. From tho nature of tho 
place, and tho circumstances of their occupation, each as¬ 
cended the hill alone; and each, as if addressing some 
other, would say, “ I thirst.” Immediately, beyond ex¬ 
pectation, there started from tho sido one with a chc('rful 
countenance and an outstretched hand, bearing a largo 
honi oniamentcd with gold and precious stones, such us 
Avo are still in the habit of using instead of a cup, and full 
of the most exquisite, hut unknown, beverage. This ho 
presented to the thirsty person ; and no sooner had ho 
drank, than the heat and lassitude abated. One would, 
not then have thought that lie had been engaged in labour, 
but that ho was desirous of commencing an arduous em¬ 
ployment. After tho liquor Iiad Iwjcn take7j, the attendant 
presented a clean napkin to wipe tho mouth. Ilia ministry 
completed, ho disappeared, without awaiting recompense, 
or permitting inquiry, bio did this daily, and, aged as ho 
seemed to be, his pace was singularly rapid. At last, a 
certain knight went to these parts for tho purpose of 
hunting; and a draught lasing demanded, anvl the horn 
brought, instead of restoring it to tho industrious skinker* 
iis custom and urbanity required, he rctaine<l it for bis own 
use. But the knight’s feudal lord, ascertaining the truth of 
this matter, condemned tho plunderer; and presented the 
horn to Henry tho Elder,f king of England, lest ho himself 
should bo held a partaker in tho crime. J 

• [See ShatCBpeare, FirH Part of Henry IV., Act ii. 6c. 4 .—^Ed.] 

t Henry I. according to Warton. 

i “ This story, tvhich seems imperfect, I suppose, is from Gervaso 
of Tilbury.’ —Wartox. 

“ The drinking Tossels of the northern nations were the horns of 
animals, of their natural length, only tipt with silver, Ac. In York 
Minster is preserved one of these ancient drinking-vessels, composed 
of a large elephant’s tooth, of its natural dimensions, ornamented 
sculpture, Ac. See Drake’s Ki'jrf.” — Bishop Percy. 
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APPLICATION. 

My belovotl, the mountain is the kingdom of heaven; 
tlio forest is the world. The liuntcr is any worldly-minded 
man. The thirst and heat arc divine love; the hoin, 
mercy, which is tilled at the fountain of benevolence. Ho 
who boro it is Clirist; and the napkin is confession. 


TAI.E CLXII. 

OF AVOIJIING IMPRECATIONS 

Gkiivase of Tilbury * relates to Otto,f the Konian emperor, 
a very remarkable occurrence, but at the same time full of 
excellent advice, and atfording a reason for caution to the 
reckless. 

There was in the bishopric of Girona, in Catalonia, a 
very high mountain, whose ascent was extremely arduous, 
and, except in one place, inaccessible. On the summit 
was an unfathomable lake of black water. Hero also 
stood, as it is reported, a palace of demons, with a largo 
gate continually closed; but the palace itself, as well 
as its inhabitants, existed in invisibility. If any one 
cast a stone or other hard substance into this lake, the 
demons exhibited their anger by furious storms. In one 
part of the mountain was perpetual snow and ice; hero there 
was abundance of crystal, and the sun never was seen. At 
its foot llowod a river, whoso sands were of gold ; and the 
precious metal thus obtained was denominated by the 
vulgar its cloak. The mountain itself, and the parts 
adjacent, furnished silver ; and its unexhaustiblo fertility 
was not the least surprising of its peculiarities. 

* “ Whenever our compiler quotes Gervaso of Tilbury the relerence 
is to his Otia Imperialia : which is addressed to the Emperor Otho 
the Fourth, nud contains his Commentanim de regnis Imperatorum 
Jitmanoruin, his Mundi Dencriptio, aud his Tractatus de JdiTahilihm 
Mundi. All these four have been improperly supposed to be separate 
works.’*— Wabton, 
t i.c, Otho, 
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Not far from henco lived a certain farmer, who one day 
being much occupied with domcBtio matters, and troubled 
exceedingly by the incessant squalling of his little girl, 
at length, after the manner of people when angry, wislied 
his infant at the devil. This incautious desire was 
scarcely uttered, ore the girl was seized by an invisible 
hand, and carried off. Seven years Jiftcrwards, a person 
journeying at the foot of the mountain near the farmer’s 
dwelling, distinguished a man hurrying along at a pro¬ 
digious rate, and uttering in ilic most doleful tones, 
“ Alas! for me, wretched man! what shall 1 do to get rid (*!' 
this huge load?” The Iravtdler aioi)i)ed to impiiro the 
occasion ; and was told that, for tlio s])aco of seven years 
last past, ho had been comniitled to the custody of the 
demons upon that mountain, who daily made uso (,)f him as 
a chariot, in consequence of an unwary c;xclamatiou to 
that effect. The traveller, startled at an assertion so ex¬ 
traordinary, and a little incredulous, was informed that his 
neighhour h,ad suffered in a similar degree ; for that, having 
hastily committed his daughter to their power, they had 
instantly homo her olF, lie added that the demons, weary 
of instructing the girl, would willingly restore her, pro¬ 
vided the father presented himself on the mountain and 
there received her. 

The auditor, thunder-struck at this communication, 
doubted whether ho should conceal things so incredible, or 
relate what he had heard. Ho determined, at last, to 
declare the girl’s situation to her father; and hastening, 
accordingly, found him still bewailing the lengthened 
absence of his daughter. Ascertaining the cause, he wont 
on to state} what he had heard from the man whom the 
devils used as a chariot: “Therefore,” said he, “ 1 recommend 
you, attesting the Divine name, to demand of thtjse devils 
the restitution of your daughter.” Amazed at what was 
imparted to liim, the father delilnsratcd upon the best 
method of proceeding and finally pursued the counsel of 
the traveller. Ascending the mountain, ho passed forward 
to the lake, and adjured the demons to restore the girl 
whom his folly had committed to them. Suddenly a 
violent blast swept by him, and a girl of lofty stature 
fitood in his presence. Her eyes w*ere wild and wander- 
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in^, and her bones and sinews were scarcely covered with 
skin. Her horrible countenance discovered no sign of 
sensibility; and, ignorant of all language, she scarcely 
could be acknowledged for a human being. The father, 
wondering at her strange appearance, and doubtful 
whether she should bo taken to his own home or not, 
posted to the bishop of Girona, and, with a sorrowful 
aspect, detailed what had befallen him; at the same time 
requesting his advice. The bishop, as a religious man, 
and one intimsted with a charge of so much importance, 
narrated every circumstance respecting the girl to his dio¬ 
cese. He wanied them against rashly committing their 
f(jrtunes to the power of demons, and showed that our 
adversary the devil, as a raging lion, goeth about socking 
whom ho may devour; that he •will slay those who are 
given to him, and hold them in eternal bonds, and torment 
and afflict those devoted to him for a time. 

I’ho man who was used by the devils as a chariot, 
remained a long time in this miserable situation; but his 
suhsoquont faith and discretion emancipated him. Ho 
stated that near the above-mentioned place there was an 
extensive subterranean jxilace, whoso entrance was by a 
single gate, enveloped in the thickest darkness. Through 
this portal the devils, who had been on embassies to 
various parts of the world, retunied, and communicated 
to their fellows what they had done. No one could tell of 
what the palace was constnictcd, save themselves, and 
those who passed under their yoke to eternal damnation. 
From all w'hich, my beloved, wo may gather the dangers 
•we are exposed to, and how cautious we should be of 
invoking the devil to our as.sistance, as well as of com¬ 
mitting our family to his power. Let us guard our hearts, 
and beware that ho catch not up the sinful soul, and 
plunge it into the lake of everlasting misery; where there 
is snow and ice with awed—crystal, that reflects the 
awakened and agonized conscience, perpetually burning 
with ijriinortal 
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TALE CLXIII. 

OF EXTREME FEAR. 

Alexander had an only son, called Celestinus, whom he 
loved with the utmost tenderness. He desired to have 
him well instructed, and sending for a certain philosopher, 
said, “ Sir, instruct my son, and I will bountiiully 
remunerate you.” The philosopher acquiesced, and took 
the boy homo with him. Ho diligently performed his 
duty; and it happened that one day, entering a meadow 
with his pupil, they perceived a horse lyihg on the 
ground, grievously affected with the mango. Near the 
animal two sheep were tied together, which busily cropped 
the grass that grew in abundance around them. It so 
chanced that the sheep were on each side of the horse, and 
the cord with which they were bound passed over his 
back and, chafing the sores, galled him exceedingly. 
Histurbed by this circumstance, he got up; but the cord, 
then loaded with the weight of the sheep, afllictod him 
more and more; and, filled with fury, ho began to run off 
at a great speed, dragging along the unfortunate sheep. 
And in equal proportion to their resistance was the aug¬ 
mentation of the horse’s suffering. For the cord, having 
worn itself into a hollow, sunk, at every struggle, yet 
deeper into the wound. 

Adjoining the meadow was the house of a miller, 
toward which the horse, impelled by the anguish of his 
wound, galloped, and entered, with tlie sheep hanging 
as wo have said. The house was then unoccupied; but 
there was a fire burning ui>on the hearth, and the quadru¬ 
ped, plunging and striking with his hoofs, so scattered the 
fir© that the fiame caught hold of the building, and reduced 
it to ashes, together with the horse aud the sheep. “Young 
man,” said the preceptor to his pupil, “ you have perceived 
the beginning, the middle, and the completion of this 
incident: make me some coiTcct verses upon it, and show 
me who is responsible for the burning of the house. 
Unless you do this, 1 assure you I will punish you 
severely.” Celestitius, during the absence of his master, 
applied himself diligently to study; but he was unable 
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to execute his task. This mucli troubled him; and the 
devil met liiiii in the likeness of a man, and said, “My 
son, 'vvliat has made you so sorrowful?” 

Cdvst. Never mind; it is no use telling you. 

Devil. Yon know not that; tell me, and 1 will help you. 

Qelegt. I am charged, under a heavy punishment, to 
make some verses about a scabby horse and two sheep, 
and J don’t know how. 

Devil. Young man, I am the devil in a human form, 
and the best i)oet tliat ever lived: care nothing about your 
master, but ]>romise to servo me faithfully, and I will 
eomjioso sueli dcleetablo verses for you that they shall 
cxe('l those of your ])edagogue himself. 

(Ylestinus gave his word to servo him faithfully if ho 
fultllled his engagement. The devil then produced the 
following verses :— 

Boutxl by a tliong, that ua&sc-<l along 
A liorbtj's mangy hide, 

Two riiccp there lay, ns I you say,* 

One upon cither sitlc. 

The fitoed uprose, and m)ward poi's 
Eacli sheep with cluiigling brejrh ; 

Corno by tho horse’s rapid course, 

Tho miller’s hut they reach. 

Pcnltcring tho fno with rookles.s ire, 

Tho rafters caught llio flame; 

And bleating breed and scabby steed 
Were roasted iu tlio same. 

Now had that wight, that miller bight, 

Voiichsafc'd liis house to kee]i: 

Ero ho returned it had not huriu'd, 

Nor burned hi.s horse and sheep.t 

* i.e. As 1 (ell you; or, my to yon. 

‘‘ He said, ‘ liindam, have good day ! 
fsekerly, as 1 yon say.' ”—Itomance of Sir Isnnd/ras. 

t As thcpo are probably the only verses on record of the devil’s 
eomi>osition (at least, so well authenticivted). I cannot do Uss than 
ti anscribe them for tho edification of tho curious:— 

“Nexus ovem binam, per spinara traxit cqninam; 
bicsus surgit eqmis, peudet utrumque i)ccus. 

Ad molendmutn, pondus portabat equiuum, 

Dispergendo focum, se cremat atque locum. 

Custodes aherant singula damua ferant” 




OF THE PERVERSITY OF THE WORLD. ol3 

Tlio boy, inado happy by the present, ret urned home. 

Master. My child, have you stolen your vcikck, or 
made them ? 

CeJest. I made them, sir. 

He then read what wo liavo given above; and the 
master, struck with tbo greatc'st astonishment at their 
uncommon beauty, exclaimed, “ i^Fy dear boy, tell me if 
any one made those verses for von ” 

CclesL No, sir ; no one did. 

Mnstt^r. Unless you tell mo the truth, T will flog you 
till the blood run. 

'J'he lad, fearful of what might follow, dci-l.n'ed all that 
had occurred, and how he had bound himself to the devil. 
U'ho Y)recoptor, grieved at the eommunieation, induef d the 
youth to confcHs himself and renounco this fi^arful con- 
fedorac 3 \ When this was done he boeanio a Indv' man, 
and, after a well-spent life, gave up his soul to (Jod. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is Christ; the philnso])hor, any 
prelate; the mangy horse, a siniKT covtsred witli sins. 
The two sheep are two preaeheis hound )> 3 " the cord of 
charity ; the miller’.s house is the world ; and the fire, 
detraction. 


TALE CLXIV. 

OF THE PERVERSITY OF THE WORLD. 

Wk read in a certain book of a conversation bcLvv(^cn Jesus 
(Jhrist and St. Peter. I saw,” said the latter, “ fiv (3 men 
•wliom I tlioiight madmen. The first ate the sand of the 
sea so grecdii 3 % that it slipjicd through his jaM^s on either 
side of the mouth. Another I observed standing uj)on 
a pit full of sulphur and pitch, of which the smell was 
intolerable; 3 ’et he strove earnestly to inhale it. Tho 
third lay upon a burning furnace, whoso heat was not 
enough; ho endeavoured to catch the sparks emitted from 
the furnace tliat he might eat them. A fourth sat ujxm 
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a pinnacle of the temple, in order to catch the wind. 
For this purpose he held his mouth open. The fifth 
devoured whatsoever of his owii niemhors ho could get 
into his mouth, and laughed incessantly at every other 
man. Many helield tliese five men, and much wondered 
Avhy they did these things.” 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the first of these men represents the 
covetous; the second, the gluttonous and luxurious; the 
third, the rich and lioiiourahle ; the fourth, the hyjwcrites 
and the fifth are the calumniators of the good. 


TALE CLXV. 

OF THE SAME SUIUEOT. 

Wk read in the Lives of the Fathci-s, that an angel showed 
to a certain holy man three men lalx)uring under a triple 
fatuity. The first made a faggot of wood, and because it was 
too heavy for him to carry he added to it more wood, hoping 
by such moans to make it light. The second drew water 
with great labour from a very deep well with a sieve, which 
he incessantly filled. The third carried a beam in his 
chariot; and wishing to enter his house, whereof the 
gate was so narrow atid low that it would not admit him, 
he violently whipped his horse, until they both fell together 
into a deep well. Having shown this to the holy man, 
the angel said, “What think you of these three men?” 
“ That they are three fools,” answ^ered he. “ Understand, 
however,” returned the angel, “that they represent the 
sinners of this world. The first describe that kind of 
men who, from day to day, add new sins to the old, because 
they cannot bear the weight of those which they already 
hftvo. The second man represents those who do good, hut 
do it sinfuUy, and therefore it is of no benefit. And the 
third person is he who would enter the kingdom of heaven 
with fidl his worldly vanities, hut is cast down into hell. 
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TALE CLXVI. 

OF THE GAME OF SCHACI. (32) 

ScHACARiUM * * * § has sixty-four points, divided by eight, as 
husband and wife, bridegroom and bride, clergy and lay, 
rich and poor. Six men are used at this game. The first 
is RocHUS,t and it is of two kinds, white and black. Tlio 
white is placed on the right hand, and the black upon the 
left. The reason of which is, that when all the Schaci are 
fixed in their places, the noble, as well as the vulgar pieces, 
have certain goals towards which they must proceed. Tlio 
Kochi alone, when they are enclosed, have no power of 
proceeding, unless a way shall 1)0 cleared for them either 
l)y the higher or lower men. The Rochus moves directly 
across, and never to the coraers, whetlier in going or 
returning; and if he move laterally from the other side, 
and take some piece, ho becomes a thief. 

The second piece is Alphinus, J which passes over three 
points. For in its proper place, that which is black is 
fixed to tho right of the king, with the white on his left; 
and they are not called white and black with respect to 
their colour, but to their situation. Because the black 
piece, proceeding toward tho right, that is, into the black 
and void space, is stationed Ixdbre tho Husbandman. But 
the left, by its own power, moves two points, the one 
towards the white space on the right; and tho other, 
towards the white and void space on the loft. Thus also 
r)f the third piece to the third square, by preserving its 
proper situation on the board; § so that if it bo Clack, to 

* Schacarium is tho table or board on which tho gome is played, 
being distinguished by alternate black and white squares. 

t J?oe%us, Jtoeem, Jiocusy Hroens, from tho German word Rocii, 
si^ifyiug an upper garment. Whether this etymology can bo ad- 
roittod is very doubtful. It moves to the right, in Pseud.-Ovid. 

[This piece is the Castle or I{ook> —Ed.] 

X This piece is called, by the French, Lb Fr^i, and by the Italians, 
ALrnro (Z>a Fretne in e). According to PseudO'Ovidius, It moves in 
aa oblique direction. 

[T1k> Bishop { which formerly could only move two squares at a 
time, but could leap ov(» an intervening man.—E d.] 

§ [This aentencG Is very obscure, and must be corrupt, I think; 
but tins description of the game (chess) Is confused all through.—^E d.] 
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black, and the contrary—|)rocceding in an un.gnlar dii-ec- 
tion. 

The third kind is of Knights, of whom tho right ia 
wliito, and the left black. I’ho white, when on his own 
8(iuarc, has three moves—one towards the right in tho 
black place before the Husbandman ; the other in the black 
and void s}>aco before tho Wool-carder ; the third, towards 
tho left, in tho place of a Mercfiant. When this piece is 
lixod near tho king, it may move six squares, and when 
in the middle, eight. It is tho same with tho left. AVhen 
tho black is opposite to tho king, and tho wliito also ojqio- 
sito, they im)vo together; one is placed before the queen, 
as the left; tho other, before tho king, us tlio right. 

Tl 10 fourth kind is of tho infenor pieces, which have 
one and tho saim^ move, h’or from the .sijnaro on which 
they aro placed they may jiroi.ved to the tliird, and there, 
as in security, remain within i-each of tho king. But 
wdien they go out of tho king’s move, they aro content 
with one square, and proceed in a direct liiie. Yet they 
iK^vcr return in this nuinner, but secure by their lu'ogress 
those honours which belong by their position to tho nobles. 
If they should be assisted by tho knights and other noblo 
pieces, and arrive at Dio line of squares where the adver¬ 
sary’s nobles are posted, they acijnire, by their valour, a 
})ow’cr conferred by grace on the queen. But it should lie 
observed that if the inferior pieces, going on tho right, 
find any noblo or vulgar adversaiy, and this in an angle, 
they may take or kill him on tho right or tho left; but 
tho inferior piece never moves out of tho straight line, to 
tho right or left, unless ho has obtained power of the 
queen.* 

Tho fifth piece in tho play of tlic Sciuci is called the 
Queen. Her move is from white to black, and she is placed 
iiear tho king : if she quit his side, she is captured. When 

* I luave thought it useless to translato tlio very strained application 
of this game, introduced between each description, but tho following 
illustration ])crhap ought not to bo discarded:—“ Virgil, desoendetl 
from a low Longohard [i.e. German] family, but a native of Mantua, 
was mobt recewned for his wisdom, and the e.\oelienoo of his ptjeticnl 
talent. When aomelKxly accuseil him of inserting certain of Homer’s 
versos in his work, ho answerech * That they wore strong men who 
ooiUd braT\dlsh the club of Hercules. ’ ** 
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Kho has moved from tlio black square in whieli she was 
fust placed, she c^n go only from sqnaro to square, and 
this angularly, whether she go forward or return; whether 
she take, or is tnken. But if it be asked why the queen 
is exposed to war, when the condition of a female is frail 
and unwarlike, wo reply, when husbands go out to battle, 
it is customary for their women and wives, aiul the rest 
of their family, to live in the camp. And though they do 
not use a bow, and encumber men more by tlieir whims 
than they destroy the foe by their valour, yet the queen 
is intended for the king’s helj). Therefore, that she may 
evince her affection, she accompanies him to battle.* 

The sixth kind of luoces used in this game are the 
Kings. The king shows above all the rest what is the 
nature of motion and ju’ogression. For since ho may 
reside in the fourth squan^ with tlic white, tliough ho 
himself bo black, ho hath the Knight on the right hand 
in a white space, but the Am’iiinus and the Koriiius in the 
black. In tlio left ho holds O])posito places. But though 
the king has more pttwer and dignity than all the other 
pieces, it does lujt l>ccomo him to move far from his throne; 
and therefore ho begins his move from his own white 
square, like the Kocui, from right and left. Yet ho cannot 
bo placed on the. left in the black space, near the situation 
of the Rocuus on the white; but ho may go into tho white 
space near tho aforesaid Bociius in tho corner scpuiro, where 
tho guards of tho city arc fixed ; and there ho hath in such 

* Among many other mattoi-H in (lisju-uiHO of tlie fair sex. whidi 
are found in this apj)lication (and which I should blush to tnmislato 1), 
tho writer ohaervob after Seneca, “Quod uudicrcs qu«i malnin fiioiem 
lml>cnt, levos et iuipudicsD Hunt." Hut tliis is a I’latonic. tenet. Again, 
“Quimi’.s” (or Ovidics) very learnedly remarks, “Casta cst quiini 
nemo rogavit.” This is no doubt tho origioal of a song in Congreve’s 
Love for Love. 

“ A nymph and a swain to Aj>ollo once prayed; 

Tho swain had been jilted, tho nymph been betrayed; 

Their intent was to try if his oracle knew 

E’er a nymph that was chaste, or a swain that was true. 

“Apollo was muto, and had like to’ve been pf)fied, 

But sagely at length ho this secret disclosed: 

He alone won’t betray in whom none will confide; 

Aud the nymph may be chaste, that has never been triod.” 
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move the nature of the knight. But he takes these two 
moves in place of the queen.* 


TALE CLXVII. 

OF UEAllING GOOD COUNSEL. 

An archer, catching a little Inrcl cfillod a nightingale, 
was about to put her to death. But, being gifted witli 
language, she said to him, “ What will it advantage you 
to kill me ? I cannot satisfy your appetite. Let mo go, 
and I Avill give you three rules, from which you will 
derive great benefit, if you follow them accurately.” 
Astonished at hearing the bird speak, he promised h(‘r 
lilxirty on the conditions she had stated. “ Hear, then,” 
said she; “ never attempt impossibilities ; secondly, do not 
lament an irrecoverable loss; thirdly, do not credit things 
that are incredible. If you ke.ep tlusse three maxims with 
wisdom, they will infinitely profit ytm.” The man, fiiith- 
liil to Ins promise, let the bird escape. Winging her 
flight through the air, she commenced a most ex<ini8itc 
song; and having finished, said to the archer, ‘‘ Thou art 
a silly follow, and hast to-day lost a great treasure. 
There is in my bowels a pearl bigger than the egg of an 
ostrich.” Full of vexation at her escape, he immediately 
spread his nets and endeavoured to take her a second 
time; but she eluded his art. “Come into my house, 
sweet bird! ” said he, “ and I will show thee every' 
kindness. I will feed thee with my own hands, and 
permit thee to fly abroad at pleasure.” The nightingale 
answoretL Now I am certain thou art a fool, and payest 
no regard to the cotmsol I gave thee: ‘ Kegret not what 
is irrecoverable.* Thou canst not take me a^in, yet thou 
hast spread thy snares for that purpose. Moreover, thou 
believbiit that my bowels contain a pearl larger than the 
egg of an ostrich, when I myself am nothing near that 

* I CAD not hope that I have translated this acoonnt of an obsciiro 
l^me quite intelligibly; bnt I was unwilling to omit it. 

[As remarked in our Note 32, this “ obscure game ** is Chess.—E d.j 
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Bize! Tlioii art a fool; and a fool thou wilt always 
roniain.” With this consolatory assurance she flow away. 
The man returned sorrowfully to his own lumso, but noTer 
again obtained a sight of the nightingale. (33) 

AITLICATION. 

My beloved^ the archer is any Christian : the nightiu- 
galo is Christ; and man attempts to kill Him as often as 
he sins. 


TALE (.^LXVIII. 

OF Fl'EltNAI. CONDEMNATION. 

lUuLAAM says that a sinner is like a man who, being 
afraid of a unicorn, stepped backward into a deep pit. 
But when ho had fallen he laid hold of tlio branch of a 
tree, and drew himself up. Looking below, ho espied 
at the foot of the tree by wliicli lie liad ascended a very 
black well, and a homblo dragon encompassing it. The 
dragon api>eared to expect his fall with extended jaws. 
Now, the tree w^as constantly being gnawed by two mice, 
of which one was white and the other black, and the man 
felt it shake. There wxto also four wliite vipers at iis 
foot, which filled the w'hole pit with their pestilential 
breath. Lifting up his eyes, the man beheld honey drop¬ 
ping from a bough of the tree ; and, wliolly forgetfulof his 
danger, ho gave himself up to the fatal sweetness. A friend, 
btietching out to him a ladder, would have raised him 
entirely out; but, overcome by the allurement, he clung to 
the tree, which fell, and cast him into the jaws of the 
dragon. The monster immediately descending to the 
lowest pit, there devoured him. He thus died a miser 
able death.* 

• “This ia another of Barlanni’a Apologuea in Damaaceiiua’a 
romance of Barlaam and Josaphat : and wliich haa been adopted 
into the Lives of the Samta, by Sarins and others. A mobaltzatiok 
is subjoin^, exactly agreeing with that in the Gesta.” — Wabtos. 
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AITLICATIOX. 

My U 'loved, mran ih tliat siuncr; and tlio unicorn is 
death. The pit is the world; tho treo is life, which is 
ever heiii^ eonsuined, as it were, hy tho white inouso and 
tho black, ('veiy hour of tho day and night. Tho jjost 
which tho vipers occupied is the human frame ; tlie dragoji 
is tho devil; and the lower pit is hell. Tho honeyed bough 
is the i)h*aHurcs of sin : tlie friend, any Christian preacher; 
and the ladder is ]>enitenec. 


TALE OLXIX. 

OL' MANNER OF LIFE. 

Tuo<jus Tomi’kius* relates of Ligurius, a nobhj knight, that 
lie induced the inhabitants of the state to make oath that 
tiny would faithfully preserve certain just and whole¬ 
some, though rather severe laws, until he returned ^^^th 
an answer from tho oracle of Apollo, wiioni ho feigned to 
have made them. Jle then went to Cn'te, and there abode 
in voluntary <‘xile. Ihit when ho was dead, tho citizens 
brought back his bones, imagining that they were then 
freed from the obligation of their oath. These laws Avero 
twelve in number. The first insisted on olx>dicnco to 
their princes, and enjoined princes to watch over tho well¬ 
being of their subjects, and to i-epress wickedness. Tho 
second law coinmandod eeonomv, and considered war 
better provided for by sobriety than drunkenness. Tho 
third law ordained rewards to be ])roportioncd to merit. 
Tho fourth laid down, that silver and gold were the vilest 
of all things. Tho fifth divided tho administration of 
government; empowering kings to make war, magistrates 
to give judgment, and the senate to try offenders. It also 
conferred npoii tho jKJoplo permission to elect tlieir rulers. 

* *'Onr compiler liere means Justin’s Abridgment of Trogus; 
which, to the irreparnblo injury of literature, noon destroyed it« 
original. An early epitome of Livy would bave been ntteuded with 
tho same unhappy consequences.”—W artox, 
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The sixth law api>ortioncd lands, and settled disputed claiiim 
respecting patnniony, so tliat no ono could betroino nioi-o 
pow^erful tlian another. The seventh enjoined all fcfists 
to bo held in public, lest one person should bo the cause of 
luxury to another; the eighth, tliat young men should 
have but ono habit during the year ; the ninth, that poor 
lads should be employed in the fields, and not in the 
forum, by which their first years should bo spent in luird 
labour, not in idleness. The tenth law exacted tliat 
virgins Ito niarricd without dowry; the eleventh, that 
wives be not ehosen for money ; and llic twelfth, that Ibo 
greatest honour should not- bo assigned to the greatest 
wealth, but to ]U'iority in years. And whatever law 
liigurius established, ho himself observed beyond all 
others.* 


API'MCATIOX. 

My lielovcd, the knight is Christ; and the laws, those 
moral ordinances which lie estaldished. 


TALE C L X X . 

OF REPENTANCE. 

A CERTAIN gambler met St. Bernard on liorscbaek. 
“ Father,” said ho, “ I will play with you, and stake my 
soul against your horse.” Immediately St. Bernapd dis¬ 
mounted, and said, “ If you throw more points than I, you 
shall have my horse; but if not, 1 will take jKtMNcssion of 
your soul.” The gambler acceded ; and taking uji the 
dice, threw seventeen points. Thinking himself sure of 
the victory, he laid hold of the bridle of St. Bernard's 
steed. “My son,” said the holy man, “there are moro 
points than that in three dice.” Accordingly, he threw 
eighteen points, one moro than the gambler; who forth¬ 
with put himself under the guidance of the saint. After 

• [The laTTgiver \»ho acted a# state I in this story was Solon.— 
Ed.] 


¥ 
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a life of great Baiictity, he came to a happy ouil, and 
2 )a 8 sed into the joy of his Lord.* (34) 

Ari’LlCATlON. 

My hclovod, tho ganihlcr is any worldly-niiiidod man, 
and Bernard is a discreet confessor. Ilis horse ty[)ifieB liis 
hcai't; and tho three dice are the Holy Trinity. 


TALE CLXXL 

OF TOO MUCil LOVE, AND OF THE FORCE OF 

TRIJ'HI. 

rKTUUS Aoi’HONsust relates a story of two knights, of 
whom one dwelt in Egypt and tho other in Baldac. j Mes¬ 
sengers often passed between them; andwliatever there was 
curious in the laud of Egypt, tho knight of tliat country 
sent to his friend, and he, in like manner, sent hack an 
equivalent. Thus much kindness was manifested on both 
sides. But neither had over seen tho other. 

As tho knight of Baldac oneo lay upon his bed, ho held 
the following soliloquy :—“ My correspondent in Egypt has 
discovered much friendship for mo ; but I have never yet 
Noen him : I will go and pay him a visit.” Accordingly, ho 
hired a shij) and went into Egypt; and hia friend, hearing 
of his arrival, met him by the way, and received him with 
much pleasure. Now, the knight had a very beautiful girl 
ill his house, with whom the knight of Baldac was so smitten, 
that ho fell sick and jiined away. “ My friend,” said the 
other, “ what is tho matter with you ? ” “ ]\fy heart,” 

* From Caxton’fl Golden Lorfend, See tlio Noto. 
t ‘‘This is tho story of iioccaoe’s popular novel of Tito and 
G isippo, and of Lydgate’s Tale of Itco NarchanU of E^pt and of 
Jlaldad^ a manuscript poem in tho British Museum, and lately in tho 
library of Dr. Askew.’ Peter Alphonsus is quoteil for this story; and 
it makes tho second fable of his Clericalis DisciruNA.”—W arton. 
[Compare Tale CVIII.—En,] 

+ llftgtlad. 


’ R. K.)nar4s has a piny on tols story* 
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leturnod his oomrado, “ has fixed itself upon one of tho 
wouiou of your household, and unless I may espouse Imr I 
shall die.” Upon this, all tho household, savo the indi¬ 
vidual in question, wore suinmoiiod before him; and having 
surveyed them, he exclaimed, “1 care little or nothing for 
these. But there is one other whom I have not soon; and 
lier ijiy soul loveth.” At last this girl was shown to him. 
lie protested that it was to licr alone that ho must owe 
his life. “ Sir,” said his friend, “ I brought this girl U|? 
Avith tho intention of making her my Avife; and 1 shall 
obtain much AA^calth with licr. Ncvertlicless, so strong is 
my atfeetion for you, that I give her to you Avitli all tho 
I'iehcs Avhicli should haA^o fallen to my share.” "Idio sick 
knight, OA'crjoycd at his good fortune, received tho lady 
and tlie money, and returned Avitli her to Baldao. 

After a Avhilo the knight of Bgypt became sm extremely 
indigent that lie possessed no habitation. “ I liad better,” 
thought he, “ go to my friend of Baldac, to him Avhom I 
enriched, and inform him of my wants.” lie did so; and 
reached Baldac a while after snnset. “It is night,” said 
lie to himself; “if I go noAV to my friend’s house, he Avill 
not knoAvmo, for I am so poorly dressed. T, who onco used 
to have a largo liouschold about me, nm noAv desolate and 
destitute. To-night, therefore, T Avill rest, and on tho 
morrow will go to his mansion.” llappcuiug to look 
b;Avard a burial-ground, ho ol>6orA'cd the gates of a church 
throAvn op(ai, and hero ho determined to remain for tho 
night. But Avliile he Avas endeavouring to compose him¬ 
self to sleep in a court of that place, there entered tAvo 
men, Avho engaged in battle; and one was slain. .* Tho 
murderer instantly fled to tlie burial-ground, and escaped 
on tho othu’ side. By and by an extraordinary clamour 
penctratod through the whole city. “ Where is tho mur¬ 
derer ? Where is tho traitor ? ” was tho general cry. “ I 
am he,’’said our knight; “ take mo to crucifixion.” They 
laid hands on him and led him away to prison. Early tho 
next morning the city bell rang, and tho judge sentenced 
him to bo crucified. Amongst those who followed to 
witness his execution was tie knight whom ho had 
befriended; and the former, seeing him led towards the 
«ros8, kncAv him at once, “ What I ” cried he, “ shall he be 
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crucified, aud I alive?” Shouting, therefore, with a loud 
voice, ho said, “ My friends I destroy not an innocent man, 
I am the murderer, and not ho.” Satisfied with his de¬ 
claration, they immediately seized him and brought l)oth 
to tlio cross. When they were near the place of execution, 
the real murderer, who liappeiied to be present, thought 
thus, “I will not iKirmit innocent blood to bo shod: the 
vengeance of God will sooner or later overtake mo, and it 
is bctt(‘r to suffer a short pain in this world than subject 
myself to everlasting tormeiits in the next.” Then lifting 
up his voice, “ My friends! for God’s sake, slay not tho 
guiltless. Tho dead man was killed without premedita¬ 
tion, aud without the knowledge of cither of these men. 
I only am tho murdeaxT; let men go.” The 

crowd, hearing wliat he said, imstantly apprehended and 
brought him with no little amazement to the judge. Tho 
judge, seeing the reputed criminals along with them, askofl 
witli surprise why they had returned. They related 
what had occurred ; and the judge, addressing tho first 
knight, said, “ Frioml, why did you confess yourself tho 
murderer?” “My lord,” answered he, “I will tell you 
without deceit. In my own land I was rich ; and every¬ 
thing tliat I desired I had. Ibit I lost all this; aud pos¬ 
sessing neither lioiiso iior home, I was ashamed, and 
sought in this confession to obtain a remedy. I am will¬ 
ing to die ; and for Heaven’s lovo command me to bo put 
to dcMith.” Tlio judge then turning to tlie knight of l5al- 
dac—“ And you, my friend ! why did you avow yourself 
tho murderer ? ” “ J\Iy lord,” replied ho, “ this knight 
bestowed upon me a wife, whom he had previously edu¬ 
cated for himself, with an infinite store of wealth. When, 
therefore, I perceived my old aud valued friend re<luced to 
such an extremity, and saw him led rudely to the cross, I 
proclaimed mysedf the murderer. For his love I w'ould 
willingly perish.” “ Now then,” said the judge to the real 
homicide, “ what have you to say for yourself! ” “I have 
told the truth,” answered he. “ It would have been a heavy 
crime, indeed, had I permitted two innocent men to peiish 
by my fault, and I therefore prefer to undergo the penalty 
here, than to be punished at some other time, or perhaps 
in hell.’* “ Well, returned the judge, “ since you h^ve 
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(Icclarod tlio truth and savod the lives of the innoooiit. 
study to amend your future life; for this time 1 pardon 
you—go in peace.” 

The people unanimously applauded the decision of tbo 
judge in acquitting the guilty person, whoso magninimit}'’ 
had rescued two innocent persons from death. 

Ari’LlCATION. 

My hcloved, the eniperur is God; * the two Icniglits, 
Christ and our first parent.f The heautilul girl is tho 
bouh The dead man is the s[»int destroyed ]>y tjie Hesh. 


TALE CLXXir. 

OF MENTAI. CONSTANCY. 

In the reign of a certain King of England, there wove two 
IcnightSjOnc of whom was called Gtiido.and tlie otherTyrius. 
'J’he former engaged in many wars, and always triumphed. 
Ho was enamoured of a beautiful girl of noble family, but 
whom he could not prevail upon to many him, until he 
had encountered many enemies for her sake. At last, at 
the conclusion of a particular exploit, he gained her con¬ 
sent, and inarriod her with great splendour. On tho third 
night succeeding their nuptials, about cock-crowing, ho 
arose from his bed to look upon the sky; and amongst tlie 
most lustrous stars ho clearly distinguished our liord 
Jesus Christ, who said, “ Guido, Guido! jmu liavo fought 
much and valiantly for tho love of a woman ; it is now 
time that yon should encounter my enemies with equal 
resolution.” Having so said, our Lord vanished, Guido, 
therefore, perceiving that it was His pleasure to send liim 

• There is no Emperor iu the etory ; but that is of littlo conse¬ 
quence. The reader must euppo$e one. Long lUfO hod bo habituated 
me author or authors of the GesUi Itomanorum to tbo auomaloijg 
introduction of an emperor, that the omissiou must have been held a 
fiogrant breach of court etiquette. 

^ In agro Damaaceno piosmatus cst ” in the original. 
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to tho Holy Land, to avcngo Him n])on the infidela, re¬ 
turned to his wife. “ I go to tho Ifoly L<and; Bhonld 
Providence blesH us wuth a child, attend carefully to its 
education until niy return.” Tho lady, startled at those 
words, si)rung up from tho bed as one distracted, and 
catching a dagger, wdiich was ])laced at the head of the 
couch, cried out, “ Oh, my lord, I have alwaj's loved you, 
and looked forward with anxiety to our marriage, even 
when you were in battle, Jind spreading y(mr fame over 
all tho world; and wdll you now leave me? First will 
] stab myself with this dagger.” Guido arose, and took 
away the weapon. “ My beloved,” said he, “ your words 
alarm me. I have vowed to God that 1 will visit tho 
Holy Land. 'J’ho best opjjortunity is tho ])iesent, beforo 
old ago como upon me. Po not disturbed ; I will soon 
ndurn.” Somewhat comfm-ted with this assurance, she 
presented to him a ring. “ Take this ring, and as often 
as you look uptm it in your pilgrimage, think of mo. I 
will await with patience your return.” 'J'hc knight bade 
her farewell, and dci)artod in company -with Tyrins. As 
for tho lady, she gave herself up to her sorrows for many 
days, and would not be consoled. In due time she brought 
i’orth a son of extreme heauty, and tenderly watched over 
his infant years. 

Guido and Tyrins, in the mean while, passed through 
many countries, and heard at last that tho kingdom of 
Dacia* had been subdued by tho infidels. “ My friend,” 
said Guido to his associate, “ do you enter this kingdom ; 
and since tho king of it is a CJhristian, assist him with all 
your power. 1 will proceed to the Holy Land; and when 
1 havo coml)atod against the foes of Clmst, I will return 
to you, and >vo wdll joyfully retrace our steps to England.” 
“Whatever pleases you,” replied liis friend, “shall please 
mo. I will enter this kingdom ; and if you live, come to 
me. We will re turn together to our country.” Guido 
promised ; and exchanging kisses, they separated with 
much regi-ct. The one proceeded to tho Holy Land, and 
tho other to Dacia. Guido fought many battle.s against 
tho Samcens, and -was victorious in all; so that his fame 

* A country of Scythia beyond Hungary; divided into Trantyl- 
vanin, Wnllaohin, and Moldavia. 
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flow to tlio cikIs of tlie earth. Tyrius, in like manner, 
proved fortunate in war, and drove tlio infidels from tlio 
Dacian territory. The king loved and honoured him 
atx)vo all others, and conferred on him groat riches. But 
there was at that time a savage nobleman, called riobeua, 
in whoso heart the prosperity of Tyrius excited an inordi¬ 
nate degree of hate and envy. Ho accused him to the 
king of treason, and malevolently insinuated that ho 
designed to make himself master of the kingdom. The 
king credited the assertion, and ungratefully robbed 
Tyrius of all the hunours wliich liis bounty had conferred. 
Tyrius, therefore, was reduced to extremo want, and had 
scarcely the common siiKtenanco of life. Thus desolate, 
he gave free course to his griefs; and exclaimed in great 
tribulation, “ Wretch that 1 am ! what will hccomo of 
me?” While lie was taking a solitary walk in sorrow, 
(Juido, journeying alone in the habit of a pilgrim, met 
him by the way, and knew him, hut was not recognized 
by Ills iritmd. He, however, presently rcineinhered Tyrius* 
und retaining his disguise, ap))roaehod him, and said, “ My 
friend, from whence are you ? ” “ From fi.>reign parts,” 

answered Tyrius, “ l)ut I liavo now hceu many years in 
this country. I had once a companion in arms, wJio pro¬ 
ceeded to the Holy Land; hut if lie he alive or dead I 
know not, nor what have been his fortunes.” “ For llio 
love of thy companion, then,” said Guido, “suffer me to 
lest my head upon your lap, and 4^1 cep a little, for 1 am 
very weary.” Ho assented, and Guido fell asleep. 

Now, while he slept, his mouth stood open; and as 
Tyrius looked, ho discovered a white weasel pass out of it, 
and run toward a neighbouring*niountain, which it entered. 
After remaining there a short space, it returned, and 
again ran down the sleeper’s throat. Guido straightway 
awoke, and said, “ My friend, I have had a wonderful 
dream! I thought a Tveasel went out of my mouth, and 
entered yon mountain, and after that returned.” “ Sir,” 
answered Tyrius, “ what you have seen in a dream I 
beheld with my own eyes. But what that weasel did in 
the mountain, I am altogether ignorant.” “Let us go 
and look,” oliserved the other; “ perhaps we may find 
something useful.” Accordingly, they entered the place 
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which iiio weasel had been seen to eiitcr» and found thoro 
a dead dragon filled with gold. There was a sword also, 
of peculiar polish, and inscribed as follows : “ By means 

OF THIS SWORD, GuiDO SHALL OVERCOME TUB ADVERSARY OF 
Tyrius.’* Kejoieed at the discovery, the disguised pilgi’iin 
said, “ My friend, the treasure is thine, but the sword I 
will take into my own possession.” “ My lord,” he 
answered, “ I do not dcHcrvc so much gold; why should 
you bestow it upon ino ? ” “ Kaiso your eyes,” said Guido. 
“ J am your friend! ” Hearing this, he looked at him 
more narrowly; and when ho recollected his heroic asso¬ 
ciate, ho fidl upon the earth for joy, and we})t exceedingly. 
“ It is enough ; 1 have lived enough, now that I have seen 
you.” “ l(is(!,” returned Guido, “ rise (piickly; you ought 
to rejoice rather than weep at my coming. 1 will combat 
your enemy, and wo will proceed honourably to England. 
But tell no one who I am.” Tyriiis arose, fell n])on his 
neck, and kissed him. Ho then cxdlccted the gold, and 
hastened to liis liome; but Guido knocked at the gate of 
the king’s palace. The porter inquired tlie cause, and h® 
informed him that he was a i>ilgrim newly amved from 
the Holy Land. Ho was immediately admitted, and 
presented to tlie king, at whoso side sat tlio invidious 
nobleman who had deprived Tyrius of liis honours and 
•wealth. “Is the Holy liand at peace?” inquired the 
monarch. “ rcaco is now firmly established,” I'cplicd 
Guido, “ and many have been converted to Christianity.” 

King. Hid you see an English knight there, called 
Guido, who has fought so many battles? 

(hiido. I have seen him often, my lord, and have eaten 
with him. * 

King. Is any mention made of the Clinstian kings? 

Guido. Yes, my lord; and of yon also. It is said that 
the Saracens and other infidels had taken possession of 
your kingdom, and that from their thraldom you were 
delivered by the valour of a noble knight, named Tyrius, 
afterwards promoted to great honour and riches. It is 
likewise said that you unjustly deprived this same T^tius 
of what you had conferred, at the malevolent instigation 
of a knight called Plebeus. 

Plchvus. False pilgrim! since thou presumest to utter 
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those lies, hast thou courage enough to defend tlioin? If 
BO, I offer the© battle. That very Tyrius would have de¬ 
throned tho king. He was a traitor, and therefore lost 
hid honours. 

Guido (to tho king). My lord, since he has been pleased 
to say that I am a false pilgrim, and that Tyrius is a 
traitor, I demand tlio combat. I will prove upon his 
lx)dy that he lies. 

King. I am well pleased with your determination; 
nay, I entreat you not to desist. 

Guido. Furiiisli in© with arms, then, my lord. 

King. Whatever you want shall be got ready for yon. 

The king then appointed a day of battle; and fearing 
lest the pilgrim Guido should in the mean time fall by 
ti-eachery, he called to him his daughter, a virgin, and 
said, “ As you love tho life of that pilgrim, watch over 
liiin, and let him want for nothing.” In compliance, 
therefore, with her father's wish, she brought liim into 
her own chamber, bathed him,* and supplied him with 
every requisite. On tho day of battle PlcboiiB armed 
himself, and standing at the gate, exclaimed, “ Where is 
that false pilgrim? why does ho tarry?” Guido, hearing 
what wtis said, put on liis armour, and hastened to tho 
lists. They fought so fiercely, that Plebciis would have 
died had ho not drank. Addressing his antagonist, he 
said, “ Good pilgrim, lot me have one draught of water.” 
“ I consent,” answered Guido, “ provided you faithfully 
promise to use tho same courtesy to me, slnmld I rcipiiro 
it.” “I promise,” replied tho other. Having quenched 
liis tliirst, he rushed on Guido, and they continued tlui 
battle with redoubled animosity. By and by, liowevci-, 
Gnido himself thirsted, and required tho same courtesy 
to be shown him os he had exhibited. ** I vow to 
Heaven,” answered his enemy, “ that you shall taste 

• “This was a common practice in tho time of chivalrv, and many 
examples of it may bo found in ancient romances. Tho ladies not only 
assists in bathing tho knights after the fatigues of battle, but ad¬ 
ministered proper medicines to heal their wounds. Himilor instances 
occur iu the writings of Homer. In the Odyssey, Polycasto, one of 
the daughters of Nestor, bathes Tclcmachus; and it appears that 
Helen herself had performed the like office for l/lysses.”— Douce, 
rduet of Shakespeare, vol. ii. p, 401. 
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nothing, except hy the Btrong hand,” At tins ungrateful 
retunj, Guido, defending himself as well as he could, 
approached the water, leaped in, and drank as much as he 
wiBhed. Tlien springing out, ho nislied upon the trea¬ 
cherous riebeus like a raging lion, who at last sought 
refuge in flight. The king, observing what passed, 
caused them to bo separated, and to rest for that night, 
that in the moniing they might bo ready to renew the 
contest. The pilgrim then re-entered his chamber, and 
received from the king’s daughter all the kindness it was 
ill her jiowcr to display. She hound up his wounds, 
)>ropared suiipcr, and placed him ujion a strong wooden 
pallet. Weaiiod with the exertions of tho day, ho fell 
asleep. 

Now, Plclieus had seven sons, all strong men. He sent 
for them, and spoke thus: “ My dear children, I give you 
to uiidorsiand that, unless this pilgrim l)c destroyed to¬ 
night, I may reckon myself among tlio dead to-morrow. 
J never looked upon a braver man.” “ My dear father,” 
said one, “we will jirescntly get rid of him.” About 
midnight, therefore, they entered the girl's chamber, 
where tlio pilgrim slej)t, and beneath which tho sea 
flowed. They said to one another, “If we destroy him 
in Iml, wo are no better than dead men: lot us toss him, 
IhhI and all, into tho sea. It will ho thought that ho has 
fled.” This scheme was approved; and accordingly they 
took up the sleeping warrior, and hurled him into the 
waves.* He slept on, however, without perceiving what 
liad hajipencd. Tho same night a fislierraan, following 
his occuiiation, heard tho fall of tho bed, and by tho light 
of tho moon saw him floating upon the water. Much 
surprised, he called out, “ In the name of God, who aro 
you? Speak, that I may render assistance, before the 
waves swallow you up.” Guido, awoke by the clamour, 
arose, and perceiving tho sky and stars above, and the 
ocean beneath, wondered where ho was. “ Good friend,” 
said ho to the fisherman, “ assist mo, and I will amply 
reward you. I am tlio pilginm who fought in tho lists; 

* This inoident might have furnished Lord Byron with tho 
mysterious disappenraneo of Sir Gzzelin, in his ** Lnro.'' But I should 
•oarcidy think it. 
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but liow I got hither, I have no conception.’* Tho man, 
hearing this, took him into his vessel, and convoyed him 
to his house, whore ho rested till tho moniing. 

Tho sons of Plobens, in the mean while, related what 
they thought the end of tho pilgrim, and bade their 
parent discard his fear. Tho latter, much exhilarated, 
arose, and armed hiins(df; and going to tho gate of tho 
palace, called out, “ IJnng forth that pilgrim, that I 
may complete my revenge.” Tho king commanded his 
danghtor to awako and prej)aro him for battle. Ac¬ 
cordingly, sho wont into his room, but ho was not to bo 
found. Sho wept bitterly, exclaiming that somo ono had 
convcycMl away licr treasure; and tho surprise occasioned 
by tho intelligence was not less, when it iKicamo known 
that his l>cd was also missing. Somo said that ho had 
tied; others, that he was murdered, rieheiis, however, 
continued his clamour at the gate. “ Ilring out your 
})ilgrim; to-day I will present his head to tho king.” 
Now, while all was bustle and inquiry in tho palace, the 
fisherman made his way to tho rr)yal seat, and said, 
“Grieve not, my lord, for the loss of tho pilgrim. Pish¬ 
ing last night in the sea, I observed him floating npcui a 
Isid. I took him on hoard my vessel, and lie is now 
asleep at iny house.” This ncAvs greatly cheered tho 
king, and ho immediately sent to him to prepare f(»r a 
renewal of tho contest. But Plclxius, terrified, and ajqirc- 
hensivo of tho consequence, besought a truce. This was 
denied, even for a single hour. Both, therefore, re-entered 
tho lists, and each struck twice; but at tho third blow 
(jiiido cut olf his opponent’s arm, and afterw'ards his head, 
lie presented it to the king, who evinced hitnself W(!ll 
satisfied with tlie event; and hearing that tho sons of 
Plebene were instruments in the meditated treachery, ho 
caused them to bo crucified. The pilgrim was loaded with 
honours, and offered immense wealth if he would remain 
with the king, which he resolutely declined. Through 
him Tyrius was reinstated in his former dignity, and 
recompensed for his past suffering. He then bade tho 
king farewell. “Good friend,” returned the monarch, 
“ for the love of Heaven, leave me not ignorant of your 
name.” “My lord,” answered ho, “I am that Guido of 
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wjioin you liuvo heard.” Overjoyed at tJiia happy 

discoveiy, the king fell upon liis neck, and promised him 
a large part of his dominions if ho would remain, lint ho 
could not prevail; and the warrior, after returning his 
friendly salutation, departed. 

(iuido embarked for England, and hastened to his own 
(jastle. lie found a great number of paupers standing 
ulnjut his gate; and amongst tliem, habited as a ])ilgrini, 
sjii the countess, his wife. Every day did she thus minis¬ 
ter to the poor, bestowing a penny upon each, with a 
request that he wouhl i>ray for the safety of her husband 
Guido, that once more, before death, she might rejoice in 
his presence. It happened, on the very day of his return, 
that his son, now seven years of age, sat with his mother 
among rho mendicants, sumptuously apparelled. When 
ho heard his mother address the person who experienced 
her bounty in the manner mentioned above, “ Mother,” 
said ho, “ is it not my father w'hom you recommend to the 
)>ruyorM of these poor people ? ” “ It is, my eon,” replied 

she; “ the third night following our mai riago he left mo, 
and I have never seen him since.” Now, as the lady 
walked among her dependents, who were ranged in order, 
she approached her own husband Guido, and gave him 
alms—but she knew not who he was. lie bowed his head 
in acknowledgment, fearful lest his voice should discover 
liim. As the countess walked, her son followed; and 
Guido raising his eyes and seeing his offspring, whom he 
had not before seen, lie could not contain himself. Ho 
e.uught him in his arms, and kissed him. “ My darling 
child,” said he, “ may the Lord give thee grace to do that 
which is pleasing in His eyes.” The damsels of the lady, 
observing the emotion and action of the pilgrim, called to 
him and bade him stand there no longer. Ho approached 
his wife’s presence, and without making liimseif known, 
entreated of her permission to occupy some retired place 
in the neighbouring forest; and she, supposing that he 
was tho pilgrim he apjiear^ to be, for the love of God 
and of her husband built him a hermitage, and there 
he remained a long time. But being on the point of 
death, he callcxl his attendant, and said, “ Go quickly 
the countess ; give her that ring, and say that if she 
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wifcihcs to see me, she must come hither with all speed.” 
The messenger went accordingly, and delivered the ring. 
As soon as she had soon it, she exclaimed, “ It is my loitVs 
ring ! ” and with a fleet foot hurried into tho forest. 15ut 
diiido was dead. Slio fell upon tho ooi'psc, and with a 
loud voice cried, “Woo is ino! my hopo is extinct!” and 
then with sighs and lamentations continued, “ Whero are 
now tho alms I distributed in behalf of my lord ? 1 beheld 
niy husband receive my gifts with his own hands, and 
know him not. And as for thoo ” (apostrophizing tho dead 
body), “ thou sawest thy cliild, and toiichedst him. Thou 
didst kiss him, and yet revealedst not thyself to me ! What 
hast thou done? Oli, Guido! Guido! never shall 1 see 
thco more! ” Sho sumptuously interred his body; and 
bewailed his decease for many days. (35) 

Ari'LlCATlOX. 

My beloved, tho knight represents Christ; tho wife is 
tho soul, and Tfyrius is man in general. Tho weasel typi- 
liesJohu and tho otlioi ]>rophots, wlio predicted the coming 
of (Jhrist. Tho mountain is the world. Tho dead dragon 
is tho old law, and tho treasuro within it is tho ton com¬ 
mandments. The sword is authority ; tho king’s daughter, 
tho Virgin Mary. Tlie seven sons of l‘l(d)eus are seven 
mortal sins ; the fisherman is tho Holy Ghost, 


TALE OLXXIII. 

OF THE BUllDENS OF THIS LIFI-:. 

A CERTAIN king once went to a fair,* and took with him a 
jiroccptor and his scholar. Standing in the market-place, 
they perceived eiglit packages exposed for sale. Tho 

* “ Among tlie revenues accruing to the crown of England from 
the fair of Saint Hotolph, at Boston in Lincolnshire, within the 
Honock ofHiciimond, mention is made of the royal pavilion, or booth, 
which stoorl in the fair, about the year 1280. This fair was regularly 
frequented by merchants from the most capital trading towns of Nor- 
mnmly, Germanv, Flumlt-rs, and other countries."— Wartok, 
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Hcholar questioned his teacher respecting the firet of them. 
“ i’ray,” said ho, “ what is tho price of poverty—that is, of 
tribulation fur tho lovo of God?” 

Preceptor, Tiio kingdom of hoavon. 

Scholar, It is a great price indeed. Open the second 
package, and lot us soo what it contains. 

Preceptor. It contains meekness: blessed are tho meek. 

Scholar. Meekness, indeed, is a very illu8tri(jus thing, 
jmd worthy of divine majesty. "SVhat is its ]>ricc? 

Preceptor. Gold shall not be given for it; nor shall 
silver be weighed against it. I demand earth for it; and 
nolln'ng but earth will I receive. 

Scholar. There is a spacious tract of uninhabited country 
b(.'tweon India and Britain. Take as much of it as you 
})leaH 0 . 

Preceptor. No; this land is the land of the dying, the 
land whieli devours its inhabitants. Men dio there. I 
demand tho land of tho living. 

Schilar. I muse at what you say. All dio, and would 
Y<ni alone bo exonq)t ? ’Would you live for over? Behold, 
l)lesHed are tho meek, for they shall inherit tho eautu. 
What is there in tho third package? 

Preceptor. Hunger and thirst. 

Scholar. For how much may these be purchased ? 

Preceptor. For righteousness. Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall bo filled. 

Scholar. Thorefuro you shall possess righteousness, pro¬ 
vided there be no neglect. What does the fourth contain ? 

Preceptor. Tears, wailings, and woo ; ' 

Moisture above, and moisture below.* 

Scholar. It is not customaiy to buy tears and wailings, 
yet I will buy it; because the saints desii’o it at this price. 
Blessed are they who mourn, for they shall be comforted. 
What is the fifth package ? 

Pree^tor. It is a precious thing, and CK^ntains mercyy 
which I will weigh to please you. At a word, I will take 
mercy for mercy, cteniity for time. 

Scholar. You were a bad umpire to ask this, unless 
mercy should plead for you. Nevertheless, she shall 

* “ Magiatcr. fletus et ploratus; irriguum superius, et 

Irriguimi inferius.” This is a curious package I 
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become your surety. And blessed are the merciful, fur 
they shall obtain mercy. In this life we abound in poverty 
and wretchedness and hardship. Undo the sixth package; 
perhaps it may contain something bettor. 

Preceptor. It is clearly full; but it loves not, like a 
purple robe, to 1)0 exposed before the common eye; you 
sliall SCO it in private, and there wo will agree about tho 
price. 

Scholar. Very well; what is it? 

Preceptor. Purity; which is extremely valuable. There 
are gold and silver vases, namely, piety, goodness, charity, 
and spiritual joy. Now, then, let us o})eu these precious 
garments. Hero Jiro lectures, meditations, prayers, and 
i'ontemplations. Tho jiulgmonts of tho Lord aro justilied 
ill tliemsclvcs, and iiK>ro to bo desired than gold and 
precious stones. 

Scholar. There is a great reward in tho possession. 
Ask, therefore, w’hat ye will. 

Preceptor. To sec God. 

Scholar. Thcriiforo, blessed aro tho pure in licart, for 
they shall see God. Open the seventh i^ackagc. 

Preceptor. It contains 2 >cacc. 

Scholar. What! are you going to sell me your peace? 

Preceptor. It docs not accuid with my poverty, nor 
%vould it with your justice and great wealth, to take any- 
tliing of mo for nothing. But your liberality will make 
mo rich. What then ? I am a moan country fellow, and 
made of clay ; formed of tho very dust of the earth. My 
want of nobility oppresses mo, and I would no longer bear 
the reproach which says, “ You aro earth, and to earth you 
shall go.” I would rather have it said to me, “ You'aro 
licaven, and to heaven you shall go.” I eagerly desire to 
fulfil the destiny of tho sons of God; I would become a 
•son of God. 

Scholar. I have done : I confess tho truth, and distrust 
you no longer. Blessed aro tho pcacc-makcrs, for they 
shall be called the sons of God. If, therefore, you preserve 
the love of a son, you shall receive tho paternal inheritance. 
Now, what is contained in tho last package? I^xplain it. 

Preceptm-. It contains only tribulation and persecution 
for tho sake of righteousness. 
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Scltolar. And what do you want for it ? 

Preceptor. The kingdom of lieaven. 

Scholar. I gave you that as tho j)rico of poverty! 

Prccepim'. True; hut month after month, week after 
week, man wanders in his wishes. You are mistaken; J 
Hsk this for tho present week or month; as to tho future I 
wait humbly. 

Scholar. 1 marvel at your sagacity in making a bargain. 
Now hear, good and faithful servant! because thou hast 
betin faithful over a few things, I will appoint thee lord 
over many : enter thou into tho joy of thy lord,’^ 


TALE CLXXIV. 

OF NATURE AND THE RETURNS OF INGRATITUDE. 

An om])eror rode out in tho afternoon to hunt. Ilappen- 
ing to j)ass a cerhiin wood, ho heard a serpent, which some 
shepherds had caught and bound firmly to a tree, making 
a most liorriblo clamour. Moved by pity, ho loosed it, 
and warmed its frozen body in his own Iwsom. No sooner, 
Imwevor, did tho animal find itself recovered, than it 
l)cgun to bite its benefactor, and shot a flood of poison into 
the wound. “ What hast thou done ? ” said tho emperor. 
“ Whei*eforo have you rendered evil for good ? ” Tho ser¬ 
pent, like the ass of Balaam, being suddenly endowed with 
vt»ice, replied, “ Tho propensities which nature has im¬ 
planted no ono can destroy. You have done what you 
could; and I have only acted according to my nature. 
You exhibited towards me all tho kindness in your power, 
and 1 have recompensed you as well as I might. I offered 
poison, hecause, excejit poison, I had nothing to offer. 
Moreover, I am an enemy to man; for through him I 
became punished with a curse.” As they thus contended, 
they entreated a philosopher to judge betwiHin them, and 

* This is a curious instance of the once fashionable practice of 
forcing everytliiug into allegory. Not many would have hit upon so 
(Kid an invention. It may be thought that the preceptor and hia 
disciple should change places in the dialog^io. 
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to BtAto wliich 'was in tnc wronf^. “ I know those matters,” 
unswcwl the umpire, ” only hy your relation ; hut I should 
like to see the thing itself upon which I am to pronounce 
jiulgmcnt. Let the serpent, tlicrefore, he hound to tlio 
tree, as ho was in the iirst instance, and hd my lord the 
oinperor remain unhound; I shall then determine the 
matter hetween you.” This was done accordingly, “ Now 
you are hound,” said the philosopher,addressing theserj>ent, 
“ loose yourself if you can.” *• 1 cannot,” said the serjxmt; 
“ I am Inmnd .so fast tliat I can scarcely move.” “ Then 
di(i,” rejoined tlui jtliilosophcr, “ly a just sentence. You 
were always ungrateful to man, and you always will h(\ 
]Vly ko'd, you aro now free; sJiako th(i v('nom from your 
hosoin, and get your way : do not repeat your folly. Ihi- 
meinhcr tliat the serpent is only inHuenced hy his natural 
propensities.” The (Muperor thanked the ])liilosupher for 
his assistance and advice, and departed.* (30) 

API'MCATION. 

My beloved, tlio emperor is any good ccoh^siastic, tlio 
wood is the world, and the sor}K‘nt is the devil. 'J'ho 
shepherds aro flic ])rophets, patriarchs, Christian proaeherB, 
&c. The philosopher is a discreet confessor. 


TALE OLXXV. 

OF 'ITIE world’s wonders. 

Pliky says that there aro certain men who have tli(i heads 
of dogs ; wlio hark when they converse, and clothe, tliein- 
BclvcH in tlio skins of animals. (37) Tlu'so Ji jnvsent 
preachers, whft ought tn he coarsely clad, as an exainple. to 
others.—Also in India there are men who possess a single 
eye, wliich is placed in the forchead.t They live upon the 
llesh of animals. These are they who have the eye of reason. 

* I’liis fuble is in Alphonsns, De ClerieaU DiscipUna. 
t ** And in one of these isles arc men that have bnt one eye, and 
that is in the middest of their front, and they eat their flesh and 
fifch all raw.”— Mandevu.e; and Ijb. vii, c 2. 
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In Africa there are women without heads, having eyea 
and mouth in their breaets.* Such are like humble men. 
—In the East, over against the terrestrial Paradise, are 
people who never oat, and whose mouth is so small that 
what they drink is conveyed into the stomach by means 
of a rood. They live ujM)n the odour of apples and flowers; 
and a bad smell instantly destroys thora.t These desig¬ 
nate abstemious men ; and to die of an ill odour is to die 
of sill.—'Phero are men without a nose, but otherwise with 
comploto faces; and whatsoever they see they think good.J 
Such are the foolish of the world.—And there are some 
w'hoso 11080 and lower lip is so long, that it covers all the 
face, w'liile they 8leoj).§ These are just men.—In Scythia 
are men with ears that coinplotoly envelop their whole 
body.II Tlu'se represent such as listen to the word of God, 
—Somo men tlioro aro who w^alk like cattle,1[ and theso 

• “ And iu another islo nro men Hint have no heads, and their 
eyes nro in their shouhlers, and their mouth is in their breast. 
MasdevUiK: see also Tusv, and Tutknh Tah‘», vol. ii. page 303. 

t In tlio utmost marshes of India, eastward, nlKiut tlio source and 
head of tho river Ganges, there is a nation calle<l the Astonies, for 
they liave no moutlis: all lioiiio over tho wliolo bodie, yet clothed 
with the soft c-otton and dowmo that come from tho leaves of trees; 
they live only by tho aire, and smelling to sweet (kIouts, wdiicli they 
draw in at their noso thrills. No meat nor drink they take, onoly 
jileasaiit savonra from divers and Bundrie roots, flowers, and w'ild 
fruits, growing in tho wtsids they entertaine; and tlioso tliey use to 
curry uliout with them when they take any farro journey, because 
they would not misso their smelling. Aiul yet if tho scent bo any 
thing strong and stinking, they are soone therewith overcome, and 
die w ithal.”—P. Holland’s Trdnsl. of Pliny’s Nat. llixt. 

To this account Sir John Mandevile adds, that “ they «re not reasoa- 
able, hut us wild as beasts,” p. 121. He calls tho place of their 
residonco Pitan. 

J “ Ami in another islo are men that have flat faces without noses, 
and without eyes— but they have two small round holes iiistoad of 
©yes, and they have flat mouths without lips.”—M anu. 

§ And in another isle arc foul men, that have their lips about 
their mouth so great, that when they sleep iu the sun, they cover all 
thoir face with their lips.”— Mand. 

|j **And in another isle aro wild men with hanging ears, who 
have feet like a horse,” Ac,— Mand. “And somo again that with 
their ears cover their whole bodie.”—P liny, lib. vii. c. 2- 

^ “ And iu another isle are men that go upon their hands and feet 
like beasts, and are all rough, and will leap upon a tree like eats a 
apes.”—H and. 
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ftre they who honour neither (jod nor His saiiits.—There 
are likewise people who are horned, having short noses 
and the feet of a goat.* These are the proud.-^In 
.rl^^thiopia are men with hut one leg, whoso velocity nover- 
tholcss is such, that they run down the swiftest animal.f 
These are the charitable.—In India are pygmies two 
cubits long; they ride upon goats, and make war against 
the cranes.I These are they who begin well, but coaso 
before they are perfect.—In India there are also men who 
possess six hands. They are without clothes, but are 
extremely hairy, and dwell in nvers. These are the 
zealous workers who labour and obtain eternal life.—^Thero, 
too, are men who have six fingers on each hand, and six 
iocs on each foot; § during the week they keep themsolveB 

• “And there is in tl»at wilderness many wild men witli horns on 
their heads, very hideous, mid they sjieak not.”—M and. 

+ “ In Ethiopo such men as have- hut one fo<it, tend they so fast 
that it is u preat marvel; and that is a largo foot, for the shadow 
thereof coveretU tho Ixxly from sun, or rain, when they lie upon their 
backs; and when their children are first bom, they look liko russet, 
but wlicn they wax old, they bo all blaelc.”—l\lA>‘n. 

Pliny calls these people Hoioronns. 

J “ Higher in tho countrey, and al>ovc these, even in the edge and 
skirts of the monntainos, the Vyguian SpyUiamri are reported to bee : 
chilled they are so, for that they are but a eubito or throe shaftmonts 
(or spannes) high, that is to say, three times nine inches. Tho climo 
whorin they dwell is very wholesome, tho airo hoaltliio, and ever like 
to the temperature of tho spring; by reason that tho inountaince are 
on tho north side of them, and bearo off all cold blasts. And these 
pretie people, Homer also b.ath reported to bo much troubled and 
annoied by cranes, ,Tho speech goeth, that in tho spring time they 
set out all of them in battel array, mounted ujwn tho hock of ramines 
and goats, armed with bowes and arrowea, and so downo to'the sea¬ 
side they march, where they make foul worko amongo tho egges and 
young oratlelings newly Imtched, wliich they destroy w hhout all pitic. 
l^hus for three moncths this their journey and expedition continueth, 
and then they make an end of their valiant service; for otherwise if 
they should continue any longer, they were never able to withstand 
the new flights of tliis foule, growno to some strength and bignesse. 
As for tlieir houses and cottages, nuido they are of clay or mud, fouls 
feathers, and birds egge shells. Howbeit Aristotle writetli, that 
these Pygmneans live in hollow caves and holes under the ground.''— 
Hq&and^B Pliny. 

Addison has written a Latin poem M|wn this subject, and Dr. 
Beattie has translated it into very elegant Engli.sh verso. 

§ “ And in another isle are men that go ever on their hands 
marvellously, and they have on every fexd eight toes."— Mand. 
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]»iu o, ainl on tlie seventh day sanctify themselves.—Certain 
women there arc bearded to the breast; Imt thoir heads 
are totally bare.* 'i’lmso represent men who obey the 
(Ihnrch, and are turned from that course neither by love 
nor by hatred.— In Ethiopia there are men with four eyes 
eaeh.f These are they wlio fear (jod, the world, the de.vil, 
and the flesh. 'J’hev tnni oi\o eye to (h^l, to live well : 
another to the world, to tleo from it; a third to the devil, 
to resist him; and the last to tlm tlesh, to chastise it.— Tri 
Europe are very hrantifal men ; but tlu-yhave a crane's head, 
and neck, and beak.J 'J'heso df'signate jiidj^es, who oiif^ht 
fo Jiave Jon;jj necks and beaks, in order tliat what the hrnrt 
thinJes may he long hefore it reach the mouth.^ If all judges 
were thus we should have fewer injudicious awards. 


TALE CLXXVI. 

OF SPIIUTUAL JVIEDICINE. 

Tiikue was a male child born, divided from the navel up¬ 
ward. Thus he had two heads and breasts, and a proper 
number of sensitive faculties to each. While tmo slept 
or eat, the other did neither. After two j^ears, one part 
of the boy died, and the other survived about three day.s.|l 

* “In tliU country .... \\oincn thuve their honth, anti not men.’' 

f ‘'Tlic region aboNc Rirbithim, where the mobntainos doe end, ia 
rt’portcd to lm^o upon the pen-ooutt certaino JEthiojiiana called 
Nisieastes and Nisites, that is to Bay, men with throe or four eica 
ujK'Ooe; not for that they are so eied indeed, but because they are 
extvllcnt archers.”—P liky, Nni. liUt. lib. \i, e. ;i0. 

X “lie and his subjeets aro not like us, men without heads: they 
Inivo heads like tlioso of birds; and their voiee so exactly resembles 
I he voieo of binls, that, wlien any one of them arrives in our island, 
vve take him for a wnter-fovvl and cat him, .... witli all tho several 
Pftuecs with which inon arc wont to eat wild-fowl.”— TurJash Tales, 
\ol. ii. p. IWU. 

§ Excellent doctrine! 

|j Bracciolinus, or Braudiolinua Poggius, a Florentine, who 
nourishetl in the 15lh century, has given an accxvunt of tho monster 
here alluded to. I quote tho translation of hia fables, of IGiiS;-— 

“Also within a llttlo while after it befell out about the marches 
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OF SMIUTUAL MEDICINE. 

Also, as riiiiy records, there was a tree in India whoso 
floweishad a sweet smell, and its fruit a delightful ilavour. 
A serpent, called Jacorlus, which dwelt near, had a great 
aversion to tlic odour, and that lie might destroy its pro¬ 
ductiveness envenomed the rot>t of the tree. I'he gardenei’, 
observing what was done, took an antidote of that country, 
and inserted it in a branch at the top of the tree, which 
]>rescntly drove the poison from the root. The tree, before 
barren, was now loaded witli fi'uit. 

AITMCATIOM. 

My 1 )e]oved, tlie child represents the soul and body of 
man. The tree is also man; the fruit, good works. 'I'lie 
ser])ent is the devil; and tlie gardener is (iod. 'I’lio 
bi’anch is the blessed Viririn jMarv so Isaiah, “A branch 
shall sjiring from the root of Jesse.” And thus also 
Viuoii,, in the second of his Ihieolios.* 

“Jam rc“<lLt et viigo rodciint miitmiiia rogtia: 

Jam Dovii pro^'<‘iiio8 oodo tlimiliitur alto. 

Tn miuh) mtHcenni f puero, quo ftriea i)rimurn, 

Dofcinet, ct J Into surfjet geiia aiiroa lumido.” 

In this branch was placed tlie antidote, that is, Christ. 

of Italy, that there vafi a child born vhhli had two hcjida, and two 
visages, beholding one atiother, and the {uiiis of each other embraced 
the body; the \>hich body from the navel upwaid \> as joined, save the 
two heada; and from tlie navel downward, the lijjd;a were nil 
separated one from another. Of the whicdi child tidings came unto 
the person of Pogc ist Itomc.” 

* The reader will bo snijn'iscd to moot with a qiiotatifai from 
Virgil in this jduce. It is most ])rob!ible, from its corrnptncSe, that 
the piiwsago wa.s not drawn immediately from the poet. 

t The true rending is— 

“Tu modCi uafocenti pucro, »Sco. 

» « « * « 

Catfla fave Lucina." —Kcl. iv. lino 10. 

It is nonsense as it stands above; but the edition of Io21, 18mo, hoi 
“tu moilo NASCKSTl.” 

I U should be Aa 
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TALE CLXXVll. 

OF PKUSEi-'UTiON.* 

Ki\(i Asukuuh made a great feabt to all the princes of his 
kingdom. Ho commanded the qnecn, Vasti, to a})pcar at 
tl'.o festival, that his people might behold the splendour 
of that beauty which ho had raised to the throne. When 
slio refused to come in, the king dcjU'ived her of lier 
royalty, and raised Hester to the rank of queen in her 
stead. After this the king promoted a oc:rtain Ainan, and 
made all the princes of liis empire pay him homage. They 
complied; but Mardooheus, the king's uncle, would not 
honour him. Enraged at this disregard of his authoi’ity, 
Aman delivered liim to death, witli all his family, and 
made an ordinance under the royal seal to cxtorininato 
every Jew in the kingdom; and constructing a high gibbet,I 
he resolved that Mardocheus should ho fastened upon it. 
lUit, in tho mean time, it was the fortune of the latter to 
discover two traitors who had conspired to kill the king ; 
and immediately giving such information as led to their 
aiqjrohension, he was clothed in a purple rolxjand crowned, 
and rode on a royal steed through the city, while Aniau, 
with all his knights, were reduced to the necessity of 
extolling him.J When this was done, Mardocheus related 
to tho queen that Aman intended to luit all their nation 
to death; wherefore she proclaimed a fast, and afflicted 

* There is a metrical romance on this subject; and Thomas of 
Elnihain, a chronicler, calls the coronation fen.st of King Henry tho 
Hixth a second feast of Ahasuerns. “ Hence iiho Chaucer’s alhiniou 
at the marriage of January and May, >vhile they are at the solemnity 
vf the wedding dinner, which is very splendid;— 

‘ Queen Esther looked ne’er with such an eye 
On Assnere, so meek a look hath she ’ {March. Tale, v. 12(>0).” 

Wauton 

t [“Altnm orexit eenleuni.** Swan translated eculmm “rack,** 
which would represent fairly, though by no means accurately, tho 
meouing of the term in classical Latin. But in the Middle Age.s 
it meant a gibbet. “ Equuleus, patibulum, fiirea cui decollatorum 
mart^t-uin cadavera afiSgebont ” (Du Canoe). —Ed.] 

X This is decidedly an Eastern custom. See the Arabian Talcs, 
Ac., 
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herself with fasting and prayer. She tlieu mode a groat 
feast, to which she iiivit^ the king and Aman. First 
imploring the life of her people, she explained how tJm 
latter had condemned all to death. Full of indignation, 
the king ordered liini to l)e fixed mK)n tlio same gihtM.'t 
which lie hftd prepared for Mard(X)heua, who succeoooil to 
all Itis honours. TJnis, by the dispoMing hand of IVovi- 
dence, tlie innocent ^Kjoplo were freed, and the goners tion 
of lli(‘ wicked utterly exterminated,* 

AmJCATlOX. 

ISly htdoved, the king is Clirist; and the <]ue(‘U is the 

soul. Auiau rej»resent>; the Jewisli pt'Ojde, wlu> seek to 

destroy (lie Chure.h. Tlio two traitors ale the Jcav and 
1 

the (Jentile. 


TALK OLXXVIII. 

OF FOHKTHOUGIIT. 

A CKUTAIN king was desirous of ascertaining the host 
mode of govoming himself and his omjjirc. lie therefore 
called to him one more excellent in wisdom than the rest, 
and required of him to impart some rule hy which ho 
might attain hi.s wishes. “ Willingly, my lord,” replied 
he; and immediately upon a wall lie depicted the king, 
orowned, Hitting*on a throne and hahited in a juirplo rohe. 
Ifis loft hand sui»portcd a glohe, while liis riglit held a 
sceptre; above his head was a light burning. On Ihe left 
was the queen, crowned also, and (dad in golden vesture. 
The other side was occupied by couiJS(*llors sealed in chairs, 
and lieforo them an open Ixiok, In front of these was an 
anmed knight on horseback, liaving a helmet on his head, 
and a lance in his right hand. The shield covered him on 

* One Tfoulti imagine that the itory of Morilecai could never haV4» 
been actually read by the author of thifl tale; it seems as if a floating 
tradition had been caught up and worked into the apologue of Mardo^ 
cheiis. Thu latter name is Ureek^ and occurs in the apocryphal ccm> 
tinuation of the Book of Esther. 
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the left, anil a sworil Iniug by bin bide.* Hih body was 
cawed in mail, having clasps f upon the ])i'east. Ii’on 
greaves protected his logs ; spurs were tipon his heels, and 
iron gauntlets on his hands. Hie horse, practised in war. 
Was gurgtjoiisly trapj)ed. Beneath th(3 king were his 
doputios; one, as an ecjuestrian knight, in cloak and ea]) 
of parti-coloured skins, bc*aring an extended rod in his 
right hand. The people stood before the deputies in the 
form following: —One inau carried a s])ade in his riglit 
hand, wlicrewith ho was digging, and in Ids loft a rod, 
with which ho directed the motions of a herd. In his 
girdle liinig a sickle, witli wliich (*orn is cut and vines 
and other ti'oes pruned, 'fo the riglit of tin* king a oar- 
])en1(<r was painted before a knight; onti hand bore a 
mallet, and the otlier an ad/c ; in In's girdle was a trowel. 
Also, ])cfoi(5 1)ic ]ico}»h‘ stood a nniu ha\iiig a pair of 
pincers in one liand, and in tlic otlnu* a Imge sw(»rd ; with 
a nuto-hook and a l>otlle of ink in hi.s girdle, a pen stuck 
in his right ear. Moreover, in tlu‘ sanus part of the ])aint- 
iiig was a man Ix'aring a halanee and weights in his right 
hand, and an ell-nand in hi.s left; a pnr.so containing 
various kinds of momy hung at his girdle. 

Before the cpieenwere physicians and colonrmen under 
this form. A man was jdaced in a master’s chair with a 
book in liis riglit hand, and an nrn and bo.x in his left; 
an instrument for probing sores and wounds was in his 
girdle. Near him stood another, with his right liaiul 
elevated to invito the passengers to his inn ; his left was 
full of oxeoodingly fair bread; and aho\’l3 stood a vessel 
full of ndue : his girdle held a buneli i>f key.s. Also on the 
left side, Indore a knight, was a man witli large keys in 
his right hand, and an ell-wand in his hdt; at his girdle 
was a purse filled with pennies. Before the king, also, 
W'as a man with rugged and disorderly hair; in liis right 
Jiand w’as a little money, and three dice were in his left; 
his girdle held a box full of letters. When the king had 
attentively considered this picture, ho found it replete with 
wisdom. 

• “EuBem in dextera^* says the original; but he could not hold 
both lance and in the game hand at once. 

t •* Fibulas in poctorc,’'—meaning knehs perhaps. 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tlie kiug in any good CliriHiiaii, or ratlier 
preliite ; and be in clothed in purple to figure the beauty 
of viilue. 'Fhc globe and sceptre are syiubuls of power. 
The burning light signifies a throat. The queen is charity. 
The (;oun8cllorH or judges are ])relat<^K and preathers, and 
the iKHjks iHjfore them the Sacred Writings. The armed 
knight is a good Christian armed with virtues, ^.riie other 
knight rides the hors(5 of .Instice, wearing tlui ch)ak of 
Merey, and the eaj) of Faitli. 'J'lie extended rod is an 
equal disiril Hit ion of right— ct ale dc avieris. 


TALE CLXXIX. 

OF GLUTTONY AND DIUJNKENNKSS. 

Cksauius,* speaking of tlie detestable vices of gluttony and 
ilrunkenness, says that the throat is the most intemjjerate 
and seductive 2 )art of the whole body. Its daughters are 
uncleannesK, buffoonery, foolish joy, lo(|uaciousnesH, and 
dulnesH. It has five grades of sin. The first is, to iiu[uiro 
for high-seasoned aiid delicate food ; tlie second, to dress 
it curiously ; the third, to take it before there is occasion; 
the fourth, to take it b )0 greedily; and the liftli, in too 
largo a quantity. The first man, Adam, was conquered 
by gluttonj’^; and for this Esau gave away his birth-riglit. 
Tills excited the people of Sod<jm to sin, and ovcHhrew 
the childri'ii of Israel in the wilderness. So the rsalrnist, 
“While the meat was yet in their moiitlis, iJio anger of 
God came uixm them.” 'J’he iniquity of Sodom arose in 
its superabundance; and the man of God, who was sent 

♦ “Cesarius, I suppose, is a Cistercian monk of the tliirteenth 
century; ^ho besides voluminous lives, chronicles, and homilies, 
wrote twelve books on the miracles, visions, an<l examples of his own 
Ufje. But there is another and an older monkish writer of the same 
name. In tlie British Museum, there is a narrative taken from 
Cesarius, in old northern English, of a Iwly dCvCived by henas, or the 
devil, thro’ fhe pride of rich clothing.'’— Wahtox. 
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to Botliel, was slain by a lion in consequence of indulging 
his appetite. Dives, of whom it is said in the Gospel that 
]iO feasted sumptuously every clay, was buried in hell. 
Nabusardan,* the pnneo of cooks, destroyed Jerusalem, 
How great the danger of gluttony is, let the Scriptures 
testify. “ Woe to the land,” says Solomon, “ whose princes 
eat in the morning.” Again, “ All the lahoiir of man in 
the mouth will not fill his soul.” The daughter of glut¬ 
tony is drunkenness ; for that vice is the author of luxury 
—the worst of all ])higueH. What is there fouler than 
this ? What nKU'o hui tful ? What stamcr 'W'ears away 
virtue? Glory laid asleep is converted to madness; and 
tljo strength of the mind, ocpially with the strength of tlic 
body, is destroyed, llasilius says, “ When w'o serve the 
belly and throat, wo arc cattle; and study to resemble 
brutes whicli are jn'eno to this, and made by nature to look 
upon the earth and obey the l)olly.” t Boethius also. Da 
Consolatione^ .^>1, iv.; “He who foreakos virtue ceases to 
l>e a man ; and sinco ho cannot pass to the divine nature, 
it remains that ho must hecomo a brute.” And our Lord, 
in the Gospel: “ Take jiced lest your hearts bo hardened 
with surfeiting and drunkenness.” Oh, how great had bc’ou 
the counsels of wisdom, if the heats of wine and gi’cedinoss 
interjwsod not, Dangcirous is it wlicu the father of a 
family, or the governor of a state, is warm with wine, and 
inflamed with anger. Discretion is dimmed, luxui*y is 
excited, and lust, mixing itself with all kinds of wicked¬ 
ness, lulls prudence asleep. Wherefore, said Ovidius, 
“ Wine produces lust if taken too copiou*ly.” Oh, odious 
vico of drunkenness I by which virginity-—the }) 088 ossiou 
of all good things—the security of happiness—is lost for 
over and ever, Noah, heated with wine, exposed himself 
to his children. The most ohtiste Lot, thrown by wine 

• Nabusortlau wos a general of Nabachodonosor II,, who besieged 
and took Jerusalem, a.m. 8446; but how ho became Prince of CJookb, 
and what port his culinary skill had in the downfall of the “rebellious 
eity,” the writer of the Gkst must explain. 

t “ This is the sentiment of the historian Sallust, in the opening 
of the Jugurihine war. 

“Omues homines, qui sese student pnestore oieteris animalibns, 
aumiua ope niti dece^ n^ ritoin silontio transeont, Telutl pecora; qtt« 
mtura pmna atque veniri obedientia finxU,” 
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into sleep, did that whicli was evil in the sight of the 
Lord. We read of men, who were such firm friends that 
eacli would expose his life for the other, becoming so 
infiamed with wdnc that they slow one another. Ilorod 
Anti pas had not decapitated tlio holy John, if ho had kept 
from tlio feast of surfeiting and drunkenness. Balthasar, 
king of Babylon, had not been deprived of his lifo and 
throne, if ho liad bten sober on the night in which Cyrus 
and Darius slew him, overpowered with wine.* On which 
account tho Apostle advises us to l)o “ sober and watch.*’ 
Jjct UH tlien pray to tho Lord to preserve us in all sobriety, 
that we iriay hereafter bo invited to a feast in heaven. 


TALE CLXXX. 

OF FIDELITY. 

Pa ULUS, the historian of tho Longobards, mentions a 
certain Onulplius, surnamed Papien, a knight who gave 
signal proofs of fidelity to his master, King Portaticus; 
insomuch that he exposed himself to death for his safety. 
For w’hcn Grimmoaldus, duke of Beneventiim, forcibly 
entered tho pavilion of Godobert, king of tho Longobards, 
who had been treacherously slain by Geribaldus.t duke of 
Ravenna, the firat betrayer of a royal crown, I’ortaticus, 
tho brother of tJio aforesaid king Godobert, flying to tlio 
Hungarians, was reconciled to Grimmoaldus by the*knight 
Onulphus, so that without fear he might quit Hungary 
and solicit pardon at tho king’s feet. Thus his lifo was 
secure, although he obtained not the regal dignity which 
was his due. But a few days after this reconciliation, 
some malicious tongues disposed Giimmoaldus to put to 
death Portaticus. To get rid of him tho more easily, and 
prevent his seeking safety in flight, ho comnmnded that 

* Darius, the son of Hystaspes, conquered Babylon. But the son 
and grandson of ibis monarch are here meant. 

t He is called Gemkbalhus here, and afterwards Gbbibaujvs, in 
ail the five difierent editions I have inspeotod. 
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wiiio hIiohM 1)0 served to him, that ho might liecome 
iiifovieated. Onul])ljii8 hearing this, Mcnt, with his 
B(iuire, to tlio houso of rortuticus; and leaving his 
attcnd.ant in hed, concealed with the coverture, ho led ont 
I’ortaticiiH, diHgnised as his scjuire, threatening, and even 
striking him, the hettov to cover the deceit. Thus they 
nasHod through the watch, or guard, ])laced l.'elbro the 
huUHO of I’ortaticuH, till they reached the ahodo of the 
knight, which was built upon tlie city walls. lie then 
hastened to let him down hy a rope; and catching certain 
horses from tlio ])astiiro, I'ortaticus fled to the taiy of 
AKtensis, and from thence to the king of France, in the 
morning Oinilphns and his s(]uiro were hronglit helbro 
the king, and examined as to tlie escape of their master, 
'rijoy answered exactly as the ea.se was; and (Irimmoaldus, 
turning to his eonnselhu's, said, “ What punishment do 
tliey dest'TVo who have done this, contrary to our royal 
jfleuHure?” All agreed that it should 1 k) capital. Some 
]>rot(‘sted that they shonld he flayed alive; and other.s, 
that tliey shonld he erueified. “ l’>y Him that made me,” 
roiilied the king, “ they arc deserving (»f honour, not 
deatli, for their uii.shaken fidelity'.” Acting up to tliis 
h'oling, Grimmoaldus loaded them with favours; })ut 
Gerihaldua the traitor was miserahle, though justly slain 
hy the hand of (iodohert’s S(piirc. the follower of him 
whom he had treacherously dejuived of life ainl kingdom. 
This happened on the solemn festival of St, John the 
liaptist. 


ArfLlCATlOX, 

^^y iK'loved, the knight Onulphus is any good 
Christian; Portaiicus is tho soul. Grimmoaldus typifies 
(.'’hrist, and Hungary tho worhl. The horses taken from 
the pasture are tho merits of martyrs and saints; Astonsis 
is tho city in the Apocalypse. France signifies heaven. 
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TALE CLXXXL 

OF ADULTERY. 

A CKIHAIN kill" had a lion, a lionesN, and a leopard, whom 
ho nmdi delighted in. During ilio ahst'iico of llvo lion, 
the> lioness was unfaithful, and colleagued with the hH)pard ; 
and that sho might prevent her mate’s discovery of the 
crime, slie used to wash lierself in a fountain adjoining ilio 
king's eastle. Now, the king, having often perceived what 
was going forward, commanded the fountain 1o ho closed, 
d'liis done, the lioness was unahlo to cleanse herself; ami 
tho lion returning, and ascertaining the injury that had 
heen done him, assumed the place of a judge—sentenced 
her to deatli, and immediately executed tho sentence. 

AfTLrCATIOX. 

My licloved, the king is our heav^cnly Fatlier; tho 
lifui is Christ; and tlie lioness, the soul. 'I’he leopard is tlio 
devil, and the fountain is confession, which being closed, 
death presently foliowfi. 
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Remarkable HistorioK, from llio 

tSitMu Homnnovttin, 

wmbincd with iiiimcroiis moral and myntical 
applioatiorm, treating of vices and virtues. 
IViiitod and diligently revised, at 
the ox])enc(^ of that provident 
and circumspoct man, 

John Jlynman, 
of Orin- 
gaw; 

ftt tho workshop of Ifenry Gran, citizen of the 
imperial town of Ifagcnaw. Concluded 
happily, in the year of our 
safety, one thousand 
five hundred 
and eight: 

March ' 

tho 
20th. 



NOTES. 


Note 1. Pago 16. 

I'lris ftthlo in very well told l>y Gower, but with senio vaiiatloiis. 

[TI»o letters priuted in Italics are to bo pronounced us nopurnto 
s>llubl(‘s; the acute mark denotes the cmplmsis.] 

Kio came ta the cifilncc ‘ 

Of Cl>nst-e.s fjiith, it foil pc’ichnnce 
('.esar, which then was enijieiyiir, 

Him list-o for to ilo hoiuSur 
Unto the toinjilo Ajwllmi^; 

An^l nmde an image upon thin, 

The which n as cleped “ Apollo, 

Was none so rich lu Kom-<? tho.* 

Of plate of gold, n beard ho hod, 

The which his breast all over spradde.* 

Of gold also, withouten fail, 

His mantle was of large entiiyle,* 
lie-set with perrey® all about. 

Forth light he stretched his hngcr out, 

Upon the which ho had a ring— 

To see It, was a rich-cr thing, 

A fine carbuncle for the nones,^ 

Mos^predous of all stones. 

And fell that time in Uom-c thns. 

There was a cleric, one Lucius, 

A courtier, a famous man ; 

Of every wit * somewhat he can, 

Out-take ® that him lacketh rule. 

His own estate to guide and rule; 

How so it stood of his speakfng, 

He w'as not wise in his doing; 

But every riot-c at last 

Must ueed-cs fall, and may not lost. 

After the need of his desert, 

So f«ll this clcrk-<? in povdrte, 

• Bc'llef. - Called. • Tlien. ‘ Si-read 

•Cot, fmm the rrcncli entoftfer, * I’earls. 'Purpose. 

• Knowledge. * Except. 
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Am! wUt not how for to ri->e 
Whcroof in inanv a bundrv 
Hi cast his wit-cs hero and thr-ve, 

]!(* lookcth nigh, he looketh far. 

on a that he romc 

Into the temple, and heed noinc ' 

Where that the god Apollo stoofl; 

Jill saw the riches, nn^ the good j * 

And thought he wold-tf hy some way, 
'I’hc trcasitre pick and steal auM}'. 

And tlierenjion so shly wrought, 

That Ins jMirpdsc about lie hroiiglit. 
And went away unaperceived : 

Tlitiii hath the rn.in his god decen oil-—• 
Ills ling, his mantle, and his la-ard, 

As ho which nothing was afeaid. 

All privily with him he b.ue; 

And when the wanlens were aunio 
Of that, their god despoiled was, 

'I'hey thought it was a wondrous case. 
How that a man for any weal, 

Durst in so holy plac-t* steal. 

And natn-e-ly, so great a thing !— 

'I'his tale cani-e unto the king. 

And was through spoken ovei-all. 
lint for to know in special, 

AVhat manner man hath done the doed, 
They songhteii help upon the need, 

And inadeii calculation. 

Whereof by dernonst ration 

The man \va3 found-e with tlie good. 

In judgment, and when ho stood, 

'I'he king hath asked of him thus— 
‘•Say, thoii iinsely “ Lucius, 

AVhy hast thon done this sacrilege?* 

*• Aly lord, if I the cause allege,” 
(Quoth he again,) ** mc-thinketh this, 
'I’hat I have done nothing amiss. 

Three points there be, which J have do. 
Whereof the tlrst-c point stands so. 
That I the ring have ta’eii nw.iy— 

Unto this point this will I say. 

When I the god beheld about, 

1 saw how lie his hand stretthed out. 
And profl'erod mo the ring to yeve; * 
And I, which wold-e gladly live 
Out of povdrto thro' his largess. 

It underfang,* so that I guess ; 


• Tviok. 


• Goods. • FouMsIt. 

* Acceiitod. 


■* Give, 
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And therefore, am I nought to witc.' 

And overmoro, I will mo 'quit,’ 

Of gold that 1 the mantle took : 

Gold in hiii kind, as saith the book, 

1.5 heavy both, and cold also ; 

And for that it was heavy »o, 

Methought it was no giiva-o-uient • 

Unto the g<Hl convenient, 

To clothon him the sutumer t idc: * 

1 thought upon that other side. 

How gold is cold, and such a cloth 
liy rea.son ought-e to be lot he ‘ 

In winter tim-c for the chiel. 

And thus thinking thoughl-<?5 fele* 

Afi I mine eye aboiit-e cast. 

His larg-tf bcard-i? then at last 
I saw ; and thought anon therefore 
How that his father him before, 

Which stood ujion the sam-c place, 

Was beardless, with a youiigly face. 

And in such wise, as ye have heaid 
1 look away the son-nes beard, 

For that his fatlier had-c none, 

To make him like ; and hereupon 
1 ask for to be e.sciiscd.” 

J/ 1 , thu.s where saciileg.' is u.swl, 

A ui.Tn ivin feign his con.scieiico; 

And light upon such oviddncB 
In lov-ca c.'iusc ifl shall treat, 

'rherc be of such-e small and gieat, 

If they no leisure ilnd-c cl.se, 

'*'bey will not wond-o for the bidls; 

Not tlio' they see the priest at niosa — 

That w ill they letten over-pass; 

If Hiat they lind their lov-e there 
They stand, and tcllen in her ear; 

And ask of God none other grace, 

Whil-c they be in that holy place, 
liut ere they go, some advantage 
There will they have; and some pillage 
Of goodly word, or of behest; 

Or else they taken at the least 
Out of her hand a ring or glove, 

So nigh, the weder ^ they AVill hove •— 

As who saith, “ She shall not forget 
Now 1 this token of her have get.” 

Thus hallow they the high-e fe.sst, 

Such theft-e may no ebtiren nrrcsl,’ 

Kame. 'Acquit. • Garment. * Time. • Wurin. 

'Madder. Sax. Vevan, iiwanljc. • Heave or go. 
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For nli iii lawful that thorn likoth, 

To whom that els-e it mislikefh, 

Au'l okd right in the self kiud * 

In great dtios men may find. 

Thus lu^ty folk, that make them gay, 

And wait upon the holy-day, 

In churche.»!, and in minsters oko, 

They go the women for to seek, 

And wheic that svuh one goeth about, 

Jiefore the fairest of the lont; 

VVheio as they sitlen all a low. 

There will he most his body show; 

Ills crooked kempt* and theieon set 
An oiich-c * with a chaj>-<?-let, 

Or else one of gieen bsucs. 

Who h late come out-c of the gre\c.s.* 

All foi * he should seem fie^h: 

And thus he looketh on his llcsh, 

[light as a hawk whieh hath a sijrht 
Upon the fowl, the:e he shall light : 

And :is he were « faciy, 

He sheweth him befoic her eye, 

Jn holy plac-c wheic they sit, 

All for to make tlu'ir heait-c.i flyt.te.* 
llis eye no whore will ahide, 

Jliit look and piy on cveiy sole, 

On hei and her, as him best liketh, 

And <tther w'hilc, among he sikcth 
Thinketh “ One of them that was loi me,’* 

And so there thinketh two or throe; 

And yet he lovoth none at all, 

But wheie as c^ or hi.s chanc-c fall. 

And nath-e-le.ss to say a .sooth 
The oaiise why that he so doth, 

Is for to steal a Keait or two, , 

Jut of the ( hilloil eie that he go. 

And a.s I said it here above, 

All is that saciibjgo of lore, 

For well may bo that he steiileth away, 

'I'lint ho never after yield may.* 

“ Tell me for this, my son, anon, 

JIast thou done sacrilege, or none,* 

As 1 have said in this manner?” 

“ My father, as of this matter, 

J w ill y^on tellen readily 
What 1 have done; but tru-e-ly 
1 may cxcus-^ mine intent 
That 1 never vet to church went 

m 

’ Selfssune kltul ■* i o. It Is crouke^t or disorderly hair, cotubed. 

*Drooch. ^ Wi\h.Ls. * In order that. ‘ Ik-.st, [wlpitate. 

’ Sifiheth, ' lb -tore again, • Mol. 
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Iq Mich manner as yo me shrive,* 

For IK) woman that is alive. 

The ciuise why I have it laft.* 

IMay L<‘, for* I unto that cratt, 

Am nothing nhle for to steal, 

Though there be Momcn not so tele.* 

Hut yet will I not say-t* this, 

When I am where my la^ly !>>, 

In whom liefh wholly mv quain'I, 

And .she tochuic'h or to chapid 
Will go to matins or to iness,^ 

'J'liat tune 1 wait-c ivell and 

'I'o cdimch I come, and there I .stand, 

And tho’** I take a Imok in hand, 

]\Iy countenance is on the hook, 

Jlul toward her is all mv look ; 

And if so f.illen ' that I juay 
Knto my (Sod, and someahat say 
Of Pafei Js’oster, or of need, 

All IS for that 1 wold-c s]>ped, 

So that mv bead in holy church, 

'I'lieie miglit-o* some miracle wiulie,' 

.My lady’s heart-e for to change, 

^^’hlch ever hath been to me so id range. 

So that all mv devotiiin, 

And all my conlcmj>lafidri, 

NVith all mine heait, and my courifge, 

1 only set on hci image, 

And ever I wait-c u])on the tide, 

If she look any thing aside, 

'Jhat I me may of her arlvise: 

Anon I am with covetije ® 

So smit, that me wcie lefe 
To be in holy chinch a thief. 

ButPnot to .steal, a vest-e-ment, 

Foi that is nothing iny tnlent; 

Hut I Would steal, if that I might, 

A glad woid, or a goixlly sight. 

And ever my servi'ce I proffer. 

And namely, when she will go, offer, 

For then I lead her, if I may: 

I'or somewhat ivould 1 steal .away 
When 1 bei'Iip her on the waist; 

Yet at least, I Fteal a taste. 

And other vs'hile * grant mercy,’ " 

She .saith. And so weic 1 thereby 
A lusty touch, a gof>d word eke, 

Hut alll the rem-c-n.'int to seek, 

* c'oiifoKS to me. * l>dl. * lU'cauH*;, 

Never so mailV. ‘ lla^s. * If. ’ IJ^fatlen. 

*'‘fc*;re. ■ *“ Tain, •’Hu-al lloanks 


* Work. 
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Ii fiuin my pm'poee wonder far. 

So may 1 bay, as I said ere,* 

111 holy cTiurch if that I X'ow, 

My c<jn-sc’*-^ncc 1 would allow 
Ik' bo, that ou amond-c-ineat, 

1 inlght-<? get aasign-c-mcnt; 

Whcie, for to speed in other place, 
ifiu:h .sacrilege 1 hold a giace. 

“And thu.s, my father, sooth to say, 

In church fl light as in the way, 

If I might ought of lov-c take 
Sm.h hansel * ha\e [ nought forsake. 

Ikit (Inally, 1 me confess, 

'I’hore 13 in me uo holines.s, 

WJiile her I see in holy stead, 

And yet for aught that ever 1 did, 

No sacrilege of her I took, 
lUit * it were of woid or look, 

* ^ Or ols-<j if that 1 her fieed,* 

When I towdrd offering* her lead, 

Take thereof Avh.'it I take mn}', 
l-'or els-c bear 1 nought away. 

I'or tho’ 1 Avold-c ought el.se have, 

AH ttthor t)nng-ca be so safe. 

And kept with such a privilege, 

'I'hat 1 may do no saciilcge. 

(iod woto ' my will nath-c-le^s, 

'['hough I must nccd-rs koep-c pe.ace. 

And niaugrc mine so let it pa.s.s, 

My will thereto is not the lass,* 

If I might otherwise away. 

“ l''or this, my father, I you piay 
Tell what you thinketh thereupon, 

If I theieof hav'e guilt or none.” 

“ Thy will, my son, is for to blame, 

'Fhe rein-c-nant is but a game 
That I have thee told as yet. 
lint take this lore into thy wit, 

That all things hav'c time and stead. 

Tho church serveth for the bead,® 

The chamber is of an other speech : 

Hut if thou wistest of the wreche,'® 

How' sacrilege it hath abought, 

Thou woldest better be bethought.’* 

Canfessio hb. v. fol. 1^2, ed. ir'32. 

' Hef«re. “ AwiBoation. 

* " Kstieiii^; handselhd: that hath the hamisell or/.rot u« </.”—Cotobaa e. The 
wont is stilt exUAnt. 

• Exc'ept. ■ This perhaps signifies madefm toilh. • Altar; place of offering. 

’Know*. *1^88. • IVayer. Work. 
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1 hove trouBcribtMl the whole of thin tale (though tho latter jiart 
of it is but the rnoral) l)ecaU8e of the truth and nature with which it is 
replete. Our churches ore filled in this day with too luiiny of tho 
chantetors described so admirably by Gower. 

iWd. “ For two especial reasons took away tho beard. Tho first 
w.'ts, that she should look more like her author, and not grow too proud 
of her golden heard ” (p. 31). 

'J’his idea seems to have arisen from a witticism of Dionysius, tho 
tyrant of Syracuse, recorded by Valerius Ma^cinms, lib. i. cap. 1, ex. 37 : 

“Idem Epidiuiri i^sculapio barbam auream demi jussit: <|uod 
affirmaret, non convenire patrem ApolUnetn imturbcni, ipmtn barbatmn” 


Note 2. Page 38. 

“ Allcxius, or Alexis, was oanonixed. This story is taken fmm his 
legend. In tho metrical Lien of the Sainfi, Jiis life is told in a 
sort of measure diflerent from that of tl»e rest, and not very common 
in the earlier stages of our iwctry. It logins thus :— 

“ LiHlcncth all, ami heavkeneth nio, 

Young and old-c, bond and free, 

And I you tellon soon, 

How a btout man, gout and fioo, 

Began this world-es weal to flee, 

Yboin he was in Home. 

“ In Rom-c was a doughty man, 

That was y-clepcd Kufemiaii, 

Man of much might; 

Gold and silvei he had ciiows, 

Hall and bowers, oxen and jilows, 

And very well it dight. 

“ When Alexius returns homo in disguise, and asks his father uboiit 
his son, the father’s feelings are thus described :— ^ 

“ So soon as he spake of his son. 

The good man, as was his woue,' 

Gan to sigh sore; 

His heart fell as cold as stone, 

The tears fellen to his too,* 

On his beard hoar. 

“At his burial, many miracles aro wrought on tho hick. 

“ With mochel * sighs, and inochel song, 

That holy corse, them all among 
Bishops to church-<r bai e. 


»Wont. 


•Toes. 


• il-itijr. 
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NOTl'S, 


“ AiDJ.lst njjlit the hij{h sliwt, 

Si» niiu;h folk him jf<tnc meet. 

That they rest a atomic,* 

All they sighed that to him come, 

And healed were very soon, 

()f feet, and eke of honde, 

“ T]k‘ luHtnry fif Saint Aloxiuti in told entirely in the pamo wonln 
in tin* (li'.HTA JJoMANOUVM, uiul ill the LtniADA Ai ui'a of JacohiiH do 
Vorai'^ne,- translated tliron^li u French inediiiin, hy Caxton. Tliis 
work of ,Tiu*o1»ii8 does not consist solely of the le^^onds of tim sju’iit'', 
hilt is intersjx'ised '/»»///« alih pulrhcrrimh ti pn’t (jrtiiiM with 

irwmy other most l»(*aiilifiil and strange histories.” '— Wahto.v, 

An it may ho am^lHinJ^ to tlu‘ reader to rompare tho translation in 
tho t<'\t witli that oxeeiitod by the venoinhle patiiaroli of tho jiross, 
AVilliam (uxtoii. in th(3 hiteonth oentury, I am temptrsl to traiiNcril'e 
it. There are niaiiy little additional tonches of inaiiners which the 
untiipiary ill value ; ami while the gmioral reader smiles at the piimi- 
tive Hiniplicity with which tho story is narrnt«‘d, he will, it is pr<- 
Mimed, derive some pli'asuro from tho strong contraKt afforded by tho 
jiust and tho proHent era - from the elevated situation on which he may 
sei'in to stand; u l>eing, as it were,of another sjiliere; asserting tlie 
])ri‘-(’minenee of civilization over nncnltivated life tho judito retim*- 
iiient of modern manners over tho rude character of leinote and bar- 
barouH times. 

foloiurtli lljf lufe of gaunt Slfxis. 

And fvr.st of his name. 

Alexi.s is as mr«?hc as to sayc as goyngo out of the lavvo ef maryage 
for lo kec'p virgiuito for goddes sake, and to leiioinice all the pomp 
and r}('hesse.s of the worlde for to lyuu in ponerto. 

In tlio tymo that Arcliadins and Honoriu.s were emperours of 
Home, there was in liomo a ryght noble lord naimsl Kufemyen, which 
was ehefe and nboue all other lordes abouto the ejpiperours, and had 
under his jiow'fT a thousando knyghtes. Ho was a moeho inst man 
to all men, and also ho was pyteous and moreyfull unto y' jsv)re. 
For he had tlayly thro tables set ami couored fi>r to fede y’’ orphans, 
jKMw vvydowes, ami pylgrvrns. Ami lie etc at the Iionre of none with 
good and relig)Oiis jmrsones. His vvvfo y* was nanusl Aglaes leddo 
a religyons lyfo. But byoaiise they had no cliilde, they praytjd t»> 
god to send tliem a sono y‘ mvght Ixj theyr heyre after them, of theyr 
honour and goo<le8. It was so that go<l horde tbeyro prayers, amt 
beheld theyro bounte and good ly vynge, and gav e unto them a son« 

' A moment. 

” “Hjstor. lx.K\iK fol. clvUl c<Ut U79, fol., amt In Vinconl of Beanvats, who 
qiiotCH driiTA Ai.K.vn Srr.cin.. Hist., Itb. xviii. cap. 43, st'q. f. 241-c.”— Wauton. 

’ Warton (Mpeins to be in error respecting this work, which he confounds witli 
‘•The lavKa er the Fathers, translated ont of Frensidie into Engllsahe by tVtIliaro 
OB.xton of Westminster, late deed, and fynlwhed It at the last day of hy« lyff” Tlie 
tJoEprs LKOF.xn (properly eo called) consists wholly of the legends of tl>e faints; but 
the Lives of the Fathers is interspersed «ith stories of the character given above. 
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which was named Alexia, whorao they dyd to Ikj taught and oufourmcd 
in all B<;yencea and honours. After IhiK, they luiiryed hyin unto a 
fuyro dnmovael, which was of y* lygnagci of y" eiuiwrour of Home. 
Whun the <iayo of y‘ w'etldynge wa« ctuuea t<» even, Alexis Iwjyngo in 
the ehumbre w'* hia wyfo alone, began to onfonnue and endueu her to 
dredo go<l and HOruo hyin, and \>eie all tluit night togyder in right 
gtKxl iloctryne, iiiul fynally ho ga\e to hia wyfo hla ryngo and tho 
buclileof gohlo of liy.s gyrdle, iKitJio b^nnulou in a lytel elotliof purple, 
and Hay<l to her. Fayro aister, liauo thia, and kepo it aa lougo as it 
shall please our lor*l god, and it shall bo a token bj tweono xis, and ho 
gyue you grace to ke[>e truly your ^irgynitio. Albsr tliis ho toko of 
gohlo and sylner a gieto somine, and tU;])arted alone fro Koine, and 
founde a shypin* in which lie nayh'd in to (Ireeoe. And fro thena 
went in to Surrye,' iiiul came to a city calle<l Kdcssia, and gaue there 
all his money for tlie. louo of (hnl, ami clad hym in a eoto, and <le- 
inaunded almch for goddes sake lyko a ]KM)ie man toforo tho chirclteof 
our lady, and what he lefto of tho almesses abouo liiu necessity, ho 
gauo it to other for goddi s sake, and enery somlayo ho was lionholed 
and roceyved tho haerameut, siiclio a l\fo he laddo hmgo. Some of y’ 
messengers y‘ Jiis fatlier hn»l stait to secho liym tlirongli all tho 
]^u^t^esof the world came to seek hym in tho sayd <‘yto of Kilyssia 
and ganc nnto lijm thoyr alines, lie syttyngo toforo tlio ehircho with 
other iKXire jioople, but they knew hym not, and ho knewo well them, 
and tliankod onr l.md, sa>onge, 1 thank tlio fayru lorde Josii Chryst 
y‘ thou vouchfst safe to call me, and to take alines iii thy name of my 
Homants, I praye the to pt ifonrm in me that which thou hast begon. 
Wliau the ua'sseiigers were relnnied to Koine, and J'hifeinjeii his 
fader sawe they liad nr>t fminden his sono, ho hiyd hym down noon a 
nmlres stratchynge on the erth, wnylyngt' and sayd thus, 1 shal Inthle 
mo hero and nl>ydc t\\\ y^ I have t)dyngeB of my sono. And y" wyfo 
of his sono Aloxis saytl wejtyiigc to J^hifeinyon, 1 shal not departe out 
of your lions, but shal make mo Henihluhlo and lyko to tho turtle, 
whiclio after y‘ slio hath lust her felowo wyl take nono otlier, hut all 
her lyfe after lyveth chastt*. In lyko wyso, I sliall refuse all felow- 
sliyp unto y time ^ I shall knowo where iny ryghte swoto freiido is 
l)ecomen. After that Alexis had done his iHUiaunco by right greto 
|>o\ertein y eayd cyte, and leddo a ryght holy lyfo by y ^pacxi of 
xvij yere, there was a voyco herde y‘ came fro god unV) the ehircho 
of our lady and said to the p^irter, IVIake the mau of go<l to entro in, 
for he is worthy Ut huuo tho kingdonio of Imven, and the spiryte of 
god rcstoth on hym. Whan tho clerko coude not fynde no knowe 
nym amonge tho other jjoor men, ho j»raye/l unto god to shewo to 
hym who it w'as. And a voyco came from hcven and sayd, lio sytteth 
without tofnre the entre of tho chirchc. And ro the clerko foiindo 
hym, and prayed hym humbly that lie woldo come int^i y ehircho. 
WhoE this myraclo came to the knowledge of tho jieoplo, and Alexis 
sawo that men dyd to hym honour and worshyp, anono for to eschewo 
vaynglory he de})arted fro thens and came into Groce when bo toko 
sbyppe, and entred for to go to Cccyle,* but as god wold there aroso 

‘ SiiHy. 


‘ S^tia. 
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ft ][frc‘tc wyudtJ wliicU made the shypjw to arryiio at the i»orte of Konu;. 
\Vhcn Alexis sawo this, anone he sayd to hyniselfe, By the grace of 
gfKl I wyl charge no man of Home, 1 wyl go to my faders lions iu 
Bucho wyso ns I ahal not be beknowen of ony jH:rson. And ■when ho 
was within Homo ho inetto Eufemycn his ftider which came fro y** 
pnluys of y® emficrouTs w*‘ a grete meyny ‘ followyngo hyin. And 
Alexis hys sonc a pooro man runno cryengo and sayd. 8crgeannt of 
god hauo i>yto on ino that am a poor pylgryiu, and rcceyve me into 
thy hons for to hauo my sustcnaunco of y" relcfo y* shall come fro thy 
horde, that god [may] blysse the, and hauo pyte on thy none, which 
is also a pylgrym. Whan Eufemyen horde speko of his sone, anone 
his horto began to molt and euyd to hys sorvanntes, Whiche of you 
wyl hauo pyto on this man, and take y“ euro and charge of hym. 1 
shall deliver hym from h}s Bervage an«i make him free, aud shall gyve 
hym of myn herytage. And anono ho comniyscd * hym to one of his 
BorvaiintcB, and cominaunded y* his beddo sholde bo made iu a comer 
of y" hall, whereas comors and goers niyght so hym. Aud the ser- 
vaunt to wliom Alexis was cominaunded to kepe niado anone his beddo 
under the stayr and steppes of the hall. And there he lay right like 
a ixxiro wrotcho, and suffretl many vy Ian yes and despy tes of the ser- 
vaunles of his fader, which oft tymes cost and threwo on hym y* 
wuBshynge of disshes and other fyllh, aud dyd to hym many euill 
turnes, and mocked hym, but he neuer complayned, but suffered all 
pocyently for the lone of god. Finally wban ho had ledde this right 
noly lyfo wb'n his faders hnus iu hi»tynge, in prayenge, and in 
penuunco by the space of vij yero, and knewe that he sholde soon dye, 
ho prayed the servaunt y‘ kepto hjm to gyve hym a pcco of parche- 
inont and ynlio. And therein ho wrote by ordre all hys lyfo and how 
ho ^^a3 maryed liy the conuuauiulemont of his fader, and what he had 
sayd to hys wife, and of the tokens of hys rynge aud bocle of hys 
gyrdell, that he had gyuen to her at his dopartynge, aud what he had 
suffered for goddes sake. And all tliis dyd he for to make his fader 
to nnderstuiido that he was his sone. After this whan it pleascil god 
for to showe and inanyfost the vyctory of our lordc Jesu Christ in his 
servaunt Alexis. On a tyme on a sondayo afte» masse hcryngo all 
the jMjoplo in the chirche, there was a voyco herde from god cryengo 
and suyoiige as is sayd Mathoi nndecimo capitulo. Come unto mo 
ye that la&uir and be trauayled, I shall comfort you. Of which voyce 
all the {>eoplu wore abasslied, wliicho anone ftdl downe nnto the erth. 
And the voyco sayd ngayiio. Sociie ye the ser^-aunt of god, for li© 
prnyeth for nil Home. And they sought In m, but be was notfounden. 

^ Alexis in a moniyugo on a gotxi frydaye gaue his soul to god, 
and departed out of this worlde. And y‘ same dnye all the jieople 
osseinUcfl at Savnt Peters church© and prnyi.'d gotl y‘ lie W'olde sbewo 
to them where the man of god inyght be founden y‘ prayed for Rome, 
And a voyco was herde that came fro god that sayd. Ye shall fynde 
him in tho hous of Eufemyen. And the people said unto Eufemyen, 
AVliy bast thou hyddo fro us, thou hast sucho grace iu thy hons. And 
Eufemyen answered. God knoweth that I know© no thynge therof. 

‘ Many; Korx. Fr. Commonly a k^nfehold, * nvomltu**!. 
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if Arohatlim and Honorious y* were ompcroxirfi at Rome, and also 
y® pope Innocent commaunded y‘ men sliold go onto Enfomyons hous 
for to enquyre diligently tydynges of the man of god. Ewfcmycu 
wont tofore with his servauntes for to make redy his hons agaynst the 
coniyngo of the Popo and einporoura. And whan Alc.'cis wyfe under* 
stodo the cause, and how n voyco wns herdo that camo fro gwL 
sayenge. Secho ye y“ man of goij in EufemycMis hons, anon she sayd 
to'Kufemyen. Syr se yf this poore man that yo have so long kcpto 
and hcrberow’od Ixs the same man of god, I have well marked that ho 
hath lyued a right fayro and holy lyfe. Ho Imth cuery sondayo 
receyv^ the sacrament of tho awtor. Ho hath bon ryght roligyous 
in fastyngc, in wakynge, and in prayer, and hath suftVed j)aeyontly 
and debonayrly of our Bcr%'aunte8 many vylnnycs. And when 
Eiifemycn had horde all this, ho ran toward Alexis and found© hyiu 
deed. He dyscouored his visage, whiche shone and was bryght as y” 
face of an aungell. And anono lie returned towardo y' emiierours 
and sayd. We have fountlen tho man of god tJmt wo sought. And 
toldo unto them how ho had herbernwed hym, and how the holy man 
had lyued, and also how ho was deed, and that ho hchlo a byll or 
lettre in his liando which they might not drawo out. Anono tho 
emperours with the popo went to Eufoinyons hous, and carao toforo 
tho b<Klcle where Alexis lay deed and soyd. How well that wo bo 
sjTiners, yet ncuertheless wo governo y® worlde, and loo hero is y* 
pope tho gencrall fader of all the chirrin', and gyve us tho lettro y* 
thou boldest in thyn Ijaudc, for to knowo what is tho wrytyng of it. 
And the pope wente toforo and toko tho lettro, an«l toko it to his 
notary for to rode. And y' notary redde toforo tho po|>o, tho ompo- 
rours and all the people. Ami whan ho caino to tho jwynt that mode 
moncyon of his fader and of hia moder, and also of hi.s wyfe, and that 
by the enscygnes • that he had gyuon to his wyfe at his departynge, 
ids rynge and bocle of his gyrdle wrapped in a lytell purple clothe at 
his departynge. Anone PiUfemyon fell downe in a swooue, and whuix 
he came agayno to hymselfe he began to draw liis hcrea and betto his 
brest and fell downo on tho corps of Alexis his sono, and kyssed it, 
wepyng and cryengfc in ryght greto sorrow© of herto, sayenge. Alas 
ryght sweto son wherefore hast thou made me to sufiro sucho jorowe, 
tuou sawest what sorowe and heuynea we bad for the, alas why 
hadd^t thou no pito on us in so long iyme, how myghtest thou suifro 
thy moder anu thy father wc[ie so mrsrho for the, and thou sawest it 
well without takyng pyto on us, 1 supposed to have herd some 
tydynges of the, and now I sc the lyo deed, whiche shoklest bo my 
solace in myno age, alas what solace may I haiie that so my right 
dcre son deed, me were Ixsttcr dye than lyve. Whan tho moder of 
Alexis sawe and herd this, she came rennynge lyke a lyonesse and 
cryed, Alas! alas 1 drawing her hecre in grete sorrowe, scratchyngo 
her pappes with her nayles sayenge. These pappes hatio gyven the 
souke, and whan she myght not come to the corps for the foyson of 
people y* was come tbyder, she cried and said. Hake rome ana waye 
to me sonowfull moder y* 1 may se my desyre and my dore son that 


' Signs, tokews. 
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I luivo cn“i*iHlerc*d and nourisHhcd. And as swn os she came to tlic 
bddy of lior Hone, hIio fell downc on it pyteouKly and ky88e<l it, say- 
tiins. Alan for sorowe my dere sou, y'’ lyglit of myn ogo, why 
luiht tJiou made uh suffro so nioche eorow, thou sawfst tliy ftulor, and 
nil; thy sorfiwel'iill inodor so ofto woj>c for tht^ and woldost uouor 
niiiki; to us Koiiihliiunt of Hone.‘ 0 uJl vo y‘ luiuC, y ’ hert of a modor, 
wepo yo with me upon iny dero soue, wliomo I hauc liad in my hous 
vij. jero uh a iKioro nmii, to wlioiue my Horvauntes have done rnotdie 
vylauy. A ! fayre sono thou liast bullVod them right swetely nud 
dohoiiayrly. Alas, tluMi tliat were my trust, my comforte, and my 
solace in myn ohie age, how niiglitest tliou liydc y‘ from me, that am 
thy iMUowfiill model*, who sliall gy\e to myn eyen from Imna fortli a 
fonntayn of tores for to make piiyno unto y' hoiowo of my lierte. And 
alter tliis eariio the wyfe of AIoms in we])yng tlirowynge herselfo ujion 
the hody, and with grete syglics and iicuyiuHs sajtl, Itiglit sweto 
freiide and siiouse whoino longe I liauo desyml to so, and chastely I 
hano to y' kept 1113sidle lyko a turtle alone without make® wayleth 
and wepeth, and loo here is my ryght swete huH)>onde, Avhome I have 
desyred to se alyui!, and now I so hym deed, fro hens forth I wote not 
in whome I shall haue fyanneo no hope. C’oites my solace is deed, 
and in sorowo 1 shall ho unto y‘’ doth. For now fortho^ I am y*^ 
most unhappy amongo all women, and rekened amotige the sorowfiiU 
wydowes. And alter these pyteous oonqdayutt s y" people wepto for 
the deth of Alexis. I’lie pope nmdo the hody to he taken up and to 
he put into a shrvne, and home unto y chirche. And wlmn it was 
Ixane through y‘’e3to ryght grete foyson ^ of people eumo agayust it 
and suyd. 'J'he man ot god is foimdeu y‘tlio eyte sought. What- 
mmever sike bod} myght toiieh the shryiu', he was anone holed of 
his nudady. 

Tlu re was a Idyndo man y^ reoonered hys syght, and lame and 
oilier he heled. The eiiiperour inaile grete r(>}son of golde and 
bylner to ho throwen amouge y peojile for to make wayo y* tiic shryiio 
myglit passe. And thus, hy grete laU^ur and reuerenee. was borne 
the body of Saint Ah'xis unto tho ehnroho of !?aynt i 3 onyfac,e, y® 
glorious martyr. And there was the body put.in a sliryno mocho 
lioiiouriibly made of golde and syluer, y** souenth dayo of Ju}ll.‘ And 
ttl tho jK'ople rendred thunkynges and laudes to our lorde (ioil for liis 
grete niyracles, unto A\home l>e gyuen honour, laude and glory m 
Beeula seciiionim. A nu n.*' 

From tho prwediug narratives, the reader may discover some of 
tho most proiuiiieiit features of Koinan Catholic warshijx i.et u« 
glance at the stoiy. Here is a young man connected by tho closest 
of all ties to a deserving female, whom he marries to read a theo» 
logical lecture, and then leave a prey to irremciliukle regret. Ho 
assooiaU's with a number of squalid wretches, and oxii.tB on the pre« 

‘ That Is—5Jkoi» that tkon twrt our ton. * Partner, eumpanioa. 

■■ llcnoeKirwnnl. * I*lcnt7, numlier. ’ July. 

• From tke i.'otdrn cd. 1&J6. Priiuod hy Wynkyo de Word®, *‘n< the 

HT Ike ibtlfic,'* in Fleet Street. 



oulioiis bounty of utmngcrs in tbc n)o.st unprolitublo, not to soy 
knuvit<h, iinlolcnce. In tlio motin time hib brokeu-lu*artet.l imrenU iiro 
*levonn‘d by an intense anxiety, of which lie is totally rcganliesa. I 
1 »US 8 the niiracnlons part of this\erituble history; it Prince ilolicn*. 
lobe’s niurvcls deserve credit, it would be incongruous and incou- 
biht<*nt to refuse it here. Our “pious ..Kneas,” disguisi'd in the 
accumulated filth of Bevcnteen j'curs, returns to his father’s house. 
Here he broods a nice of vermin; uml luxuriously battens ujion the 
garbage, which the servants, aware of his |H.*ruliar taste, plentifully, and 
one miglit think, properly, communicated. All this while lit' is an eye- 
w itiiess, and an ear witness, of the misery liia absence ocoasi^nis; and, as 
if to cumjilete the perfection of such a chiiiacti r, he leavi's liehind him 
a .scroll, of whicli the only ell’ect must necesHarily he to arouse a ke<*ner 
agony, and to quicken a d) ing desji.iir. And this is the monstrons 
oom]K»und, whicli a Miice fiom heu\en proelaiinH holy, and whicli 
miracles arc called in to saiii'tion! 'I'liis is b) be ('iiiiiliatically, a 
“Man of tion!” He who neglects e\cry relative duty; he who is a 
cruel and uiigratefnl mm, a Itad husband, and careles.s masbT ; he 
whose whole life is to consume time, not to employ it—to vegetate, but 
not to exist to dream away lile, with every sense locked up, every 
capaliility destmveil, every gooil jninciple inienltivuted -aiid tliat 
too ill the most loathsome and degraded coinlition 'i nis, is to be a 
Man of LuhI ! 

That the story before us contains a faithful jtieturo of the timcB, 
and of many succeeding times; that it di'scribes the prevailing tenets 
of jiopery, will be generally lulmitted. Srmie, indeed, wlioso charity 
“hojieth tlie best,” will be ready to lielieve tliut the colours of uii 
imaginative mind have been si-altered along it; and that, howi'Vcr 
correspondent the outline may be, the sketcli lia.s been ‘filled up by 
aid of exaggeiation, while emlielli.shmeut has st(*pp<xl into the plwe 
of truth. Hut wo have nnfortunab ly too many prototypes in nature ; 
history is too copious in examples to oblige us to have recourse to 
tiction for an illustrative comment. The liio of Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the order of Jesus, presents a very singular and aiiposito 
coulirmation of the ri^nark; and 1 am liajipy to have received a most 
obliging jiermission to extroc't an able article on this subject from a 
late unmber of the iMroKiXTlire Ihriaw a work which I liavo no 
hesitation in commending, whether for the soundness of its prininples, 
the depth and accuracy of its rescarche.’^, or the high inteileetuaJ 
BUjHJtiority with which it has hitherto Ixien conducted.' 

“Wo must cfimincncc our history in the year 1191, which w'aa 

’ Tins production deserves ev<'ry slime of public favour; arul, birRe ns (bo present 
snic is suib) to lie, I linvo no doubt of its Increiuie 'Die iiatiiro of tiio jniblicatioii, con* 
tiiieil iw it Is to past ages of Utemture, will prob.ibly preclude (but circuliitlon in 
which its merits Justly entlttc it; but no man wlm talos an iritere^t In (be pnigress of 
tiie iiumarv mind, and wbo would know something of works foniierly so {lopular, 
ihoiiab now snl^jected to the nintabiiilies of liiiman caprice, *'to time and enunw, 
which hapiieneth to all,” will neglect an occasion of aet|Uiring as much fl« Uivestiga* 
tion can achieve, or ability communicate. In support ol thewj remarks J refirr to nri 
article on O'HACCEn contained In the .Scvenlcentli N'limlier—not jierlnqis m the i/tif, 
bm as one among many good. 
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rendered important by tbo birth of Ignatiue, wlio first saw the light 
in Spain, in the ilistrict called Guipuscoo. Being de.sccnded from an 
ancient family, the lords of Ognoz and Loyola, and moreover woll- 
shapod and of a lively tcmiHir, his father destined him for the conrt, 
where ho was sent at an early ago ns i>ago to king Ferdinand. In¬ 
cited, however, by the exainplo of his brothers, who Imd distingnished 
themselves in tho army, and his own lovo of glory, ho soon grew 
weary of tho inactivity of a court lib', and thdermined to seek renown 
in war. lie np])Ue(l himself with great assiduity and success to his 
military exercises, and soon qualified himself for tho servico of his 
]>rince. It is siiid that on all occasions he displayed great bravery 
and conduct; hut the writtu'.s f»f liis life being more interested in tho 
detail of his theological warfare, have passed his military achievc- 
nioiits with a slight notice, except the affair winch was tho more 
immediate euuse of what is called Ins conversion. This was the siege 
of PumiK-luna by the French; on which occasion Bon Ignatius, then 
al)Out thirty years of age, di.sjilayed great gallantiwq and was wounded 
by a splinter in liis left leg, and bis right was almost at tho same 
na)mont broken l>y a cannon shot. The wounds wore for a time con¬ 
sidered dangerous; and tho physicians declared that, unless n change 
took place U'fore tlio middle of the night, they would prove fatal: it 
W'UH therefore tliought advisable that tho sacrament should be od- 
ministered to him. This fortunah ly hajipencd to be the eve of St, 
IVter, for whom Ignatius had a special veneration, and in whose 
jnaiso ho had formerly indited certain Spanish \orsos. This early 
piety, says Iffuffei, jiroduced no small fruit, for before the critical 
time of tho night arrived, tlic aiK)stlo appeared to him in n vision, 
bringing ‘healing on Ids wings.* 

“ Another »)f liis biograpliers conjectures that the ])rinco of tho 
aiMistle.s t'ffected Ids ri'storation to liealth, liecauso ho had a s{)eoial 
interest iu tho euro of a man destined by heaven to maintain tho 
authority of tho Holy bee against heresy. How'evor this may be, 
Ignatius assuredly recovered, although a slight deformity remaineil 
on Ids leg, oamsed by tho protrusion of a bone under tho knee. 
Grievously afllioted that the syinmctrv of Ids person should bo thus 
spoiled, lie determined to ha\ o tho obnoxious bono cut off, ami tho 
operation was performed almost without protlucing a chaiigo of 
conntenanco in tuo hardy soldier. Notwithstanding all his oarc, how¬ 
ever, his right log always romaimjd somewhat shorter than the left. Re¬ 
strained from walking, and confined to his bed, ho requested, in order 
to amuse himself, to bo fumishcfl with somo books of chivalry, tho 
sort of reading which chiefly oocupie<l tho attention of people of 
quality at that time; hut instead of l‘ahturin of I^iujiaud, or Amadia 
of (Hmd, they brought him The Livee of the Saints. At first he read 
them without any other view' than that of beguiliug the time: but by 
degrees he began to relish them, and at length became so absorbed 
iu Uie study of asceticism, that he ptvssod whole days in studying 
The Lives of the Saints^ and finally m^e a resolution to imitate men 
Who had so distinguished themselves by warring against their own 
flesh imd blood, aspirations were succ^ded by his fesnner 

desire for military glory; but after various mental conflicts, and a 
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great JcmI of rofleotiou, tho chaims of |>cnaneo at lougih completely 
iriniuphed. 

“ For tho purpose of g»-atifying this passion, he doterminoti to go 
liorofoot to the Ifoly T>and, to clothe himself in sookoloth, to live upon 
bread and water, to sleep on the bare ground, and to chooso a desert for 
his abode ; but in the mean time, as his leg was not sunioicntly well 
to allow him to carry his wishes into effect, in c>rder in a slight uogroe 
to satisfy the longings of his soul, he SiHuit nurt of tho night in weep¬ 
ing for his sins; and one night, jnostrating hiiustdf before image of 
the blessed Virgin, ho consecrated himself to tho service of her and 
her Son. Immediately ho heard a terriblo noibe. Tho house shook, 
tho windows w’ero broken, and >i rent made in the wall, winch was 
long after, and probably may at this day be seen. These extraordinary 
signs are not noticeil by Mallei; but his less cautious brother, Uibu- 
(leneira, relates tho fact, although ho is in somu doubt whether it was 
a sign of tho aiiprobatiou of the Deity, or of the rage of tho devils, at 
seeing their prey ra\ islicd from them. 

“Another night the Virgin appeared to him, holding her Son in 
her arms; a sight which so n^plcnished him with spiritual unction, 
that fi*om that time forward his soul becaino puriiied, and nil images 
of sensual delight were for ever razed from Jiis mind. Jle felt liimsolf 
re-created, and sjient all his time in reading, writing, and meditating 
•m performing something extraordinary. At length ho sallied forth 
from Loyola, w lieio he bud been conveyed after the hiege of rampiduna, 
uml tof)k the road to Montserrat, a monastery of llem^lictines, at that 
time famous for Ibc de\otionH of pilgrims, making by tlio way a vow of 
jKiqictual chastity, one of tho instruments with which ho proiHiscd to 
arm himself in his contemplated combats, llo had not ridden far be¬ 
fore ho fell in with a Moor, with whom ho entered into conversation, 
and amongst other to[)ics engaged in an argument aljout the immacu¬ 
late purity of the blessed Virgin. Tho Mwir agreed that, until tho 
birth of ciiribt, Mary preserved her virginity; but ho muintaiuod that 
when she become u mother she ceased to bo a virgin. Thu knight 
heard this treason against his Lady with the groatest horror; and tho 
Moor, perceiving th^ discussion was tending to a disagreeablo point, 
set spurs to his horse and made off. The champion of the htftiour of 
tho blessed Virgin was for a while in doubt whether it was requiro4l 
of him to revenge the blasphemies of the Moor, lie, however, 
followed him, until he arrivecl at a place where tho road parted, one 
brancJi of it leading to Montserrat, and tho other to a village whither 
the Moor was going; and being mindful of the expedient which errant 
knights of old frequently adopted to solve a doubt, ho very wisely 
determined to bo guided by bis horse, and if the animal took the same 
rood as the Moor, to take vengeance on him: if not, then to pursue his 
way iu pence to Montsfiirat. Tho horse being of a peaceable disposi¬ 
tion, took tho rood to Montserrat; and having arrive<l at a village, at 
the foot of the mountain on which the monastery stauds, his rider pur¬ 
chased tho equipage of a pilgrim, and proceeding to the monastery, 
sought out an able spiritual director, and confess^ his sins, which be 
did in so full and ample a manner, and iuterruuiod it with such tor¬ 
rents of tears, that his confession lasted three days. The next step 
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^vliich took wuh to ^eok out a jinor man, to whom, Etrippin^ 

liimMclfto his shirt, Im privatoly pjave all his clothos; then, puttinii? 
tni his pil^’im’s wooiIh, he rc*turncfi to the rhuroli of the monastoiy.* 
Hero, rernemberin" that it was customary for persons to watch a w'holc 
iii^flit in their arms, pn;viously to their beinf<: kni^hte<l, hedeternutmd 
in like infuiuer to keep his vi"il before the altar of his Lady ; and sus- 
IH'mlin" his sword upon a i)illar, in token of his reno«incinf? secular 
warfare, he continued in prayer llio whole ni^^ht, devoting himself to 
the Kaviour and the blessed Virgin, us their tine knight, tmoording to 
the practice of cliivnlrv. 

“Early in tlu' inorning he depailed from Montserrat, leaving Ids 
horse to the monastery, and r(!ceiving in exchajige certain penitential 
instruinents from his ghostly father. With his staff in his hand, his 
scrip by his side, bnre-headod, one foot nnsliod (tbe other being still 
w»‘iik from bis wound), lie walked briskly to Manreza, a small town, 
abr>ut tlirei' lenguea from Montserrat. Resolved to mukr* Manreza 
illustrious by his exein])lary |K‘nance, he took n[» his almdc at the 
hospital for jiilgriins and sick persons; he girdod liis loins with nii iron 
chain, put on a hair shirt, ilisciplined himst lf three times a day, laid 
ujion the bare ground, ami livetl upon bread and water for n week. 
Not content with these mortiticationa, h«' sometimes added to his hair 
shirt a girdli* <»f certain herbs full of thorns nml prickles. He Pjient 
seven hoius eM'ry day in prayer, and fre(|Ueiit,ly continued a length fif 
tinm witlnuit motion. Considi-iiug, liowever, that this maceration of his 
body Would atlMiiu'e him Imt a little way to liea\en, he next rosohed 
to stille in himself all emotions ofjnideaiid self-love, and for this en<l, 
ho stiuliously rendered himself di.sgusting, neglecting his pr-rson, and, 
to hide his inuility, assuming a clownish carriage. With his face 
covered with dirt, his hair matted, and lii.s beard and nails of a fearful 
length, but hi.s soul filled with inward satisfaction, lie begged his 
bread ft‘oni door to door, a speetnele of scorn and ridicule to all the iii- 
liabitunts and chihlreu of Manreza.* Ho perseveretl in tins course, 
notwitlivstanduig tlio suggestions of the wily enemy of mankind, who 
wished to temjit him to the world again, until a reiiort was circulated 
that he was a person of quality, and the feelii^s of the people were 
converted fioiii scorn and ridicule to admiration and reverence, where¬ 
upon he retreated to a cave in the neighlHiioUood.^ The gloom of 
his now aU)de excittnl in him a lively, vigorous spirit of penance, in 
which he nwelled with the utmost fervour, ami vvithout the least 
restraint He chastised his ImhIv four ifr five tiim.*s a day with his 
iron chain, abstained from food until exhausted nature comiKdled him 
to refresh him.^elf with a few icvits, and in>tead of praying seven 
hours a day. he did nothing but pray from morning until night, 
ond again, rnnii night until iiiorning, lauienting Ids tninKgressimis, 
and praising the mercies of (irod. These excessive indulgenees 
mightily inipaiiTd his health, ami brought on a disease of the 
fitomach, which at intervals ofilictcd him, until the time of his death: 

* Let lliff reader here turn to the “Life of Alexlu**,” and particnKiily to pige 
S3 of thl.<i volume. 

* t’ompAre wiih (hie accouul wlut is said of Alexius in page 31, el 

* Vide p i^e 37. 
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the Kpiritual joys which they had formerly brought suddenly disauo 
pearcd, ho bccanio melancholy, had thoughts of <lcstroying himself, 
and then recollecting to have read of a lu rmit who, having fruitlessly 
petitioned for ai favour from (Sod, determined to oait nothing until his 
janiycrs were ln'iird, he also resolved to do the same; ho persevered for 
ii week. an<l then at the coinrnaiul of his siiiritnul director h'ftoif fast* 
ing. Ifis troubles ccaisa'd, ami ho now began to wax into a saint. ]Io 
bad a vision of tho mystery of the Holy Trinity, of which he sjaoke, 
although he could only just rend and write, with so much light, ami 
witli saieh eul>lime exjtressions, that tliu most ignorant wi'ro instructeal 
and the most learned deliglitcd. Nay, he wroto down his conceptions 
of this mystery, but wc lament to say that hia inannseript was 
unfortunately lost. Ilis \isionH ht gan to multiply, tho most remarkablo 
of which wasan extaey, whicli lasted ( iglitdays, neither more nor less. 
The^e illuminations were so eonviucing, that he was licard to say 
that had tho revelations ne\(;r been ree^o’ded in Scripture, Jio wotdd 
still liave maintained tiiem to the lust droj) of Ins Idood. ^J'ho 
heavenly fa\ours he thus received he ojaaied in part tf» his ghostly 
♦lireetors, but w ith this exceptum, ho sluit them up in Ins own heart. 
His eftbrts to eoiiceal liimscdf from the <'yes of men were vain; liis 
austerities and (‘Xtacies, aided by the helief of his bt'ing a man of 
quality in disguise, attruetid crowds of people to geo and hear him, 
and ho was pronounced - a SAis r. 

• ««*•«*««« 

‘‘Notwithstanding that the nei'essary conscqnciico of actions like 
these was to attract the attention of tho world, ho is descrilx'd as being 
<IesirouB of withdiawing himself from tho notice and esteem of men, 
and ho resolved to carry into execution a design, which ho had long 
nourished, of \isiting the Holy Land. Ho accor«liugIy jiroceoded to 
Barcclon.a, where lie emburkt'd on Isiard a sbi]» alsmt to sail for Italy, 
landed ut Gayeta in lo2IJ, and proceeded on fool to Home, w'hero ho 
rcoeived tho i*ofH:’a benediction, and obtained permission to mako a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. From Horne lie wont to Venice, wliere ho 
embarked, and arrived at Jerusalem on tho 4th of {September in that 
year. • 

“Here his L('urt was bmrhod with tho most tender devotion, and 
ho began to deliberate whether he should lix his rosidt-nco on tlio 
illustrious soil of Judica, and apply himself to the convoision of the 
infidels. For liis greater satisfuetioii, In; ertrisulted the superior of tho 
Franciscjins, w ho had tho care of tho Holy Bepulchro ; tho superior 
remitted him lo the Fatlo'r Poivincial, who counselled him to return 
to Europe: hut Ignatius, having some scruples about abandoning 
his design, nnswi-red the Hnoincial, that nothing but tlu; fear of 
di.spleasing God should make him It'avo tho Holy Land. ‘ Wliy then,’ 
said tho Frovincial, ‘ you shall la; gone to-morrow ; J have jjower from 
the holy seo to send back what pUgriins I i>lease, and you cannot resist 
me without offending (HkI.* Ignatius submitted without another 
word, left Jernsalem on the following »lay, and arrived ut Venice about 
Ihc end of January, 1524. A Spanish merchant at this place forced 
him to take fifteen or sixteen reals, but on his waning to Ferrara ho 
gave a real to the first Jx'ggar tliat hehl out his hand; a second came, 
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atul ho guvo him another. These liberalities drew all Ihe beggars to 
him, and ho refused none so long os his money lasted, and when ho 
Imd done lie began to beg himself, whereupon they cried out, 4 sai/itt 
a mitdl^ Ho noodod no more to make him leave the jdace ; he con¬ 
tinued Ids journey tlirough Lombanly to Genoa, where he embarked 
for Barcelona. lJuring his voyage from the Holy Land, he hud 
reflected a good deal on the subject of ct)nverting the infidels, and 
considering that without tlie aid of Iniinan learning his efforts would 
be comparatively incincacious, ho determined to put himself under tlio 
cure of Ardebalo, the master of tlic grammar scliool at Barcelona. Ho 
was now thirty-throe years of age. On liis arrival at Barcelona, ho 
fell to tho study of the rudiments of the Latin language, and wont 
every day to school with tho little children; but w'hil&t his master 
was explaining tho rules of grammar, lio was deeply engaged with tho 
mysteries of faith. This distraction of attention he ascribed to tho 
Itawvm of darknes.s, and made a \o\y to continue his studies with 
greater application ; nay, ho roqiu'sted of Ardebalo to require tho 
siiiuo task from him us the rest of tho hoys, and if lie did not perform 
it, to punish him as he punished them, by reprimands and stripes. Wo 
do not learn whctlior the mostor was noceseitated to quicken his 
scholar's diligence in the way suggested, but it is certain that ho now 
proceeded in his studies with much greater facility. About this time 
ho read the KnrhiriUnn Mililin Chri^iiani of Krasmus, which had 
been rocoiurnendcd to him, but tiiuliiig that it wanted fervour, and, iti 
fact, diminished his devotion ami exercises of ])iety (and was probably 
reducing liim to a roasouablo Christian), he threw away tho b<x)k, and 
conceived such a horror of it, that ho would never rend it more, and 
when lu) bocamo General of the Jesuits, ordorctl that tho society should 
not read tho works of Erasmus. Being re-established in his liealth, lie 
venewed his austerities, but, for tho sake of study, retrenched a part 
of his seven hours of j)raycr. John Poseal, a devout youth, the son 
of tho woman with whom ho Imlgod, would frequently rise in tho night 
to observe what Ignatius was doing in his cWmbor, and sometimes 
ho saw him on his knees, at others prostrate on the ground, and onco 
ho thought ho saw him elevated from the earth, and surrounded vrith 
light, or ua Butler expresses it in his J/iwfihros— 

“ ‘ Hang like Mahomet in th’ air, 

Or Saint Ignatius at his prayer.* 

“ But whilst Ignatius was labouring after hia own pcrfoction, ho 
did not neglect that of hia neighliour, employing those hours which 
woro not devoted to study, in withdrawing souls from vice, by striking 
examples and o<lifyiug discourses. Kemarkablo instances of his 
success are related, and on one occasion his interference cost him, to 
his inward delight, a sound external bastinado, which occasioned 
flftv days of sickness and pain. Having continued nearly two years 
at llareelono, ho vras advised to pursue a course of philosophy at the 
University of Alcala, to which place he went accompanied by three 
young men, whom ho had brought into the way of virtue, and whp 

' i>ag« 33. 
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had dosired to accoiuiMiuy him: to them ho added a fourth ou his 
arrival at Alcala. He had no sooner arrived thau ho began to study 
Avith such extremo eagerness, applying liimself to so many solencea 
at once, that his understanding bocjimo confusoil, and his lalxnir pro¬ 
duced no fruits. Disheartened Avith his little progress, he employed 
his time in prayer, in catechising cluldren, and attending the sick iti 
the hospital. The inarAcllous changi^s oftected by Ignatius in Alcala 
through liis preaching and remonstrances, at lengtli gave rise to a 
rumour that lie avos cillxor a magician or a heretie, Avhich coining 
to the ears of the inquisitors at ToIe<lo, they were induced to IkjUoa'o 
that ho AA'as an lllnminato or Lutheran, and in order hi investigato 
the matter, they came to Alenla to take his exuniinatiou uikui tho 
P|K)t. After an exact iinjniry, Igmitius avus ])ronouncod innocent, but 
Avas admonished by tlio (iraiKl Vicar that ho and liis companions, 
not belonging to any religi<»ns order, must not dress In nuiforiu 
habits, and he forbid linn to go barebwjt, Avith Ixitli Avhicli com¬ 
mands he complied, ami ever after AAoro shoes. 

• «»«*«** •* 
‘‘About this time, Ignatius In iiig afllieti'd ivilh indisposition, 
partly from bis uustenlies, and partly fioin the rlimato of Laris, avos 
advised by his jthysieians to tiy tho beiielit of his native air; un 
advice which ho the more readily adopted, partly boeanso three of 
hiH companions had some business to transact in Spain before they 
could absolutely renounco all tlieir Avurldly goods, and partly that 
ho might repair the seuiidal of his youth by liis present virtuous 
ilemeanour. lltiAing committed tlie cure of tho society to Faber, ho 
departed for liis native country ; making use, however, of a borso, on 
uceount of the wcMikncss of his fotit. lie AAcnt to Az^ietla, a tOAvn 
near the castle LoAola, AAhore the elergy, hearing of his approach, 
assembled to receive him. Ho refused, howevt:r, to take up his aliotle 
Avith his brother at tho castle of Ixiyola ; and instead of making nso 
of tho bed and ]>rovisions Avhich lie sent to liim at the hospital, he 
ohoso to lie on the bed of a jKXJr man, taking care, hoAvever, every 
morning to disarrange the other, as if he liud slept in it; and dis¬ 
tributed the provisions he received from Loyola anu)ng8t tho poor, 
and begged his britul about the toAvn. Om^e only ho went,‘ufioii 
compulsion,’ to visit tho inmates of Loyola, the sight o& Avliicli 
renewcxl tho memory of his former life, and inspired him with an 
ardent love of mortification. In consequence, he Wthwith put on u 
sharp hair shirt, girded himself with a great chain of iron, ami dis¬ 
ciplined himself every night. He catechised the children, he preached 
every Sunday, and two or three times in the week besides; until, 
the churches not lieing able to contain tho great crowds avIio came 
to hear him, he was obliged to hold forth in the o^xju iields, *et uudi- 
torea arbores coniplcre cogerentur.’ Tho first time ho preached, ho 
told the assembly that he hail bt‘en, for a long time, grievously 
afflicted by a sin of his youth:—he had, he said, with other boys, 
broken into a garden, and carried off a riuantity of fruit; an offence 
for which an innocent perwni was sent to prison, and condemntHl to 
pay damages. ‘ I, therefore,’ he prweedetl, ‘ am tho offender; In* is 
the junoeeqt person: 1 have sinned— I have erred 1 ’ and he culled 
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Ijcforo him tho inau, who by chanoo was prcsout, autl gave him, 
before the public, two farms, which belonged to him. We shall pass 
over the particular circumstances of success which attended his 
preaching: it will be sufHciont to apprize our readers, that os soon as 
ho preached against the immodost attire of the women, it disappeared; 
that tho snmo day ho donounced gaining, the gamesters threw their 
dioo*into tiio river; that the courtezans mado holy pilgrimages oa 
foot, and the blasphemers eeased to curse. 

• «««»*««* « 
“Although this sketch of tho life of Ignatius I.oyoln lioars no 
proiwrtion to tho details Avhieh luivo been given of it by about twenty 
oiographers, it is, wc conceive, suflicieritly ample to enable the reader 
to form a correct judgimnit of his character. It has been thought 
that tho society of Jesuits owed its origin to tho cnlliusiasin, rather 
than tho isdicv, of its founder.* Let the reader trace him from hi.s 
conversion to fiis dentil, follow liim through his rigorous infliction of 
self-punishment, his fastings until exliunsted nature was ready to 
sink under his severe austerities, his voluntary loiggary, his growing 
reputation for sanctity, his flight from public notice and rcveronco 
whilst ho pursued tho very menus to obtain them, his being stamped 
a saint, hir. application to human leaniing, the unfolding of his views, 
tlio alteration in his austerities, in his habits of life and mode of 
dress, and he will probably be cif u diftbreut opinion. Enthusiasm 
was doubtless tho inspiring fountain at whicli ho first drank; not so 
much, however, tho outhu^iasln of an ardent and noblo mind, as a 
prctematnral exciteim'iit caused by tho sort of reading to which aex;i- 
dont invited liiin, working on a debilitated and feverish frame. Ilia 
enthusiasm, after the llrst ebullition, seems to Imve hod a method in 
it; it led him to jnst so much voluntary siifl’ering as wa.s necessary 
to gain him the reputation of a saint, and it was jirobubly at that 
species of fame that lie at first aimed; his aftccted humility woa 
ostentation; his pretended seclusion, notoriety; he did not conceal 
from his left luiud what his right liand did, be distributed the alms ho 
had acquired to beggars, and as soon as lie hud done began to 
beg himself, to tlie admiration of the professontof mendicity; and 
it was no wonder they should cry out, a saint, a saint ! Ho did not 
retire into trackless deserts like tlic ‘eremites’ of old, but, like a 
retiring beauty, suffered his flight from tho world to be seen, and 
was shocked Avlien ho was followed. Whilst rendering hunself an 
object of loathing and disgust, and attenuating his body to tho proper 
point of sanctity, it was sw'clliug with holy pride and inward 
gratniation; but as soon as this jwirt of his object W'os once accom- 
nlishcd, he threw off his tattered robes and iron chain, he diminished 
ids hours of prayer, and grander prosjx'cts and mightier power began 
to open before him. Not that he would have hesitated to continue 
them for tlm purjiose of preserving his reputation or securing an 
important obitM't; but what is to bo remarked, is, tliat those things 
which ho had formerly t'onsidered indisjH'nsalJe were now no long^ir 
thought 80 , and that witliout any change of the circumstances which 

‘ Hoixrtifou't* CkvrUt T., voKUi, h. 6. Usyle, Art. 
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originally made tlioui uoocssary, and it is not sufliicioiit to resort to 
visiens to account for tho change. For, although an enthusiastic 
imagination might see such things ‘ in dim perspective,* the whole of 
the conduct of Ignatius marks i»m to bo a cool, porsovoring, and 
calculating ])olitician,* and tlie visions thomsulves ceased, when no 
longer required to spread his name and consolidate his jMJwer. 
Though influenced by motives of ambition, they wore not tlioso of 
wealth or rank, but of real, substantial power; and, although sorno 
obscure thoughts c)f framing a religious Order might have obtnub'd 
upon his methtations at Manreza, it is i^robable that the preciso 
nature of it was only gradually unfolded, and not completml until ho 
was about to leave Paris." " 

Tlio latter part of tlio life of Ignatius I^yola boars no proportion 
to its outset. Knthusiasru Juvfl abated, and j>olicy was tho cyunsuro 
f)f his subsoquout career. In this ho differs from Alexius; us ho 
became more active, ho became less a Saint ; and ns his mind opened, 
and reason assumed her proi>or station, ho gradually lost tho fanatic 
in the designing founder of a soot. What bo retained of fanaticism 
\sus chiefly external and artifleial; but the leading features of Ins 
Hfo accord surprisingly with the legendary character of the text. 
Had Loyola roinainc<l alwoys ignorant, ho had been always a bigot; 
and, judging by the oomiuenOement of tho life, would have diea as 
ustdess and as burdeusomo to socioty as the sou of tho tjeuator 
Eufemiau. 


Notk ,1. Pago i8. 

“ This story is told in Caxton’s Goldek Legende, and in the 
Metrical Lives of tho Buints. Hence Julian, or Raint Julian, was 
called liospilator, or the gode licrherjour ; and the Pater Noster bocanio 
famous, which ho usetl to say for the souls of his father and mntlmr, 
whom he had thus unfortunately killed. The peculiar excellencies 
of this prayer arc (fl^playod by Bocoace. Chaucer, sj[X)akiDg of tho 
hospiiablo disposition of his Fraukelein, says— • 

" ‘ Jullun lie was in liis o.m countr<:.' * 

“This history is, like tho last, rclaic<l by our compilers in tho 
words of Julian’s Legend, as it stands in Jacobus do Voragine. 
Ikdiandus has inserted Antoninus’s account of this saint, which 
appears also to be literally the same. It is told, yet uot exactly in 
the same words, by Vincent of Beauvais.”—W ahton. 

The p^sage in Boccacio, above alluded to, is as follows : — 

“ Falling from one discourse to another, they began to talk of such 
pmyers as men (tii journey) use to salute God with all: and one of 
the thieves (they Wing three in number) spake thus to Hinaldo*. 

* Though his Llogruplurs ooiisSdt'rrMl liim of on anlr-iit tern per jment, his pliysiclani 
thotiglil biu) of a phlogruatic utiuii. 

' Wf'O w Heciew, Ho, XVTl. * ]*rol. \. 3P2. 
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Sir, let it lie no oftoucc that I (leniro to know, wlutt prayer you most 
UhO wlicn you truvol on tho way? Whereto Rinaldo replied iii this 
iiiitiincr: I'o tell you true, t<ir, I am a man groKS enough in Buch 
ilivino inatterfl. as meddling more with merchandize, than I do with 
IjookH. Nevc'rtheleKH, at all tinmK, when I am thus in journey, in tlio 
tuorniiig heCoro [ dejtart luy elianiber, I say a VixU'r Nosier and an 
Are Maria for the soidB of the father and mother of 8 t. JrUAN; ami 
after tluit, I jirny (loiI and Sr. .Tru vx to Bend me a gfKxl lodging at 
night. Ami lot mo toll ymi, sir, that very oftentimoH heretofore, I 
hii>o mot with many groat rlangors upon the way, from all wliich 
I oHi'ujKid, and i>vormore (when night flr«*won) I oainc to an oxcoediiig 
good lodging. Which makes me holn'\o that Saint JruAN (in lionouf 
of whom f speak it) hath hogged of (»od such gri'ut grace for me: 
and methmks, that if any day 1 should fail of this prayer in tho 
morning, 1 cannot travel Hccnrely, nor come to a gootl IcKlging. No 
doidil tlu'ii, sir, ((juoth the oth(T) but you have .said that prayer this 
moriiiiig? 1 ^YC)uM bo sorry eb.e, .said Itinaldo; Buch an especial 
mutter la m)t to be neglected.” — irttmud Datj, Norel IF. 1084. 


Note 1 . I’uge a.-i. 

“ (Jeituine tioclusks ' there be made of a viper, called by tho Grcekti 
Ihriinci: li>r which piupo.se they cut away at hoth ends as toward tho 
luiiid UM the tailo, tlu' breadth of foure lingers, tlu-y rip her l»ellie also, 
and take out the garbage within . but espi'oially they rid aw'uy Ibo 
Idew string or \eiiie Unit stieketli eloso to tin; ridge-boiie. Which 
done, the rent of the hodio thi'y seeth in a ])an with water and dill 
seed, until such time as all tho lle-sh i.s gmie from tho chine: which 
being taken away, and all tlie piiekie bones thereto belonging tlic 
llesh remaining they incorporato with fine flower, and reduce into 
trwhoB, which heing dried in tho shade, are reserved for diverao naes, 
.iml enter into many so\eraigue antidots and confections. But here 
it is to bee noted, that all hough those troches l>oc called tberiaci,- yet 
are they made of r/pn ’s llesh ouoly. Some there*be, who after a vi[)er 
is cleunsud, as is al>o\e said, take out tho fat, and seeth it %vith a Boxtar 
of oilo uutill the one halfo bee consumed ; w’hich sorvoth to drive away 
all venomoufl beasts, if three drops of this ointment lie put into oile, 
and therewith tho bodii' be anointed nil over.”— Pliny*s Nat. Hist. 
b iii), 0. iv. trims, by riuleiuon Holland. Kd. 1001. 


Note 5. Pago 50. 

'niis figment is clearly Eiistcni. There is a similar story in the 
veritable Votfoyes aiul Traeeh of Sir John Mandtvilo: — 

' A tvik’Msk [liiitin, tror^sruf] h a kind of nv'dicinnl pill or pasUUe. 

■ IX'rned from <^r;^ ur an, .1 w ild iN'ast. 
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“There was a man that wur callotl ('utolonapes, ho was ful rich, 
and had a fair oai«tle on a hill, and kIjoii;^. and In* mmlt! a wal all about 
y''hill rii^lvt strong and fujrc, \Nithiu ho had a fair gardeino whcrin 
wore many troos hraiiM!' all manor of fruits y'- ho mij^lit fynd, and ho 
had pliintod thcrin ul mniicr of horb.s of goo<l mud and tltat bare 
llowors, and thor ^\or many fairo >\o1r, and i)y thorn wor ma«lo niany 
httls and oIuviuIktr w<d tlight ;;old and aMin*, ami ho hiul mu<lo 
Ihort) dyverse Rtories of bcjistcH and birds y‘ song and turned by ongiu 
and orbage as they had boon qniok, and he hud in his gauloino al 
thing that might bo to man Rolao<i and oomfoit, lu^ hud uho in tluvt 
gurdoino' maydens ^\ithin y ' ago of xv yoaro, the fairest y‘ Im niyght 
lind, ami men children of the same age, and tlicy w<'re clothed with cloth 
of gidd, and ho said that they were anngelR, and he oausod to he made 
ftrrtum hils and cncloRod them about piecious sh)n<‘!> of jasper ami 
cliristah and set in gold and juavils, and other mailer of stiineH, ami lu( 
liad made a oondute ’ uiulor y ' earth, so that whan he wold y" wals 
ran Hoinotimo with millco, soim timo with wine, sometime with honej, 
uml this place is oulled I’aia<lise. and when any jong Isiolmlnr of tho 
ooinitrey, knight or sij)er, oonu'th to him lor solaoo and disijort, he 
ledoth them into Ins patadiho, and sliewotli thorn l,ho'>(‘ things ns tho 
songs of birds, uml his dumoHels, and wels; ami ho did ‘■trike dinerMo 
instrnmonts of musyke, in >i liigh tower that might ho heanl, and 
suyd they were uungcls of gwl, and timt plaoe was itaradisi', that god 
hath giauiited to those that holone<l, when he nuyd thus: Jhiho 
ii'rrum jlut'nU'm htetr <t nullc; that H to say, I shall gi\o you laud 
llowing with mvlkaml liony. And than this ryt'Il man ilyil tlicso 
men drinke a manor of diinko, of w hich they wore dronken, and ho 
sayd to tlieui, if they wohl dye for Ids sake, when they woie di'ud, 
they shold conic to liis paradise, ami they slmM he <»f the ago of 
those maydeiis, and sliold dwell alway wilh them, and ho siiohl jint 
them ill a fayrer paraiUse where they shohl se go<l m joy, and in his 
muiosty; and then they graunted to do that he woM, aii<l he hade 
them go and sloay snob a lonl, or a man of tlie oountu y that lie was 
wroth with, and that they shold bane no dread of no man. And if 
they wero slaino tlkMiisclfu for his sake, ho slndd ])nt them in his 
IKimdise when they wi re dead. Ami s*) went these haoheiorH V' sleay 
great lords of the o^miitrcy, and weio slain tln uiselfo in hope to have 
that pniadise. and thus he was avenged of his enemies tliro Ids di’sort, 
and when ricli men of tlio coniitroy p<Treivetl this eantell and malice, 
and tho will of this Ciitolcuiapes, they gathered them togidher and 
assayled tho eastel and slow hym and destroycil all Ids goods and his 
faire placs's and riches thiit wtro in Ids parafliHo; and tlie place of 
the walls is there yet, and sonic nth«;r things, Init tho liohes aro not, 
and it is not long ago since it was dostioyed.”- tbiAi’. XC\ 

Tho latter part of thia fuhle is tho story of the Assassins, wlioso 
Inian or leader was known by the ap|[M}l)tttion of tho “ Old Man of tho 
Mountains.’* 

From Mandevilc (or rather from Piirchas’s nhjrim, wliero similar 
aee-Mints arc met with), Mr. Southey, in his fploiidifl poem of 


' CuuduUt 
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“ 'I’jiALAUA,” has Iwrrowcfl tlic ideft of Aloadin’s enohanted garden. 
See Bnok Yf I, 


Kot£ G. I’ligc lOG, 

“ Oil this there in an aucieiil Fre nch Mokalitk, entitled, ^VOrgneil 
H Vrmimpthm do VKmporcur Jovinian.’ -This is also the story of 
KoiiKiiT king of Sicily, an old Knglinh j^xim or romance.’'— Wautox. 

An entertaining ahstruct of this old roinauoo is here added, from 
Mr, Kllis’s Specimens, 

“ROBERT OF CY8ILLE. 

“Robert king of Sicily, brother to Pope Urban and to Valeinond 
emperor of Germany, among the most powerful and valorous 
princes of Europe; hut his arrogance was still more conspiciions than 
ids jxnver or his valonr. (Jonstantly occupied by the survey of Jd.s 
jircsent greatness, or by projects for its future extension, he considered 
it 10 performance of his religions duties as insufteriii>ly tedious; ami 
never paiil Ids adorutious to the Supremo Being without evident 
reluctaiico and disgust. Ilis guilt was gioat; and his punishment 
was speedy ami oxomplary. 

“ Gnce upon a time, being present during vespers on the eve of 
8t. John, his attention was excite<l by the following passage in the 
Magnilicat; ‘dt'ixwnit potente.s do se<lo, (d exaltavit humiles.' IIo 
inquired of a clerJ: the moaning of these words; and, having heard 
the explanation, rei»lied that such expressions were very foolish, since 
ho, being the very tlower of chivalry, was too mighty to lie thrown 
down from his seat, and had no apprehension of seeing others exalted 
at his expense. 'I'hc oh>rk did not iiresumo to attempt any remon¬ 
strance; the service continued; Robert tliought it longer aiul more 
tedious than over; and at last fell fast asleep. 

“ JJ is slumber was not interrupted, nor indeed noticed by any of 
the congregation, beeauso an angel having in the mean time tvssnmeil 
his features, together with the royal robes, had fleeu attended by the 
usual ofTlcers to the palace, wliore supper was immediately served. 
Robert, however, awaked at the close of day; was much ostouislied 
by tlio darkness of the church, and not loss so bv the solitude which 
Kurroundoil him. Ho began to call loudly for his attendants, and at 
length attracted the notice of the sexton, who, conceiving him to l»e a 
iJiief secreted in the church for the piiriwso of stealing the sacreil 
ornaments, ai-proaehed the door W'ith some precaution, aud transmitteil 
his suspicions through the key-hrde. Rolx'rt indignantly reriollcd 
this accusation, afOrming that he was the king; upon which tlic 
sexton, jKirsuaded that ho hud lost liis senses, and not at all dcsirou.s 
of having a madman under his care, opened the door, and was glad 
to see the supposed maniac run with all speed to the palace. But tlic 
palace gates were shut; and Robert, whoso temper was never very 
euduring, and was now exasperated by rage and hunger, vainly at¬ 
tempted by threats of imprisonment, and even of death, to subdue the 
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eoutuniacy of tho porter. While tho inetamorpheseil inonai'Oli wan 
venting his rago at the gate, this ofticer hosteiial to the hftlh and 
fulling on his knees, roqnested his sovereign's orders cjoneerning a 
madman, vvho londly ussertetl his right to the threuo, Tho angel 
directed tlnit ho shonhl ho imuiediutely admitted; und Ilolmrt at 
len^lh ftpiK'ared, covorcil with mud, in eonseqm nee of an iviTmy in 
which ho had flattened tlic j^orter’s nose, and had lieen himself rolled 
in tt puddle hy the porter’s assistants. 

“Without paying tho least attention to the aceidentul'eircum* 
stances, or the clamours of tho wounded man, who lomlly dommidc'd 
justice, ho rushed up to tho throne; and thougli a good deal starthKl 
at finding not only that, and all tlio attributes of royalty, hut even 
his coinpleto set of features, in tlio poseossiou of anotiier, ho boldly 
proceeded to treat tho angel as an imiiostcr, threatening him W'ith tho 
vengoanco of tlio |K)po and of tho emperor, who, Im thought, could 
not fail of distinguishing tlu‘ true from tho fictitious sovereign ot 
Sicily. 

m 

“ ‘Thou art my fool!’ sai 1 tin* angol ; 

‘Thou shiilt he shorn, evei'v deal 
Like a fool, n fool to bo; 

For thou hast now no ihgnity. 

Thine counsellor shall be an ape; 

And 0 * clothing you shall be .shape.— 
lie shall bon thino own fore: 

.Some wit of him thou might loro, 

Hounds, how so it befnlle, 

Shall cat wdth thoo in the hall. 

Thou shall oaten on tho grouial; 

Thy ’sav'or shall hen an hound. 

To a.ssay thy moat hoforc thee; 

For thou hast lore thy dignity.’ 

“ He cleped a barber him before. 

That, as a hml, he should be shore, 
around like a frere, 

' An handc-bredc^ above the c.ar; 

And on his crown maken a cross.* ^ 

lie gan cry and make noise; 

And said they should all abyc, 

That did kirn swicli villainy, etc, 

“ Thtie was Uobort reduced to the loAveet state of human de^oihi* 
tiou; an object of contempt and derision to thmie whom he had been 
accustomed to despise; often suffering from hunger and thirst; and 
seedng his Bufferings inspire no more compassion than those of ttio 
animals with whom he shared his precarious and disgusting repast. 
Yet his pride and petulanco were not sulxlued. To tho frequent 

' One; l.e. <« one, * ” A band’* breadth.” 

* ** Tho custom of shaving fools, so as to give them in some measure the appear* 
Slice of tHsrs, is fireqncntly n^ioed in onr old^ romances.” 
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itj<juiricB of the angel, wlietlicr lio slill thought himself a king, lio 
continued to answer by haughty <lenunciatlon.s of veugeauce, and wu- 
ineonsed almost to madness, when this reply excited, as it constantly 
di«l, a general burst of laugliter. 

“In the mean time, Ilobett’s dominions were admirably go\erned 
by Ins angelic substitute. The country, always fruitful, became a 
paragon or fertility ; abuses w'oro checked by a severe admim.'^tratiou 
of ((iiuil justice; and, for a time, all evil ptopensities seemed to bo 
eradicated from the hearts of the liappy .Sicilians— 

“ F,vc*rv man level ufll of her; 
liftter bivu was never with brother. 

In hi-i time was never no strife 
J'>etw een man and Ins \% ife : 

'J'hen was this a joyful thing 
In land to have sv.ith a king. 

“At the <‘i)d of about three years arrived a sohmin embassy from 
Sir Valemoiid the ('m|H-ror, reque-stiug that Kohert would join him on 
holy Thursday, at liome, whither he proposed to go on a vi.sit to his 
brother Urban. Tho angel welcomed the ambashiwlors; bestowed on 
them garments lined with ermine and embroidered with jewel.s. so ex¬ 
quisitely wrought as to excite universal usUMU.shmeut; and departed 
in tlieir company to Home. 

“The fool nobert .aho went, 

Clothed in b*.»thly garnomenl, 

With fov-taiK nvon all about: 

Men might him kmn\en in the rout. 

An ape lodo of his clothing; 

So ftuil rtsle never king. 

“These strange figures, contrasted with tho unparalleled magnifi- 
cencu of tho angel and his nttetidants, protluceil infinite merriment 
among tho sjx'ctators, whoso sliouts of udmiratiom were enlivened by 
ireqiient peals of laughter. 

“ Hohert witncs.ced, in sullen silence, tho demonstrations of nflTec- 
tionatu regiinl with which the pojKi and tlu! emperor welcomed their 
supposed brother; but at length, rushing forward, bitterly reproaclied 
them for thus joining in an unnatural conspiracy with the usurper of 
his throne. This violent sally, liowe\er, was received by his brothers, 
and by the whole papal court, as an undoubted jiroof of his madness; 
and ho now leanit for the first time tho real extent of his misfortune. 
His stubliomness and pride gave way, and were succeeded by sonti- 
inenta of remoise and ixmitrnoe. 

“ We have already seen, that ho was not very profoundly versed in 
Scripture history, but ho now fortunately recollected two examples 
which ho considered as nearly similar to his own ; those of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar and Holofernes. Reoalling to his mind their greatness and 
degradation, lie observed that God alone had liestowed on them that 
power which ho afterw'ards annihilated. 
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•“So l)ath he mine, for my gultj 
Now nm 1 full lovve pult; 

And that is riglit that 1 so he • 

Lc>rd, on thy fool have tliju joti. 

That error hath made me to smart 
TJiat 1 had in my heart; 

Lord, 1 'leved not on thee ; 

Lord, on thy fool Imvc thou pit&, 

‘Holy Avrit I had in despite ; i ‘ 

Therefoie rcavod is my light; 

Therefore is right a fool that I he • 

Loul, on thy tool have thou into,’ etc. 

“Tlio sinccriiy of hi-s contrition is cvincorl, in the oiiginnl, by a 
long Hcrit'h of such Btunzas, with littlo variation of tlionglit or cxjnop¬ 
tion ; bnt tho foiegoing Bpccitiieu w’ll!, perhaps, Hullice for tlio buLisfac- 
lion of tho reader. 

“After hvo w'colcs spent in Rome, tho emperor, nnd tho supposed 
king of Sicily, reli r led to their r<',speelive domiiii ins, Robert htdng still 
uccoutrod in his lox-tnils, and accompanied iiy his ope, whom he now 
ceased to consider as his inferior. Wlien retunud to tlio palace, tiio 
nngel, lx.*foro tho whole court, repeated hia usual question; but tho 
jwniitent, fur from persevering in his former itiuolence, humbly replied, 
* that he wivs indeed a fool, or worse than a fixd ; but that Jio hud at 
least acquiied a perfect inditrcrcnce for nil worldly dignities.’ Tho 
attendants were now ordered to retire ; ami tho ungid, being left alone 
with Rol>ert, informed him that his sins were forgiven; gave him u 
few stvlubrry admonitions, uud added— 

•“I am an angel of renown 
.Sent to keep thy regiouii. 

More joy me shall fall 
In heaven, among mine feren all, 
li^an hour of a day, 

Than here, 1 thee aay, 

In an hundred thousand year; * 

Though ail the uorld, f.ir and near, 

Weie mine at my liking: 

1 am an angtd ; thou ni t king ! ’ 

“ With these wortls be disajipcarcd; and Roljtrt, returning to Hio 
hall, received, not without some fiRiipiibo and confusion, tiie u^uni 
Sttlutatioua of tho courtiers. 

“ From tills period ho continued, during three years, to reign with 
80 raucli justice and wisdom tliat his subjects hod no cause to regret 
tho change of their sovereign; after which, lacing warned by the angel 
of 1)18 approaching dissolution, he dictated to his aecrctaries a full 
account of hia former perverseness, and of its strange punishment; 
and, having sealed it with tho royal signet, ordorerl it to l)o sent, for 
the cf-liftcat’^n of his brothers, to Kmne and Vienna. Both received. 
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witlj duo respect, tlic imiwtaut lesson : the emperor often recollected 
uitli tonderncHB and compassion tho degraded Bituutiou of the valiant 
KoUirt; and tl»o pope, besides availing himself of the story in a num¬ 
ber of sermons a<hire8sed (o tho faithful, caused it to bo carefuliy 
j)rt!servo«l i)i tho archives oftluj Vatican, as a constant warning against 
pride, and an incitement to the performance of our rt'ligious duties.” 

Tho story (»f “Tlie King of Thibet and tho Princess of tho 
Nainmns” in tho JUnian and Tmkish Tales, presents an incident 
somewhat similar, lint the assumption of another’s likenesH is a 
roininon Kustern figment. 


Note 7. Pago 111. 

“This is tlio fable of Parnell’s IIkrmtt, wbioli that elegant and 
original writer lias lieigbtened with many masterly touches of poetical 
colouring, and a happier arrangement of circumstances. Among 
oilier i»ionfs which might be nuMitioned of Parnell’s genius and 
adilross in treating this subject, by reserving tho discovery of tho 
angel to a critical jicriod at tho close of the fable, lie lias found moans 
to introduce a beautiful description, and an interesting surprise.”— 
W A U PON. 

That tho reader may comparo the two storii's the more r<*a<lily, ii 
i.s inserted hore:— 

TIIK IIKUMJT. 

“ Fau in a wll<l, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age a reverend hermit grew, 

The moss his bed, the enro his humble ctdl, 

Ills food tho fruits, his drink the crystal well: 

JJemote from men, with God ho pass’d his d.iys, 

I’liiy’r all his busine.ss, all his pleasure praise. 

A lilt* so sacred, such serene repose. 

Seem’d heaven itself, till one sugge.stlon rose; 

'I’hat vice shoidd triumph, virtue vice obey,*- 
This spi’Jing some doubt of Providoiico’s sw'ay: 

His hopes no more a certain prospect boast. 

And all the tenoiir of his soul was lost; 

JSo when a smooth expanse reeeives imprest 
Palm nature’s image on its wat’ry brr.ist, 
l)o\vn l»eiid the banks, tbe trees depending grow. 

And skies beneath with answering colours glow : 
lint if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

Swift ruftling circles curl on every side, 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun. 

Banks, trce.s, and skies in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight. 

To find if books, or swains, report it right, 

(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

SVhoso feet came wand’ring o’er the nightly dew) 
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He quits his coll; the pilgvim*s stnfT he liui'^ 

And tixM the scallop in his hat before ; 

'J'hen with the sun a rieing journey went, 

Sedate to think, and wiitclnug each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grnsa. 

And Inng and lonesome was the wild to ))ass; 
lint when the southern sun had warm'd the flay, 

A youth came posting o’er the crossing way ! 

His I'aimcnt decent, his eom])loxion fair, 

And soft in grncefni ringlets wav’d his hair. 

Then near approaching, * Father, hail I ’ lie ciicd, 

And *Hai], niy son,* the rcv’rend sire roidied ; 

Words follow’d words, from question ansuer lluw*J 
And talk of various kind deceiv’d the i-oad, 

"fill each with other pleas’d, and loth to pint, 

While in tlieir ago they dilTer, join in huait. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun; the closing hour of day, 

Came onward, mantled o’er with sober grey ; 

Nature in silence bid the world repose; 

VV’hen near the road a stately palace rose; 

'J'liere by the moon thro’ ranks of trees they pus«, 
Whoso verdure crown’d their slojiing sides witli gr.r^c. 
It chanc'd the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wand’ring strangei’s homo; 
Yet still the kindness, from a tliiist of inaise, 

I'ruv’d the vain flouiisli of expensive ease. 

The pair arrive; the liv’ried servants wait; 

Their lord receives them at the lioinpous gate. 

The table groans with co*lly piles of food, 

And all IS more than hospitably good. 

Then led to rest, the day’s long tidl they drown, 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At lengtii, ’tis morn, and, at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play : 

Fresh o’er the gay parterres the breezes croeji, 

And shako the neighb’iing wood to b'liiish slc^ p. 

Up i‘/se the gnests, obedient to the call; 

An caily banquet deck’d the splendid hall; 
liich luscious wine a golden goblet grac’d, 

Which the kind master forc’d his guests to taste. 

'I’hru pleas’d and thankful, from the porch they go5 
And, bat the landlord, none had cause fm’ woe ; 
llis cup was vanish’d ; for in secret guise. 

The younger guest purloin’d the glittering prize* 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 

Glist’niug and basking in the sunny ray« 

Disorder’d stops to shun the danger near. 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fearf 
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So ^ecuiM the biic ; ivhf?u, far upon tin* roaJ, 

The shining spoil his wily purtnor shew'd : 

H(! htoj>pM with sih-nce, walk’d with treinhlincj hf’art, 
And imu‘h ho wish’d, hut (liirst n»'t ask, io puit ; 
Jfurni’iing he lifts his eyes, and thinks it h.u'd 
That gcn’iiPU-s actions meet a linse rew^aid. 

While thus they pa.ss, the siin his glory shioii ls, 
Tiio changing ikies hang out their sable cloiid-^; 

A soun'l in air piesag’d approaching rain, 

And beasts to covcit send across the plain. 

Warn’d by the .signs, the viand'nng jiaii- retreat, 

To seek for shelter at a neighb’ring seat. 

’I'w'as built with turrets on a rising gi'ound. 

And stiong, and large, and uniniprov’d arouti'l ; 

Its ow ner’a tcinjier, tiin’roiis aiul seveie, 

Unkind and griping, c.iiis’d a deceit theie. 

As near the nusei’s hea\y door> th< y diew, 

Fierce lising gusts with sudden fuiy blew ; 

'J’he iiuuble light’iiing mix’d with show’rs began. 

And o'ei their hea<ls loud lolling thundei.'^ i.iu 
Jl<*re long they knock, but knock or c.ill in vain, 
Driv’ii by the wiml, and batter’d by the lain. 

At length some juty waim’d the m-i.-ter’s luea>t, 
(’Twas then hts tlueshold tii.'.t l 'ceiv’d a gUf'-t.) 

.Slow cieaking turns the door with jealuu-v eaie, 

And half he wehome., m the .shiv’ring pan ; 
t>ne fiiigal fagg<it lights the nakctl walls. 

And nature’s lei v<uir thr^i’ their limb', lecalls: 
iJre.id of the coarsest sort, with eager ' wine, 

(F.ach hardly granted) seived them both to dine 
Aii<l when the tempest tir^t appear’d to cease, 

A ready w'aining bade them part in peace. 

Witli .still icmark the pond’iing heimit xiew’d. 

In one so rich, n life so jioor an-d i u<le : 

* And why should such.’ within himself he rned, 

* I.oek the lost wealth a thou'and xvaiit be'idc?’ 
lint what new ru.irks of wonder soon took place. 

In every settling fe.iture of hi*, face; 

When from hi> vont the young companion bore 
d'hat cup the gen’rous landlord own’d before, 

Ami paid piofusely wdth the precious bowl 
The stinted kiiulnt'ss of the churlish soul. 

But now the clouds in any tiinmlt fly ; 

The sun emeiging o]»cs au a/iure sky; 

A fresher green the smelling leavc.s display. 

And, ghtt'riug as they tremble, i heer the d.iy ; 

The weather tempts them fiom the po<»r letieat. 

And the glad master bolts the wiu} gate. 


' Sour. 
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While honce thuy \Krtlk, the piljj^riui’a wron^ht 

With nil the truvel of unceitnia thought ; 

Hi> pnrtner’b acts uilhout their cause appear, 

’Twas there a vice ami soeni’U a madaesn here , 

Detesting that, and ]>itying this, ho goes, 

Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night’s «lim shades again involve the sky,' 

Again the wand'rors want, a jdaco to lie; 

Again they seairh, and timl a lodging nigh. 

The soil improv’d around, the mansion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor idly gicat : 

It seem'd to speak its mastei's turn of mind. 

<’ontent,-- and not for jjraiso, hut virtuo kind. 

llith er the walkcis turn u ith weary feet, 

Then blehs the mansion, and the master gieet ; 

Then gieeting f,iii', hc'dowM witli inode-.t guise, 

The modest master heats, and thus replies: 

‘ Witliout a vain, without a grudging heuit, 

'J'o him, who gives us all, 1 \ ield a jjai t ; 

Fiom him j ou come, for him arci'pt it liere, 

A flank and sobei, more than costly t lieer.’ 

IIu spoke, and hid the welcome tahlo spjead, 

Then talk'd of viitue till tlie time (if bed, 

When the grave ImusehoM round his hall repair. 

Warn’d by a bell, and close the hours with juay’r. 

At length the woiM, renew''d by calm repose. 

Was strong for toil, the dapplorl inoni ar.)»o; 

Ib'forc the pilgrims j>art, the younger crept 
Near th<» clos’d cradle, whore an infant slept, 

And writh’d hi> neck; the landlord’s little piidc, 
t) strange leturn ! grew black, and gasp’fl, and died. 
Horrors of hoiroisl what! his only son ! 

How look’d the hermit W'hen the fai-t was done ; 

Not hcdl. tho’ hell’s black jaws in sunder part. 

And breathe blue fire, could luoie assault Ins beait. 

Oonfus^, and struck W'ith silence at the deed, 

Ho Hies, but trembling fails to fly with speed. 

His steps the youth pursuesi: the country lay • 

J’crplex’d with roatls, a servant show’d the w'ay ; 

A nver cross’d the path ; the pa.ssage o’er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 

Long anus of oak an open bridge supplied. 

And deep the waves beneath tho bending braDchc;s glide. 
The youth, who seem’d to watch a time for sin, 
Approach’d the careless guide, and thrust him m : 
Plunging he fails, and rising lifts his head, 

'I'hen flashing turns, and sinka amongst the dead. 

Wild, sparkling rage inflamcii the father’s eyes, 

He hursts the hands of fear, and madly cries, 

* l>eteate<i wretch '—but scarce his speech began. 

When the strange partner seem’d no longer maft 
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HiM youthful faco grew more serenely sweet; 

His robe turn'd white and flow’d upon his feet; 

Fair rounrls of radiant points Invest his hair; 

Celestial odours breathe thro’ purple air; 

And wings, whose colours glitter’d on the day, 

Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 

The form eth(‘riJil bxirsts upon his sight, 

And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Tho’ loud at fiist the pilgrim’s passion grew, 

Sudden ho gassM, and wist not what to do; 

Surprise in secret chains his words suspends, 

And in a calm his settling temper ends. 

Hut silence here the beauteous angel broke, 

(The voice of Alusic ravish’d as ho spoke) : 

*Tliy pray’r, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown^ 

In sweet memoiial rise before tho thnuic : 

These charms success in our bright region find, 

And force an angel down to calm thy mind ; 

For this commission'd, I fomiok the sky :— 

Kay, cease to kneel—thy fellow-servant I. 

‘Then know the truth of government diviney 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims the world he made. 

In this the right of Providence is laid ; 

Its saciod majesty thro’ all depends, 

On using second means to work his ends; 

’'fis thus, withdrawn in state from humaa eye, 

The Power exerts his attributes on high, 

Your action uses, nor controls your will. 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

‘ What strange events can strike Avith more siirprii,ep 
Than those w’hich lately struck thy wond’ring eyes? 
Vet, taught by these, confess the Almighty ju>t. 

And, where )'ou can’t unriddle, learn to trust ! 

‘The great vain man, who fir’d on costly,^fouJ, 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good; 

Who made his iv’iy stands with goblets shine, 

And forc’d his guests to morning dr.-iughis of wine. 
Has, with tho cup, the giacelcss custom lo.'it. 

And still he w'ctcomos, but w'ith less of co>t. 

‘The mean, suspicious wretch, wdiose bolted dooT 
Ne’er mov’d in pity to tho wand’ring poor; 

With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heav'n can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 

And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

Thus artists mult tlie sullen ore of lead. 

With heaping coats of tire upon his hea l; 

III the kind warmth the metal learns to gtow^ 

And loose fioiu dross the sitt'er runs below. 
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* Long nad oitv pious fncntl in virtue trod, 

But now the child hnif-woan’d his heart fjoui God , 

(Child of his age) for him he liv’d in pain, 

And measur’d back his steps to earth agnm. 

To what excesses hj^d his dotage run ? 

But Goil, to save the father, took the son. 

To all. but thee, in fits he seem’d to go, 

(And ’twas my ministry to deal the blow,) 

The poor fond jmrent, humbled in the dust, 

Now <i\vns in tears the punishment was just. 

* But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 

Had that false servant spe<l in safety back ; 

This night his tiensur’d heaps he meant to steal, 

And what a fuiul of chaiity would fail! 

'rhus Heav’n instiuets thy mind: this trial o’er, 
llcp.irt in peace, resign niid sin no itioie.' 

On pounding pinions hero the yeiith uifhdiew, 

The .sage sto<»d wond'iiiig a.s the serajih tlew. 

Thus look’d Elisha, when to mount on high. 

Ills Master took the ehnnot of the sky ; 

'I’he iiery pomp ascending left the view ; 

The projdiet gaz’d, .and wish’d to fdiow loo, 

The heading honiiit hero a pray'r begun, 

‘ Lord, as tn Hi:av’n*, on Earth thy will hi: Iioni:.’ 

Then, gladly tuiniiig, sought his ancient place, 

And pass’d a life ot piety ami peace.” 

“Tlie snmc apologuo ocours, willi some slight additions and 
variations for tho worse, in llowoirs Lkttlrs; who professes to have 
taken it from the s/s-rahi/ire Wir Philip Herbert’s (.Vincli-tions to his 
Hoh, a bfH>k which 1 have never seen, 'riieso 1 a tters AVisrc pnhlihheil 
almut tho year IGoO. It is also found in tho Hivink DiAi.rsjriis of 
Doctor Henry ifore, who lias illustrated its important moral with 
tho following fine retlections:— 

“‘The alfairs of this world arc like a cuiious, but iutricutidy 
eontrivod comedy ;%iid wo cannot judge of tlie tendency of what is 
jMist, or acting at present, before the entrance of the last lu't, wbich 
shall bring in righUiousncss in triumph: wdio, though siio hath 
abided many a brunt, and lias been very cruelly and dcspitcfully iihihI 
hitherto in the world, yet at last, according to our desires, wo shall 
sec the knight overcome the giant. For wiiat is the reason wo are 
so much pleased with the reading romances and tho fictions of tlio 
fioeis, but tluit liere, as Aristotle says, things are set down as they 
should be; but in the tnio history hitherto of tho world, things are 
rwirded indeed as they are, hut it ia but a testimony, that they have 
not been as they should be? Wherefore, in tho upshot of all, when 
wo shall see that come to ]>ass that so mightily ]>lenseH ns in tho 
reading the most ingenious plays and heroic iH)cms, that jong afHicted 
\irtue at last comes to tho crown, the mouth ^lf all milHdievers must 
Itc for ever stopped. And for my own j*urt, I doubt not but that it 
will so come to iwiss in the close of tJic tvorld. Hut imjialiently to 
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cull ffU' vc‘nf2;cancc uiK>n every enormity before tliut time. Is rudely to 
ovi rturn the stage before the entrance into the fifth act, out of 
ignorance of the plot of the cometly; and to prevent tlio solemnity of 
tlie general judgment by more paltry and particular executions,’ 

‘‘I’aruell seems to have cUiclly mlloweil the story as it is told by 
this riatonic thcologist, who had not less *imagumtion than learning. 
roj)(» used to say that it was originally written in Spanish. 'I’his I 
d<» not believe: but from the early connection between the Spaniards 
II Ml I Arabians, this assortion tends to confirm the Buspicion that it 
u.M an oiieutal tale.”'—W atito??, 


Norr 8. Page 170. 

*' In Adam Davie’s (Jicsr, or romance of Ai.KXANDEn NoclabaiiUB, 
a king and imigioiun, diKcovers the machinations of liis enemie.s by 
embattling tliem in figures of wax. This is the most extensive 
necromantic operatum of the kind that I remember, and muht have 
formed a jiuppet-show equal to the most splendid jiantomime. 

‘‘ Uuroiis wero v\hil(niu; wise aivl gu<nJ, 

That tliis art well niKicrstfKMl; 

/\inl one thoro was Nectabaniis 
Wise in tills ait, and iii.ahcnnis; 

When king or earl canio on him to war, 

QukK: he looki'd in the star; 

Of wax niiule him pnjii'ets, 
i\nd made them fight with h.at>: ^ 

And so he learned, je tons <i. 

Ay to (luell his enemy, 

SVith ehiunis anti with »onjuriMja''; * 

Thus ho css.ryed the rogioiiiis, 

'I'h.it him cMine for to as'-ail, 
la veiy manner of battaile ; 
liy eleai candle m the night, 
lie nude e.aeh Cue with other fight, 

Of all inaniuT of nations 

That coiuen hy t<luji or dromoiin>,^ 

At the last, of many londo 
Kings theieof had great onue,® 

Well thirty * y-gathered booth, 

And bespeuketh nil his death, 

King Philip of great thede,’ 

Master was of that fedc,* 

V ‘*1 must not forget that It occurs, as told In our Qesta, among a collection ol 
(jaihi apologues, quot^ alxive, MSS. llAur., 4e3, fol. 8a. The rubric Is, IM Anyt^ 
fHi duwit JJeremitam ad davrM //ofpitio."—W arion. 

“ Clubs. * Conjurations. 

* .Swlll-saillng vessels Gr. or ftom Apojtdr, a UROurDART 

“ Jealousy or anger."—W' auton, * !vear thirty; t.e. king$, 

’ Might • Feud. 
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He Avas a man of mighty hand, 

And with him brought^ of divers land. 

Nine and twenty rich kings " 

To make on him bataylings:' 

Ncctabiiuus it understood; 

Y-ohunged was all his moo<l; 

He was afraid sore of harm : 

Anon he did east his charm. 

His im.age he made anon. 

And of hJs barons every one, 

And aftorwaiHl of his fone ■ 

He made them together gone * 

In a basin all by charm : 

He saw on him fall the harm; 

He saw tly of his banins 
Of all his land distinctions/ 

He looked, and knew in the star. 

Of all these kings the great \\ai. 

“ Afterwards he frames an imago of the quoon Olymnlua, of 
0 \mpia, while sleeping, wlioin ho \iolatea in the shape of a dragon. 

*• The lady lay upon her hed. 

Covered well with silken \Ncb 
In a ihnysfl ^ smock she lay, 

And in a mantle of doiiny ; ** 

Of the brightness of her face 
All about shone the plare,— 

Heib" he took in an herber,* 

And stami*ed them in a mortar. 

And wrung it m a box; 

After, he took viigin wov,® 

And m.ule .'i pupjH t of llio queen, 

His art-table he 'gan unwene ;• 

The queen’s name in the w'.ax he wrote 
While it was some deal hot: 

In .'i bed he it digbt, 

All about with candle-light, 

And spread theie<»n of the herMs: 

Thus charmed N'eclanabiis. 

The ladv in her bed lav 

« • 

About midnight, ere the day, 

Whiles he maiie conjuring, 

She saw fly in her metyng'® 

She thought a dragon light; 

To her chamber he made his flight, 

In he came to her bower 
And crept under her coverture.** 

* * Foes. * Go. * Moat dlMtlaculabed. 

Qu. Choiadt t.e. cbc^cc. * A kind of cloth. ^ A receptacle for berb*. * Was. 

' Ills taWc or hool of ail be begfln to oiwvkMM. “ />reaw.”—WAtrrera. 

2 C 
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‘‘ ThuocrituB, Virgil, aud Uomce have left iuBtiiuces of iucautii- 
tions conducted by figures in wax. In the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury, many witches were executed for attempting the lives of persons, 
by fabricating r^resentations of them in wax and clay. King James 
the First, in his Dasmonolouik, speaks of the practice as very common; 
the efficacy of which he peremptorily ascribes to tho power of tho 
devil.' His majtisty’s arguments, intendetl to prove how the magi¬ 
cian’s imago operated on tho jMirsou represented, arc drawn from the 
<lcpths of moral, theological, physical, and metaphysical knowledge 
T’lio Arabian magic ulwuudcd with these infatuations, which were 
jiartly founded on the doctrine of sympathy. 

“ Ilut to return to the Gksta IIomanoiu'M. In this story one of 
tho magicians is styled inwjiitter verittu, and sometimes simply imojuf- 
tn\ 'J'hat is, u cunning man. The title nuigietcr in our universities 
lias its origin from the use of this word in tho Middle Agc*8.v 'Witli 
what propriety it is now continued I will not say. Mifdenj, anciently 
used for a fmrticular art,’ or skill in general, is a specious and easy 
corruption of mahtery or nimtery^ the English of the Latin haois- 
TKiunM, or artificiurn; in French mniatriHe^ mesiicr^ mestrie^ and in 
Italian magiatcrio, with the same sense.”'* — Wautox. 

“Nideriis,” says Heywood (Hierarchic of the Mewed AtigeU, p. 
475), “ speaketh of one CEniponte, a most notorious witch, who, by 
making a picture of wax, and pricking it with needles in divers j>arts, 
and then burying it under tho threshold of her iieighlxiur’s house, 
wliora she mucl» hated, she was tormented by sucli grievous and in¬ 
sufferable prickings in her flesh, ns if so many needles had been then 
sticking at once in her Ixaly. But tho image being found and burned, 
she was instantly restored to lier former healtli and strength.” 

These kinds of tales are innumerable, and ap{>ear to huYO been 
most implicitly believed. 


Non: i). Page 180. 

This is an Eastern fiction, and is thus told iu^he Turli»h Tales :— 

“STORY OF A KING, A SOFI, AND A SURGEON. 

“ An ancient king of Tartnry went abroad one day to take a walk 
w ith his beys. He met on tho road an abdal, who cried out aloud, 
‘ Whoever will give me a hundred dinaros, I will give him some good 
advice.' The king Rtopjied to look on him, and said, * Abdal, what ia 
this good advice thou offerest for a hundred dinaros ? ’ ‘ Sir 

(answered the abdal), order that sum to be given me, and 1 will tell 

* Edit. 1603, 4to. b. ii. cb. iv. p. 44, et wq. 

* For instance, the art aud mystery of printing.** 

* Chaucer calls his mouk 

--“ fayre fur the mautre 

An out<ri<for tluit l<n*ed Venerle.**—Prol. v. 165; 

and fmm toAny other instances which I could produce, I wiU only odd, that (h« seardi 
of tlio rhihr'opher'e Stoive Is called in the Latin Grher IxA BsttoATio Macutaxn. * 
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it you immediately/ The king' did »o; aud expected to have heard 
aomothing extraordinary for his money; when the derviso said to 
him, ‘Sir, my advice is this; Never begin any thing till you have 
reflected what will be the end of it.’ 

“ At those words all the beys, and other persona that attouded tho 
king, burat out into laughter. ‘ It mast 1^ confessed (said oiio of 
them), that this abchrl knows some ma.xiins that are very new.’ ‘lie 
was not in tho WTong (said another) to get paid boforr^luuul.’ Tho 
king, seeing that they all luughetl ixt tho derviso, said, ‘ You have no 
reason to laugh at the g<K>d advice this abdul has given lue ; though 
no man is ignorant, that, when we form any enttirjuise, wo ought to 
meditate well ui)on it, and consider maturely what event it may pro¬ 
duce. Nevertheless, for want of observing this i nlo, wo engage every 
day in aftairs of ill oouscquence. For my iMxrt, I xahm \ory mucli the 
dervise’s advice. I will always bear it in my miml, and command it to 
Ix) written in letters of gold on o\ery door of my palac(i, on tlm walh, 
and on the goods; aud that it bo engnoed on all my plate;’ ^Yhicll 
was done accordingly. 

“ In a short time after this, a grt'at lord of the eonrt, xirged on by 
ambition rather than any cau.so ho had to cfunplain of that prince, 
resolved to depriu) him Isdli of lus crown and life. To this end, lie 
found means to get a jioisonod lancet, and applying himself to tho 
king’s surgeon, said to him, ‘If thou wilt bleed tlio king with this 
lancet, hero are leu thousand crowns in gold, which 1 give thee as u 
present. As soon us thou liast done the business, tim throne is mine. 
I have already projected tho means to mount it; and I promise th(‘<>, 
that, when 1 am king, £ will make thee my grand \i/.ier, and that 
thou shall partake with me in the sovereign p«>wer.’ Tho surgeon, 
blinded with the advantugu of the proposal tho gn^at man had made 
him, accepted of it without the least hesitation, lie received the ton 
thou-sund crowns in liaud, and put the lancet in his turban, to use it 
when there should be an opportunity. 

“An opportunity soon offered itself. Tho king wanted to be bled, 
and the surgeon was sent for. lie came, aud began to bind up tho 
king’s arm, while tWey placed a buson to receive the blood. Tho stir- 
geou took tho fatal lancet out of his turban, and was just going to 
open the vein, when accidentally casting his eye on the bison, ho 
read those wwds that W'ere engraved ui>on it: Nevtir hegiu any thinfj 
till you have jir«t reflected icluit will be the end of it. He instantly 
fell into a deep study, and said within himself, ‘If 1 bleed the king 
with this lancet, he is a dead man. If he die, 1 shall certainly be 
seized, and put to death amidst dreadful torments. When I am dead, 
what will the crowns of gold that I have received avail me ?’ Btruck 
with these reflections, he put the poisoned lancet into his turban, 
and took another out of his pocket The king, perceiving it, asked 
him why he changed his lancet ‘Sir (answered the surgeon), 
beoawe the point of the first was not good.’ ‘ Show it me (said the 
prince); I will see it’ Then the surgeon was almost struok dumb 
with fear, and seemed in great ooufusion. Tlie king cried out, ‘What 
means this ooncem thou art iu? It ccmccals some mystery; tell me 
the reason of it, or thou diest this moment.’ ’llm surgeon, intimidated 
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)jy these tlireuts, tlirow himself at tlM3 king^s fcot, and said, * Sir, il 
your majesty will grant me your pardon, I will confess the truth/ 
* I do pardon thee (replied tho king), provided thou hidost nothing 
from me/ 'J'hen tho surgeon told him all that luid passed botwoeu 
tho great lord und himself, and confesst^ that the king owed his life 
to the words that were engraved on the bason. 

“ Tho king gave orders instantly to his guards to go and seize tho 
great lord; and then, tiiniing towards his beys, said to thinu, ‘ Are 
you still of opinion tliat you had reason to laugh at thodorvise? 
Let him bo found, and brought to me. An advice that saves tho life 
of kings, wbutevor it costs, cannot bo bought too dear,’ ” 


Note 10 . I’age 180. 

“Sneueor, in thf * Faeiuk Qiiekne/ seems to Jiave di^tantly 
n ineinocTeil this fii)»le, vvhero a iiend, expeeting Sir (iiiyon will Im) 
t(‘mpted to snnteh boine of tho treasures of tiie subterraneous Ihnsi. 
of Ku’nE.S8i;, which aro displayed in his view, is prepared to lasteii 
U]Km him. 

Thereat the fiend his gnashing tooth did grate, 

And grieved so long to lack his greedy prey ; 
for well he weened that so glorious bait 
Would tempt his guest to take thereof assay: 

Had he so done, he had him snatehed away 
More light than culver in the falcon’s list. 

li. ii. C. \ lii. d i. 

“ 'I’liis story wa.^: originally invented of Pope fierbort, or Syhc.'^tcr 
the Seeoud, who dieddu tho year lOOIJ. Ho wa-s oininontly learned in 
Hie malhemutieal sciences, and on that account was styled a magician. 
William of Mnhneabury is, 1 believe, tho tirst, writer now extant by 
wlinm it is recorded ; and he producea it partly to show that Oerbert 
was not always successful in-tho.se attempts wifilch ho so frequently 
]>ra<‘tised to discover treasures hid in tho earth, by the application of 
i-oinantio arts. I will transluto Maliuosbnry's narration of this fable, 
us it varies in some of the circumstancea, and has some hcighteuiugii 
of tho liction. 

“‘At Koine there was a brazen statue, extending the forefiugerB 
of tho right hand; and on its forehead was written, Strike ken. 
Jloing fiuspeoteti to conceal a trensuro, it had received many bruif(‘H 
from the credulous and ignorant in their endeavours to open it. At 
length Gerbcrt unriddled the mystery. At noonday, observing the 
retteotion of the forefinger on the ground, ho nmrkeicl tho srs>t. At 
night lie carao to tho phiee, with a page carrying a lamp, lliere, by 
u magical operation, ho opened a wide passage in the earth ; through 
which they both descended, and camo to a vo^t palace. The walls, 
tho beams, and Uie whole structure, were of gold: they saw golden 
images of kniglits playing at chess, with a king and qncen of gold at 
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a banquet, Tvith niuuctoua attondanta in gold, and oitpa of immeiiso 
size and value. In a recess was a carbuncle, whose lustre illuminato<l 
the whole palace; opposite to which stood a figure witli a bended bow. 
As they attempted to touch some of the rich furniture, all the golden 
images seemed to rush upon them. Gerbert was too wise to attempt 
this a second time: but the page was bold enough to snatch fiom the 
table a golden knife of exquisite workmanship. At that monmnt 
all the golden images rose up with a dreadful noise; tho figure 
with tho bow shot iit tho carbuncle; and a total durknoss ensued. 
The page then replaced tho knife, otherwise they botli would have 
suffered a cruel death.' 

“Malmesbury afterwards mentions a brazen bridge, framed by tho 
cmchantments of Gcrbert, beyond which were golden horses of gigantic 
size, with riders of gold, riclily illuminated by tho most sorone 
meridian sun. A large company atteiufit to pass tho bridge, \Yith a 
design of stealing some pieces of the gold. Immediately the bridge 
rose from its foundations, and slooil perpendicular on one end; a 
brazen man appeared from boncath it, who struck tho water with a mace 
of brass, and the sky was overspread with tho most horrible gloom. 
Gerbert, like soino other ncoroinaiicors of tho Gothic ages, was siip- 
}X)Bcd to Imvo fabricated a brazen head under the influence of cerlaiu 
planets, which answered questions- I3ut I forbear to suggest any 
more bints for a future collection of AraVnnn tales. I shall only add 
Malmesbury's account of tho education of Gerbort, which is a curious 
illustration of what has ofieii been inculcated in these volumes, cun* 
ceniing the introducliun of romantic fiction into Europe. 

“ ‘ Gcrbert, a native of France, went into Spain for the purpose of 
learning astrology, and other sciences of that cast, of the Saracens; 
who, to tliis day, CK!cnj»y the upper regions of Spain. They are seated 
in tho metropolis of Bevillo; where, according to the customary prao* 
tice of their country, they study the arts of divination and onchant- 
meut. Here Gcrbert soon exceeded Ptolemy in the astrolalio, Alohind 
in astronomy, and Tulius Firinicus in fatality. Hero lie learned the 
moaning of the flight and language of birds, and was taught how to 
raise speotrea from Hell. Here he acquired whatever human curiosity 
has discovered, for tho destruction or convenience of mankind. I say 
nothing of his knowledge in aiithnictic, music, and geometry, which 
lie so fully understood, as to think them beneath his genius, and 
which he yOn, with great industry, introduced into France, where 
they had b^n long forgotten. He certainly was the first who brought 
the algorithm from the Baraceus, and who illustrated it with such 
rules as tho most studious iii that science cannot explain. Ho lodged 
with a philosopher of that sect.’ ”— Wahton, 


Note 11. Page 190. 

A simil ar story is in iho Decameron, ** The king conducted him 
then into tho great hall, where (as bo ba<l before given order) stood 
two great chests fast locked, and in the presence of all his lords, the 
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king thiifl gpako: ‘Signlor Rogicra, in one of those cbosls is mine 
imperial crown, the sceptre royal, the mound, and many more of my 
richost girdles, rings, plate, and jewels, even the very best that are 
mine: tho other is full of earth only. Chuso one of these two, and 
which thou makest election of, upon my royal word thou shnlt enjoy 
it.’ ”—Tenth Day, Novel I. 

In Gower’s Confesno A mantis it again occurs, fol. !>6:— 

“ Anon he lot two coffers make, 

Of ono semblftacp, of one make; 

****** 

His o\sD hamlw that ono chof-t 
Of fine gold, and of tine perie,* 

Tho which out of his treasury 
Was take, anon he filled full: 

That, other cofler of straw and mull,* 

With stones menod ® he filled also. 

Thus be they full both two.” 

As in the other storicB, tlio courtiers chuso the wrong casket; and 

“ Thus was the wise king excused. 

And they left off their evil speech, 

And mercy of the king beseech.” 

It may also ho found in the LXV. Nov. of the Cento Novelle 
Antiche, 

“ Tho story, however, ns it stands in Gower, seems to be copie<l 
from one which is told by tho hermit Burlaam to King Avenamore, in 
the Bpirittittl romance, written originally in Greek, about the year 800, 
by Joannes Dnmusccims, a Greek monk, and entitled, Barlaam and 
JosAPHAT. But Gower’s immediate author, if not Boocace,* was per- 
liapa Vincent of Beauvais, who wrote about the year 1200, and who 
has incorporated Damasconus’s history of Barlaam and Joeaphat, who 
wore canonised, into liis Speculum IiisroRiAiiB. As Barloam’s fable 
is jurobably the remote, but original source, of SLokspeore’s Caskets, 
in the Merchant of Venice,* 1 will give tlie reader a translation of 
the passage in wliich it occurs, from tho Greek triginal, never yet 
printed:— 

* Tim king oomraandcyl four chests to be mode: two of which 
wore covered w ith gold, and secured by golden locks, but filled with 
rotten bones of human carcBsses. The other two were overlaid with 
pitch, and bound with rough oorda; but replenished with the most 
precious stones and exquisite gems, and w*ith ointments of tho richest 
odour. He calbnl his nobles together, and placing these chests before 
them,asked which they thought the most valuable. They pronounced 
those with tiio golden coverings to be the roost precious, supposing 
they were made to ooubiin tho crowns and girdles of the king. The 

' Prarlfl. * Rubbiah. * Accompaakd. 

* This is roost probalde. 

* The traroedlAto source of Sbakspeare's ** Mcrcbaat of Vontoo *' will be foimd la 
the IsTHouvcnoy. 
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two chcsU covered vrith pitch they viowoil with contempt. Thou eaitl 
Uie king, I presumed what would be your determination: for ye look 
with the eyo8 of sonae. But to discoru baaenoaa or value which are 
liid within, we must look with the eyes of the mlud. He thou ordered 
the golden oheata to bo oponed, which exhaled an intolerable stench, 
and filled the beholders with horror.' * 

“ In the MKTHrcxr, Lives op the Saints, written about the year 
ISOO, those chests are called fourfateny that is, four vatu or vessels,”— 
Wauton. 

The historian goes on to observe tliat tlio nmiantio legend of 
Barloam and Josaphat contains strong traces of oriental composition; 
and that it possibly originated with the monk whoso name it bears, 
or, at least, with “ some devout and learned ascetic of the Greek Church, 
and probably before the tenth century.” 


Note 12. Page li)l. 

There is a surprising similarity in the marvellous conversion hero 
tpoken of, to that whkdi is on record relative to Colonel (Jurdiner:— 

“This memorable event happened towards tlio middle of July, 
1719; but 1 cannot be exact as to the day. The major had spent the 
evening (and, if I mistake not, it was the Sabbath^ in some gay com¬ 
pany, and had an unhappy assignation with a married woman, of what 
rank or quality I did not imrtioularly inquire, whom ho was to attend 
exactly at twelve. The company broke up abf>ut eleven; and 
not Judging it convenient to anticipate the time appointed, be 
went into his chamber to kill the tedious hour, ^rhaps with some 
amusing book, or some other way. But it very accidentally happened 
that bo took up a religious book, which his good mother or aunt had, 
without his knowledge, slipped into his {X)rtmanteau. It was called, 
if 1 remember the title exactly, The Chrikian Soldier, or Heaven taken 
by Storm; and was written by Mr. Thomas Watson. Guessing by the 
title of it that ho should find some phrases of his own profession 
spiritualized in a ipanner which ho thought might afford niin some 
diversion, he resolved to dip into it; but he took no serious notice of 
anything ho imd in it: ana yet, while this book was in his hand, an 
impression was made upem his mind (tmrhaps God only knows how), 
whidi drew after it a train of the most im;|^rtant and happy cr>use- 
quencoB. 

** There is indeed a possibility that, while ho was sitting in this 
attitude, and reading in this careless and profane manner, he might 
suddenly fall asleep, and only dream of what he apprehended ho saw. 
Bnt nothing can m more certain than that, when ho gave me this 
relation, he judged himself to have been as brood awake during the 
whole time as ho ever was in any pari of his life; and ho mentioned 
it to me several times afterwards as what undoubt^ly passed, not only 
in his imagination, but bafore his eyes. 

* Land. c. 73. Blbt. Bodl. Compare Caxton’s GoldbS LEGEims, foL 393b, 
4iM Soriiu Y iTA SASOToavir. 
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“ Ho thought he saw an unusual blaze of light full on the book 
while he was reading, whieli he at first imafpned might happen by 
some acxiident in the candle. But lifting up hia oyos, he appreheude<i, 
to his extreme amazement, that there was before him, as it were, 
HUsponded in the air, a visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory; and wus im- 

{ >re8sed as if a voice, or something equivalent to a voice, hod come to 
lira, to til is cflect (for ho was not confident as to the very words), 
‘ Oh, sinner! did I suffer this for thee, aud are these the returns?* 
Blit whether this were an audible voice, or only a strong iropres' 
sion on his mind equally striking, ho did not seem very confluent; 
though, to the b(*Bt of my ronicnibrnncc, ho rather judged it to 
1)6 the former. Rtruck with so amazing a phenomenon as this, 
there remained liardly any life in him; so that ho sunk down in 
the armclinir in which he sat, and continued, he know not exactly 
how long, insensible (uhicli was one circumstance that made mo 
sev('ral times take the libcity to suggest that ho might possibly 
1)0 all this while asleep). But liowevcr that were, he quickly after 
ojienod his eyes, and saw nothing more than usual. 

“It may easily be 8up])Osed lie was in no condition to make any 
observation upon the time in which ho had remained in an insensible 
state: nor did he, liiioughout all the remainder of the night, once 
recollect that criminal and detestable nssiguation which had before 
tuigrossed all his thoughts, llo rose in a tumult of passions not to ho 
I'oneeived, and wallcod to and fro in his chamber, till he was ready to 
drop down, in unutterable astonisbinent and agony of heart, appearing 
to himself the vilest monster in the creation of Gotl, wlio had all his 
lifetime been crucifying Clirist afresh by his sins, and now saw, as ho 
assuredly believed, by a uiiraculous vision, the horror of what he had 
done. With this was connected such a vi(>w lx)th of the majesty and 
goodness of God, as caused liim to loathe and abhor himself, and to 
repeat as iu dust and ashes. Ho immediately gave judgment against 
himself, that ho was most justly worthy of eternal damnation. He was 
astonished that ho had not been immediately struck dead in the midst 
of his wickedness; and (which I think deserves ^particular remark) 
though ho assuredly Indicved that ho should ere long l>o in hell, and 
settled it as a point with himself for several months, that the wisdom 
and justice of Ood did almost necessarily require that such an enor¬ 
mous sinner should be made an example of everlasting vengeance, 
and a spectacle ns such both to angels and men, so that he hardly 
durst presume to pray for pardon ; yet what he then suffered was not 
so much from the fear of hell, though he concluded it would soon be 
his portion, as from a sense of that horrible ingratitnde ho hod shown 
to the Grod of his life, and to that blessed Hedeemer who had been in 
so affecting a manner set forth as oruoified before him.”— Doddbiws. 
qf OoL OardtneTf p. 4,*), et eea. 
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Note 13. I'agc 193. 

‘Kultor ..T3{r>‘i)tua,’*—tliiB I take to bo tho leprosy; which th® 
following ac<*ount from Pliny's Natural JKetory bociua to confirm;— 
‘’This di8ea.so also began, for tfio most jvart, in tho face, and 
namely it t(X)k the nose, whore it put forth a little 8}>ocke, or pimple, 
no bigger than a small lentill; but soone after, as it spread f^arthor, and 
ran over tlio whole bodio, a man slioulcl perceive the skin to be 
jminted and spotted xeith divert and tundrie colourtf and the same 
uneven, bearing out higher in one place than another, thlcke hero 
but thin there, and hard every wlicro ; rough also, like as if a scurfo 
or scab over-ran it, untill, in the end, it w’ould grow to bo blackish, 
Ijeariug downe the flt'sh flat to tho Ikuics, whiles the fingers of tho 
hands, and toes of tho feet, w'oro puffed up and swelled againo. A 
peculiar malady is this, and natural to tho JNgtjpiianB ; but lor)ko when 
any of their kings fell into it, woo worth the subjects and poore 
jMsjple, for there were tho tubs and bathing vessels wherein they 
sate in tho huino,' filled with men’s blood for their cure.”— P. H. T. 
lib. xxvi. c, 2. 

Tho leprosy was of diffrront kimls, and that p<;(’uHar to tho 
Egyptians luiglit, i>crhnps, wear a red apjtearniice. 


Xei'K H. Pago 1D4. 

The romance of “Sir iHuinbras” in many respeats oorresiwnds 
with this story, and particularly with tho striking incident detailed 
below:— 

“Tlie knight, nfflicttyl by Iloaven in consequence of his sins, was 
met by a part of his household, who, with many k'ars, informed him 
that his horses and oxen had Ihm31i suddenly struck dead with light* 
ning, and that his capons were all stung to death with adders. Ho 
received the tidings with humble resignation, C4^>inmandcd his servanlH 
to abstain from muipurs against Providence, and passed on. Ho was 
next met by a ]iagc, who related that his castlo was burned to the 
ground; that many of his servants had lost their lives ; and that his 
wife and children had with ^eat difficulty escaped from tho flames. 
Sir Isumbras, rejoiced that Heaven had yet spared those who were 
most dear to him, bestowed u}>ou the astonished page his purse of 
gold as a reward for the intelligence. 

“ A doleful sight thsn gan h« see; 

His wife and his children three 
Out of tho fire were fled ; 

There they sat, under a thorn, 

Bare and naked as they were born, 

Brought out of their bed. 

A woful man then was he. 

When he .mw them all naked b«b 
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Tho Indy Raid, all so bitvc, 

* For nothmg, sir, be yc adrad.’ 

He did off his surcote o{pallade,^ 

And with it clod his wife. 

His scarlet mantle then shore he; 

Therein he closed his children thiee 
I’hat naked before him stood. 

“ Ho then proposed to his wife that, os an expiation of their BinSi 
they should instantly undertake a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; and, 
cutting with his knife a sign of tho cross on his shoulder, set off with 
the four companions of his misery, resolved to beg his broad till he 
should arrive at the holy sepulchre. 

“ After passing through ‘ seven lands,* supported by the scanty 
alms of tho charitable, they arrived at length at a forest where they 
wandorotl during threo days without meeting a single habitation. 
Their food was reduceil to the few berries which they were able to 
collect; and tho children, unaocustomed to such hard faro, began to 
sink under the accumulated diihcultics of their journey. In this 
situation they were 8U»p|»ed by a wide and rapid though shallow 
river. Hir Isumbras, takuig Ids oldest son in his anus, carried him 
over to the opiiosito bank, and placing him under a bush of broom, 
direoteil him to dry his tears, and amuse himself by playing with tho 
blossoms till his return with his brother. But scarcely hatl he left 
tho place when a lion, starting from a neighbouring thicket, sei2ed 
tho child, and boro him away into tho recesses of the forest. Tho 
second sun became, in like maunrn*, the prey of an enormous leopard ; 
and tho disconsolate mother, when carried over with her infant to the 
fatal sjwt, was with difficulty iicrsuadod to survive the loss of her two 
older children. Sir Isumbras, though lie could not repress the tears 
extorted by this cruel calamity, exerted himself to console his wife, 
and, humbly confessing his sins, contented himself with praying that 
his present misery udght be accepted by Heaven as a partial expiation. 

“ Through forest they went days threo, 

Till they came tp the Greekish seaf* 

They grette,* and were fall wo I 
As they stood upon the land. 

They saw a £eet come saiknd, 

Three hundred ships and mo. 

With top-castels set on-loft, 

Richly then were they wrought. 

With joy and mickle piide; 

A heathen king was therein, 

That Christendom came to wint 
His power was full wide. 

* It was now seven days since the pilgrims hod tasted bread or 

^ Palata, Lat., 0. Fr., eomeUmes signifying a paTtfcnlar stuff, and some* 

tlnies a particular dress. See Du Cange. 

* Grieved 
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meat: the soudan’H gallor, therefore, was no sooner moored to tlie 
beach than they hastened on board to beg for food. The soudaii, 
nnder the apprehension that they were spies, onlerod them to bo 
driven back on shore; but his attendants observed to him that these 
could not be common beggars; that the robust limbs and tall stature 
of the husband proved him to bo a knight in disguise; and that the 
delicate complexion of the wife, wlio was ‘ bright as blossom on tree,* 
formed a striking contrast to the ragged apparel by which she was 
very im]ierfectly ooverbd. They were now brought into the royal 
presence; and the soudan, addressing 8ir Isumbras, immediately 
offered liim as much treasure as he should require, on condition that 
ho should renounce (’hristianity, and consent to fight under tlie 
Karaoen banners. The answer was a respectful but peremptory 
refusal, conclutled by an earnest petition for a little f(KKi; but the 
soudan, having by IJiis time tiiruod liis eyes from tSir Isumbras to the 
l>eautifid ooinimnion of his [)ilgriinuge, paid no aiteniion to this 
r(*qne6t. 


The soudan beheld that lady there, 
Ifim thought an angul that she were, 
Coincn a-down from heaven; 

* lilan ! 1 w ill give thee gold and fee, 
Ad thou that woman will sellcu me, 
More than thou can rieven.* 

I will thee given an hundred pound 
Of pennie>< that ben whole and round, 
And rich robch seven: 

She shall be queen of my land; 

And all men bow unto her hand; 

And none withstand her stevenJ* 
Sir Isumbras said, ‘ Nay I 
My wife 1 will nought aell away, 
Though ye mo for her sloo I 
I wedded her in GodU lay, 
hold her to mine ending day 
Both for weal and wo.’ 


“ It evidently would require no small share of casuistry to oonstnui 
this declaration into an acceptance of the bargain; but the fiaracens, 
Imving heard tho offer of their sovereign, delibemtelycouutetl out the 
stipulated sum on the mantle of Sir Isumbras; took possession of the 
lady; carried the knight with his infant son on shore; beat him till ho 
waa scarcely able to move; and then returned for further orders.”— 
Specimens of E. E, Horn. v. 111. 

This accordance of Sir Isiunbras with the talc In the Gesia has not 
been noticed by Mr. Kllis. 

The story is found in Caxton’s Golden Legend^ and in the metrical 
Zfvst ef Ote iSoitUs. 


SttUi'*. 


• Voice. 
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Note 15. Tag© 21D. 

“Fiom tliifl beautiful talc, of which the opening only is here given, 
Oooleve, commonly called Chaucer’s disciple, framc<l a i)oem in the 
octave, which w’as printed in the year 1614, by William Browne, in 
his set of Eclogues called tho SHEriiEAun’s Pipe. Occlcvo has literaltv 
followed tho ]Sx)k boftJto us, and has even translatetl into English 
prose the Mohalization annexed. He has given no sort of embellish¬ 
ment to his original, and by no means desi'rves tho praises which 
Browne, in tho following elegant pastoral lyrics, has bestowed on his 
performance, and which more justly belong to the genuine Gothic, or 
rather, Arabian inventor. 

“Well I wot, the man that first 
Sung this lay, did quench his thirst. 

Deeply as did ever one, 

In tho Muses’ Helicon. 

M.any times he hath been seen 
With the fal*ries on the green, 

And to them his pipe dhi Kound, 

As they danced in a round ; 

Mickle solace would they make him, 

And at midnight often take him, 

And convey him from his room 
To a field of yellow broom, 

Or into the meadows where 
Mints perfume the gentle air. 

Ami where Flora spreads her treasure, 

There they would begin their measure. 

If it chanced night’.s sable shrouds 
Mutfied Cynthia in her clouds, 

Safely home they then w’ould sec him, 

And from brakes and quagmires free him. 

There are few such swains os he 
No\v-a-days for harmony.' ,, 

“ Tho history of Darius, who gave this legacy to hia three sons, is 
iiicorporalod with that of Alexander, which has been decorated with 
iuimiuorable fictions by the Arabian wrifors. There is also a 8e].)arato 
lumanoe ou Darius, and on Philip of Maoedon.”— Warton. 

“Tho story has boen very properly termed by Mr. Warton a 
beautiful one; but he Ims not been equally accurate in his statement, 
tliat * Ocoleve has literally followed the book before us (i.e. the 
original Oe$ta% and has oven translated into English prose the morali- 
zatJon annexed.’ Oooleve’s immediate model was our English Oesfa ,* 
not is it improbable that he miglit even be the translator of it; the 
iQoralizaiion, also, is entirely different. Mr. Warton has omitt^ to 
notioe, that this story corresponds \rith that of Fortunatus; which, 
unless itself of oriental origin, might have been taken firom it.**— 
IkaiOB. 


' Eclogns 1. 
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Tlic incidoui c f tJjo magic clotli may bo found in “ 'J’ho Story of 
Prince Ahmed, and the Fairy Pari Banou/' in the Arubutn Is'iyhh* 
Entei'tainmenfaj vol. iii. 


Noth 1G. Pago 227. 

Fi-t>m this btory, witli very beBceudng ultcrations, Ur. Byiom wruto 
the following tale of 

TllK THREE BLACK CROWS. 

“ Talo! ” That, will rai.se the question, J Mip|M)>i«, 

“ What can the mcauing be of thro*^ bhuk eroa.s ? 

It IS a Iwondon stoiy, you must know, 

And happened, as they say, sonio tune ago 
The meaning of jt custom would suppress, 

Till to the end we come : iievertholoss. 

Though it may vary fiom the use of old, 

'I'o toll the moral oie the tale be t(dd, 

^Vc’ll gi\e a hint for once, how to ajtjdv 
The meaning lirst, then hang the tale theicby. 

People full oft arc put into a pother 
For want of umlorstanding one another; 

And htiangc auui.sirig stoiies i-roop about, 

That come to nothing if you trace thorn out; 

J.ios of the day, porhajis, or month, or year. 

Which, having served their puipo.HC, disappear. 

From which, meanwhile, disputes of every si/.e, 

That IS to .say, inisitndcrstandings rise, 

'I'he springs «d ill, from biclcTing up to battle. 

From wars and tumults down to tittle-tattle. 

Such ns, for instance (ftu' we newl md. roam 
Far off to (ind them, but come nearer home), 

Such us boAill, by sadden misdivining, 

On cuts, on coals, on boxes, and on signing, 

Or on what now/ in the aftiiir of mills. 

To us and you porteuda such serious ills. 

I'o mte how meanings, that were never meant, 

By eager giving them tCK) rash assent. 

Will fly about, just like bo many crows. 

Of the same breed of which the story goes,— 

It may, at least it should, correct a zeal, 

That hurts the pnblic, or the private weal, 

Tw’o honest tradesmen meeting in the Stiaud, 

One took the other briskly by the hand ; 

* ** .Some local matters were then in agitation at Maadieatcr, parlicuUi’l; an. avpii- 
cation to rarlianient for a to abrogate the custom of grinding wheat at the school 
mllb." 
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** Haik ye," baid he, “ ’tut an odd stoi^ this 
About the crows ! " “ / dfon’i A?toio wfiat it is," 

Replied his friend. “ No! I’m surprised at that— 

Whore 1 come from it is tho common chat. 

But you shall hear—an odd afiair, indeed I 
And that it happened, they arc all a^ecd. 

Not to detain you from a thing so strange, 

A gentleman that lives not fur from ’Change, 

This week, in short, as nil tho alley knows, 

Taking a puke, has thrown up throe black crow si ” 

“ Iinpos.siblc! " “ Nay, but indeed 'tis true ; 

I had it from gf)od hands, and so may you." 

“ From whose, I pray i” So having named the man, 

Straight to inquire, his rurious comrmJe ran. 

*• Fir, did you tell - i ” i elating the aftair. 

“ Vos, sir, I did ; and if ’tis woith your caie, 

Ask Mr. Such-a-ouo —he told it me; 

But, by-the-by, ’twas Two black crows, not Timtx.” 

Itesolvcd to trace so wondrous an event, 

Whip to the third the virtuoso went. 

‘‘ Sir "—and so forth—“ Why, yes; the thing is fact; 

Tho’ in regard to number not exact: 

It was not Two black crows, ’twa.s only Owe; 

The truth of that you may rely ujion. 

Tho gentleman him.self told me the case.” 

“ Where may I find him H ’* ‘‘ Why, in such a place/ 

Away goes he, and having found him out, 

“ Fir, lie so yood as to resolve a doubt” 

Then to his last informant he referred. 

And begged to know if true what he had heard ; 

“ Did you, sir, throw up a black crow ? ” “ Not I ? ” 

“ Bless 7ne! how people propagate a lie I 

Black crows have been thrown up, TiiUEE, Tj^’O, and One, 

And here, I find, all comes at last to none. 

Did you, say nothing of a crow at all i ” 

Crow! crow! Perhaps 1 might, now I recall 
Tho matter over.” “ And pray, sir, what icas'i f ” 

Why, 1 was horrid sick, and at the last 
I did throw up, and told my neighbour so, 

Something that was as black, sir, as a crow ! ” 

Jftsc. Poems, vol. i. p. 31* 


Note 17. Page 227. 

“ This ia one of tlie moat lively stories of Mooiobtixs,” says Wartoa. 
It is detailed <$nhtrfiaf. lib. ii, a 6, “ De origitie ac pi^ 

147.— “ Mos antea senatoribus fait in 'Miriam prretextatis filiis in^ire. 
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Cum iu tfenatu res major t^uoepiom oonsultabatur; caquo in postciiim 
diem prolata esset: pWuit ut hano rem, super q\ia Iraotavisscnt, no 
qtiis enuntiaret priusquam decreta essct. Mator Papirii pueri» qui 
cum parente suo in cnria fuerot, percunotatur filium, quidnam in 
senatu egisaeut patres: puer respondit taoendum esse, ueciue id did 
licere. Muiior fit audiendi oupidior, secretum rei ot siiontium pueri 
animum ejus ad inquirendum evcrberat. Quterit iglttir comprossus 
violentiusque ; iuin puer urgoTtto matro lepidi atquo festivi mondudi 
consilium capit; actum iu senatu dixit utrum vidcretur utilius 
magisque ^ rcpublica esse, nuusno tit dims nxores liaborot, an ut 
nna apud duos uupta esset. Hoc ilia nbi uudivit, uiiiino compavescit; 
domo Irepidans ogredilur, ad cajteras matrouas affert; i>ostruUoquo 
ad senatuin copiosa matrum-rainilias cuterva coufiunut. Laerymantes 
atquo obsecrautes orant una potius ut duobus uupta llcret, quam ut 
um dua?. Senatorcs ingrodioutes curiam, quaa ilia muliorum iutom- 
peries, et quid sibi postulatio istieo vcllet, inlrabantur; et ut iiou 
parv© rei prodigium illam verecundi sexus impudicam iusuntam 
pavesoebant. Puer Papirius publicum nietum demit; nam in medium 
ciiriro pi'ogressus quid ipsi mater audire Institissot, quid luatri ipso 
simulassot; sicut fuerat, cnarrai. Senatus fidem atque ingouitim 
pueri exoscnlatur; consultumquo facit utl posihao pueri cum {mtribus 
lu curiam non introiiant prroter ilium unum Papirium; eiquo pnero 
postca cognomontum honoris gratia dccrcto inditum, I'mtc.xlatm ; ob 
tacemli loquendique in pradcxtie ©tuto prudentiam.” 


Noth 18. Page 214. 

“ Next unto which I may mention tho Coc!KAtuiub, or Basilisk ; 
now this is tho king of serpents, not for his magnitude or greatuess, 
but for his stately pace and magnanimous mind; for the head and 
half part of his b^y he always carries upright, and hath a kind of 
crest like a orowntupon his he^d. This creature is in thicknesse as 
big as a man's wrist, aud of length proportionable to that thickness: 
bis eyes ore red in a kind of cloudy bhickness, as if lire were mixed 
with smoke. His poison is a very hot and venomous poison, drying up 
and scorching the grass as if it were burned, infecting the air round 
about him so as no ether creature can live near him: iu which ho is 
Uke to tho Gorgon, whom lost of all I mentiouc<l. 

^And amongst all living creatures, there is none that porisheth' 
sooner by the poison of the Cockatrice than man; for with his sight 
be killeth him: which is, because the beams of the Cockatrice’s eyes 
do corrupt the visible spirit of a man; as is afilrmed; wliioh being 
ooxmptea, idl the other spirits of life, coming from the heart and 
brain, ace thm'eby corrupted also; and so the man dieth. - His hissing, 
likewise, is said to be as bad, iu regard that it blasteth trees, kiliem 
birds, dic., by poisoning the air. If any thing be slain by it, the same 
also proveth venomous to such as touch it: only a weasel kills it. 

“ I'li.it they l»e bred out of an egg laid by an old cock, is scores 
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credible; bowbeit some affirm with great confidence, tliat when the 
cock waxeth old . . . there groweth in him, of his corrupted tsecd, a 
little egg with a thin film instead of a shell, and this being hatched 
by the toad, or aoiric such like creature, briugelh forth a venomous 
worm, although not this basilisk, that king of 8eri>eute.”—6 wa>’s 
Spccuhm ilfandtjChup. ix, p. 480, 1030, 


XoTK 19. Page 217. 

Tho follou iug apologue from the I^atin yEsop is probably from 
tho GeMa Jtomanoi um, the former biing coJloctcHl in the early part of 
the flCteenth century : — 

“ Of tho Poor Mon and the S< rprnt. 

“ He tliat applies himself to ilo other men liarni, ought not to think 
himself secure: wherefore iliso]) rehearseth this fable. There was a 
serpout which came into the house of a jK>or man, and lived of that 
which fell from the poor man’s talile, for the wliicli thing there Imp- 
jieried groat fortune to tliis man, ami lie Wume rich. Hut on a day 
this man was vi'ry angrie against tlio serpent, und t<M>k a sword and 
smote at him ; wherefore tho Keifxmt went out of the Jiouso,and enmo 
no more thither again. A little after, this man fell again into great 

f ioverty. and then lie knew that by fortune of the serpent he was 
)ccomo rich; wherefore it rejicnted liini that he had driven away tho 
serpent. Then lio went and humbled himself to tlie serpent, suying”, 

I pray thee that thou wilt jiardon me the oft’eueo that I have done 
thee. And the serpent said. Seeing thou ropentest thee of thy mis- 
dee<l, I forgive thee ; but as long as I shall liie, I shall remembt^r thy 
malice; for as thou liurtcdst me once, w) thou mniest again, ll'lierc- 
fore that tchich tews once evil^ shall erer so he laid ; men outjht therefore 
not to insult over him of irhoin ihetj receive some Itenejily nor yet to au» 
pect their yowl ami true friendsP. —P. 83, 1G,j8. c* 

There is also a fable attributed to Avian (a Latin writer of tha. 
fourth century, wlio imitated IHiiedrus), to the following purport 
** IIu tliat seeketli to get more than he ought, oft-times gettetb 
nothing: as saith tho fable, of a man which had a goose that laid 
every day an eggo of gold. Tho man, out of covetousuoss, commanded 
her that every day she should lay two eggs; and she said to him* 

* tkirtaiuly, my roaster, I may not.* Wheroforo tho man was wroth 
with her, and slow her ; by incana whereof ho lost his former profit, 
and afterwords w'axtnl very sorrowful.”—lGo8. 

But these stories, with some of modem manufacture, have all, 
probably, originated f^rom the apologue of GaJbria^ or BahriOy a Greek 
poet, who nut tho fables of .£sop into lambio verso. The period in 
vhich he nourished is nnknown. 

rifpl SprtBos iioy Tit(T 9 v<n^f 

Kcu ^lAogyuirvw. 
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*'Etxictc ^^tvcovp Spyts 

Kdl rif wXetyTt^ls xpvfrtpoffr^s 

"Eicrtiyf ra^TfiVf XP^^^^ X<M3t*i' 6^X»v» 

EA.ir2f 8* /ittCoy tiipoy wAcicfi rixVf* 

[This [K>eVs name is JfaWiafh not Babria, still less Gabria.—Bn.} 


XoTi: 20. Pago 251, 

Gower, in the Coki'kssio Amantik, may i>erha}>8 Lave copletl 
ILc circumsiancc of the mornintf trumpet from tUis ttiK>logue. 

“ It so befell, that on a day 
Thero was ordained by the la we 
A trump with a stern breath, 

Which was clcped the trump of death: 

And in the court whore the king wah, 

A certain nmn this trumpe of britsH 
Hath ill keeping, and thereof serv'cth, 

That when a lord his death doserveth, 

He shall this dreadful truin}>-0 blow, 

Ib^fore his gate, to make it know, 

How that the judg-«-mcnt is give 
Of death, which shall not bo forgive. 

The king when it w'os night anon. 

This man had sent, and bnile him gone, 

To trunipen at his brother’s gate; 

And he, w'hich he might do algatr,* 

Ooeth forth, and doth the king’s hest. 

This lord which heard of Hus tomjiest 
That he to-foro his gate blew', 

Tl^n wist he by the law, and knew 
That he was surely dead, &c. 

« 

“But Gower has connected with iLiw circunietuiicc n diiVeient 
atory, and of un inferior coat, both in jxiint of moral and imagination. 
The truth i«, Gower eectina to have altogether followed this story an it 
appeared in the 8 i>ecl'lum Histohlalk of Vincent of Beauvais, who 
t^k it from Daraoecenua'a romance of Barlaam and Josaphat. 
Part of it ia thus told in Caxton’s translation of tliat legend, fol. 3if3 : 

“ * And the kynge haddo suebe a custome, that when one sholde be 
delyvered to deth, the kynge sholde aend hya cryar wytU hya trompe 
that waa ordeyned thereto. And on the even ho aente the cryar wyth 
the trompe tof^ore hya brotheria gate, and made to aouno the trompe. 
And whan the kynga brother herde thya, he woa in deapayr of aaningo 
hvB lyfe, and coldc not slope of all the nyght, and made hya teatament. 

• Ahiaya, 
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And on the mome crly, he cladde itym in bliu;ke: and came wyth 
wepyng with Uys wyf and cbyldreu to the kynges paleya. And the 
kynge made hyra to come toforo hym, and myd to hym, A fooU that 
thou art, that thou hast herde the meaaagere of thy brother, to whom 
thou knoweat well thou boat not treapaoed, and doubteat ao mooche. 
Howe oughto not I then no doute the mesaagurea of our Lorde 
agaynat whom I have aoo ofte aynned, which aignefyod unto me 
more olerely the doth than the tromj>©.’ ”— Wartok. 


Note 21. Pago 265. 

J'nter Pericles, with Attendants, 

“ Per. Lord governor, for so we hear you are. 

Let not our ships and number of our men 
lie, like a beacon fired, to ama%e rour eyes. 

Wo have heard your iniseries as far as Tyre, 

And seen the desolation of your streets: 

Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears, 

But to relievo them of their heavy load ; 

And these our ships you happily in^ think ' 

Are, like the Trojan horae, war-»tuff*d within, 

With bloody views, expecting overthrow, 

Are stored with corn, to make your needy bread, 

And give them life, who are hunger-starved, half duad 
“ AU. The gods of Greece protect you 1 
And we’ll pray for you. 

“ Per. Rise, I pray you, rise, 

We do not look for reverence, but for love, 

And harbourage for ourself, our ships, and men. 

Cle. The which when any shall not grat^, 

Or }>ay you with unthaskfulncsa in thought, 

Be it our wives, onr children, or ourselves, 

The cui>e of heaven and men succeed their evils I 
Till when, (the which, 1 hope, shall ne'er be seen,) 

Your grace is w elcome to our tow'n and us. 

**Per, Which weloome we’ll accept; feast here a while, 

UutU onr stars, that frown, lend ns a smile. (AsretwL** 

Shakespeabe. 

* Tbts Is ihe text of aU tbe modem editions t it Is, however, fnaccurate. Tticre ara 
two mbs te one ocMnlnative osse. 1 wwihl md— 

" And these onr ships wktek you may tUiuk 
Are, like the Trojan horse," die. 

“Are stored, ** itc* 

The passage would then b: s 'n<«. 
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Note 22. Pago 277. 

“ Enter f«JO Sailora* 

*' I Sail What courage, sir ? God save you. 

** Per. Courage enough : I do not fear the flaw; 

It hath done to me the worst. Yet, for the lore 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new seafarer, 

I would it would be quiet. 

Sail. Slack the boUns there; thou wilt not, wilt thou? Blow and 
split thyself. 

*‘2 Stil. But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow ki.'is the moou, 
1 care not. 

“ 1 Sail. Sir, your queen must orevboard; the sea works high, the wind 
is loud, and will not lie till the ship bo cleared of the dead. 

“ Per. That’s your supewtition. 

“ 1 Sail. Bardon us, sir; with us at sea it still hath been observed ; and 
we are strong In earnest. Therefore briefly yield her; for she must Over¬ 
board straight. 

** Per. Be it as you think meet.—Most wretched queen I 

“ Lj/2. Here she lies, sir. 

“ Per. A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear; 

No light, DO fire; the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight 
Must (ast thee, scarcely coflin’d, in the ooze; 

Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

And aye-remaining lamps, the belching whale. 

And humming water mu.st o’orwhelm thy corjise, 

Lying with simple shells. Lychorido, 

Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink, and iwper, 

My cjiskct and my jesvcLs; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the satin cofler; lay the babe 
Upon the pillow; hie thee, svhilcs I say 

A priestly farewell to her: suddenly, woman. [Ejcit Lychorida. 

“2 Sail. Sir, w^avea chest beneath the hatches, caulk’d and Ititiimcd 
read v. » 

^ Per. I thank thee.*' SnAKEfirnAKE:. 


Note 2S. Pngo 278. 

** Enter two Sercaute, teith a cheit. 

“ jStvr- So ; lift there. 

« Ccr. What u that ? 

** jSwt. Sir, even vmv 

Bid the sea toss upon our shore ibis chest; 

*Tis of some wreck. 

** Cer. S4't’t down • let's look on it. 

2 Qcnt Ti* like a coflln, fir. 
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“ Ccr. Whalc*t*r it be, 

Tis womirous heavy. Wrench it open straight: 

If the sea’s stomach be o’ercharg’d with gold. 

It is a good constraint of fortune, that 
It belches upon us. 

“ 2 Oeiit. ’’fis so, my lord, 

“ Ccr. How close 'lis caulk’d and bitumeJ 1— 

Did the sea ca^tt it up ? 

“ Serv. I never saw so huge a billow, sir, 

As toNs’d it upon shore. 

“ Ccr. Come, wrench it open ; 

Soft, soft!—it Rmells luo'.t sweetly in rny sense. 

“ 2 Gent. A delicate o<lour. 

“ Ccr. As ever hit niy nostril; so,—up with It. 

0 you most potent gods ! what’s here? a corse! 

“ 1 Gent, Most strange I 

“ Ccr. Shrouded in cloth of state j bnlm’d and enti ensured 
With bags of sj»icc8 full! ” 

SnAiiF.ari. \r.G. 


No IK 24. Pftgo 27S. 


“ Ccr. is aliv'c; tK-hohl, 

Her eyelid^', coacs to those heavenly jewels 

Which I’ericles hath lost, 

liegin to part their fringes of bright gold ; 

The diamonds of n most praised water 
Appear, to make the world twice rich. O li\e. 

And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 

hare as you seem to bo." //.;</. 

Tho original Latin text in this part ought to ^ preserved; and 
theref(>r(3 I annex it; — 

“ Quod cum fecissont, inedicuR aperuit, vidit puclhiui rrgalibuis 
ornaiuentis docoratam ct speciosam valde. Cujna pulchritudinem 
omuoB videntes do ea inultum ndniirabantur quouinm verua erut 
puleluritudinia radius in quo natura nihil violosum coustituit, nisi 
qu^d earn immortalem non formaverat. Crinea namquo ejus erant 
nivei candoris sub quibiis residerabat frontis lactem planicics; enjus 
nulla erat deteetixhili* rugositas. Ot'uli enim cjus erant quasi duomm 
biderum describentes orbis volubilitatom non prodigi. Aspectibus 
erant inodestia frenati, stabilis animi coustantiam promittentes. PnL 
pebrarnm etiam pili non inhonestb natura in oa collocaverat. Naaua 
ediam ejus rectitudinis sum Hneam plonitudinis etiam deooro possidebat 
in geminas dividens maxillamm partes. Nco ver^bai in supremniq 
nimift longitudino neo nimift brevitato correpta, sea decenti honestatia 
quantitate incedebat. Cujus coUum radiis solaribns oandidius, spe^ 
ciosis omatum cliuodiia, homimim aspectibus mimbilcm intnicrat 
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(iiiiiui juciiuditutouii. Corpus oiiam uou diiuirmiuui vul t^uautitatin 
nkolo sujiGrabuudans nequaqoara quibus in ea ccnsore proposuit. Kx 
ciijus pcctore bnichin pulchritudinis tanquam o.x arltoris trunco rami 
prooodebant. Quorum digiti quantitatia dobiiam aibl ussumpscriiut 
incngumm unguium fulgore non pretermisso;' oujus BUiumariu 
BjtccioaiiaB nihii deformilatis sibi admittceri coinpaticbatur, In quri, 
]>ote»t notari etiuin aingularis nnimtu auro jwrfectio jwr potoiitium 
ilivilium crcando eild infuBio.”—Fol. LXiv, »‘d. 1508. 

'I’h© reader, I think, will agree with me, that this is altogether a 
hrilUant deeoription of female beauty ; and, for tho most [>:ut, as yti 
uuhiu'kne\ e«l. 


Nc/i L 25. Page 284. 

*' I^n. Como, say )hui' pinyt*rs speoJilv. 

'• Mur. Wfmt n'.oaa y«iu ? 

Leon. If you require n little space for iiiavej’, 

1 giant it: Pray! but bo not tedious, 
l or tho gods are quklc of car, nod I am .suorn 
'J’o do iny woik with haste. 

“ J/ar. Why will you kill ina ? 

“ J.con, To s.atisfy my lady. 

‘‘‘Mur, Why would she h.ive mo kill'd ? 

Now, as I can remember, by lyy troth, 

1 never did her hint in all my life; 

1 ncrer spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature: believe rnc, la, 

1 never kill’d a mouse, nor hurt a tly: 

I trod ujwm a worm against my will. 

But 1 wept for it. How have 1 oO'ended, 

Wherein my death might yield her profit, ot 
My life imply*hcr danger? 

“ Leon. My commission 

I> not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

Mar. Vou will not do’t for all the world, 1 hope. 

You are well-favour’d, and your looks foitwhow 
You have a gentle heart. 1 saw you lately. 

When you caught hurt in jmrting two that fought 
flood sooth, it showM well in you; do so now ; 

Your lady seeks iny life: come you between, 

And save poor me, the weaker. 

“ Leon. 1 am sworn, 

And w'ill dca{>atch. 

* " llie shining of the noils not being foreoiten." This has been rtt&der'Ml some, 
wlistpomphniatiailly in the Tbo nails, it slion’d be rememix^n-d, arc cuiouredla 

the KaH 
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“ Enter PiraleSf whil$t Marhia it straggling, 

“ 1 Pir. Hold, vill^a! [li<nuHC rum amy. 

“ 2 Pir, A P*'i*e ^ ® P*’'*® J 

“ 3 Pi>. Half-part, matee, half-part. Come, let’s have her aboard 
suildenly. 

{^Exatnt Pirates teith Marina,'^ 
Shakespeake. 


Note 26. Pago 294. 

“ Per. Wherofoa'o call’d Marina ? 

“ Mar, Call’d Marina, 

For 1 was born at sea. 

“ Per, At sea I thy mother? 

Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king; 

Who died the very miniito I was born. 

As my good nurso Lychoridn hath oft 
Dtdiver’d weeping. 

“iVr. 0, stop there a little ! 

This is the rarest dream that e’er dull sleep 
l>id mock sad fools withal: this cannot be. 

My daughter’s buried. (^Amde.) Well;—where were you bred? 

I'll hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 

And never interrupt you. 

“ Mar. You’ll scarce believe me; 'twere best 1 did give o’er, 

“ Per. I will behevc you by the^syllable 
Of what you shall deliver. Yet, give mo leare— 

How came you in these parts ? where were you br«l ? 

“ Mar. The king, my father, did in Tharsus leave me; 

Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 

Did seek to murder ino ; and having woo’d 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn, 

A crew of pirates came and rescued me; 

Brought me to Mityleno. But now, good sit 
Whither will you have me? 'Why do you weep? It m.ay be 
You think mo an inipo.stor; no, good faith 
I am the danehier to king Pcnoles, 

If good king rericles be." Ilni, 


Nora 2^. Page 297. 

Per, Hail, Dian t To perform thy just coitltnandy 
1 here confess myself tbe king of Tyre; 

Wbo, iVigbted from my country, did wed 
The fair Ibaisa, at Pcntapolis. 
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At sea in childiMKl ditHl she, but bi-unghi furth 
A maid'ohild call’d Marina j who, 0 goddess, 

Wears yet thy ailv-cr livery. She at Tharsus 
Was nurs’d with Cleon; whom at fourteen years 
He sought to murder; hut her better stars 
Brought her to Mityleae; against whose shox'e 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Mode known herself my daughter.” 

$IIAKF:Si’£ARV:. 

George liillo (the mcmomblo author of George Sarmoell) worked up 
this story into a drama of three acts. Here Philoten, the aaughter of 
Oleon, ia Qoekn of Tharsufi; and when Pericles arrives, lie rwonnts 
hia history to her in the following linos, which display very consider* 
able poetic ability. 

“ But to my purr>ose. 

’'fis more than twice seven years since j beheld thee 
With my Marina; both were infants then. 

Peace and security smiled on your birth ; 

Hers was the rudest welcome to this world 
That e’er was' Pjinco’s.child; Born on the sea, 

(Hence is she call'd Marina,) in a tempest, 

When the high working billows kiss’d the moon, 

And the shrill whistle of the boatswain’s pipe 
Seem’d as a whispr in the ear of death;— ‘ 

Born when her mother died! That fatal hour 
Must still live with me.—0 you gracious gods! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 

And snatch them straight away ? The waves received 
My queen. A sea-mate’s chest coffin’d her corpse; 

In which she silent lies ’midst groves of coral. 

Or in a glittering bed of shining shells.^ 

The air-fed lamps of heaven, tho spouting whnle, 

.\nd dashing waters that mil o’er her head, 
t!ompose f monument to bide her bones. 

Spacious as heaven, and lasting as the fraino 
Of universal nature.” 

Marina, Act II. Sc. 1. 

When Pericles is informed of the death of hia child, the mutability 
of human affuirs rushes upon hia tniud. 

Onco princes sat, like stai's, about my throne, 

And veil’d their crowns to my supremacy: 

Then, like the sun, all paid me reverence 
For what I was; afad ail the gratefnl loved mt 

* Aiid—it should be. 

* This beantlfol line Is SaAKai«AKe'8-*PeWd!Bf, Act III. 8e. 1. 

^ The Peri's Sbng in “I.aUa Ilwkb'* may have been saegested to Mr, Moore ^ 
these Imesi 
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Kur Avhafc 1 diU beiitou': now, not a glowworm 
Hut in the chcurloas night displnvit more brightnesa, 

And is of greater use than darken'd Pericles. 

Be. not highmincled, queen ! be not highinindcd: 

TxMii is omnipotent—the king of kings: 

Their parent, and their gl■n^e.” Marina, Act H. Sc. 1. 

Lillo littil mach tragic power, and wrote with aptithos which i« irro- 
aiatilde. Ilia versilication is uncommonly hannonions. lie wa«, p«‘r- 
haii8,tho luHt of tlio olil Hchwl of the clrurnn; and there are maaugea 
in Bome of hi« plii\«, which would have done no discredit to liis moat 
celebrated predeccHsors. 


Koi’k 28. Page 207. 

“ Thai Voice and favour!— 

You nre—you are— O royal Pericles! (^She ftilnts. 

“iVr. What means the woman? she dies! help, gentlemen! 

“ Ccr. Noble air, 

If you hare told Diana's altar true, 

This is your wife. 

“iVr. Reverend appearor, no{ 

1 tlucw her o’eiboard with these very arms. 

“ Ca'. Upon this coast, 1 warrant jou. 

“ iVr. ’Tir> uuvst ccitaia. 

“ CVr. Look to the lady;—O, she’s but o’erjov'd. 
iinrly, one blui.t’nng morn, this la<ly was 
Thrown on this shoic. I oped the codio, and 
Found there rich jowel<.; recover’d her, and pi.'tced her 
Here in Diitiia’s temple. 

“ Per. Mav we see them ? 

V 

“ Ccr. Great .sir, they shall be brought you to my hou^a, 

Whither I invite you. Look ! Thai*«a is • 

Itecovcr’d. 

“ Thai 0, let me look ! 

If ho be none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense bend no licentious ear, 

But curb it, spite of seeing. 0, my lord, 

Are you not Pericles ? Like him you speak, 

Like him you are; Did you not name a tempest, 

A birth, and death ? 

, “ Per. The voice of dead Thaisa ! 

** Thai That Thaisa am I, supposed dead 
And drown'd. 

** Per. Immortal Dlan ! 

“ Thai. Now 1 Know you better,— 

When we with teara ported Pentapolis, 

The king, niv father, gave you such a ling. a 
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“ Per. This, this: bo more, you gods! your prfM'Ut kiiidocss 
^akes my pbat miseries sport. Yob Shall do well, 

That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen. O come, be bUried 
A second time within tnese arms. 

^ Mar, My heart 

],eji|>s to be gone Into my mother's boM>m. [A'hfv/s Thalsn. 

“ Per. Look, who kneels here I Flesh of thy ilesh, Thalsn : 

Thy burden at the sea, and call'd Marina, 

For she was yielded thcie. 

Thai, Bless'd and mine own.” 

SiiAKnsrrAun. 


Note 21 ). f ugo 200 . 


“ This story, the longest In the book before us, ntul the gnmtiil* 
Work of a fu\oiirito old romniioc, is kuowu to have existed beforo the 
year 1190. 

“In the prologue to the Kiiglis]) romnneo on this snbjt'ct, onllod 
Ktncik Ai*oi.-v?»b of Tiiybe, and printed by Wynkyn do Worde, in 
1510,wo are told: *My worshypfidl inavster, Wynkyn do Worde, lui- 
vyngo u lytell boko of an auncyent hystory of a kynge somelyine 
reynyno in the countreo of Thyro oalle<l Appolyn, coneernynge his 
niulfortunos and |x;ryllous adventures riglit esponventables > bryetly 
compylod, and jiytcouB for to I'cre; the which bf>ke I, Uobert Cop- 
lande,^ have me applyt'tl for to translnte out of thoFrensslie Innguago 
into onr nuitc*rnal ICnglyssho tongue, uttheexhortiieyon of iny forsayd 
mnyster, acconlyngo dyrwtly to niyn auctor: ghulfy followyngo tho 
trace c»f iny inayster Caxton, l)egynnynge with mnall storyes and 
panifletcs and k<» to other.’ The Knglish romance, or tho Frerjeh, 
which is the same thing, exactly corre8p<mda in many {xissuges uiUi 
the Uixt of the Oi:«ta. 1 will instance in the following one only, in 
which tho complication of the fable (vjmmenccs. King Ap|)olyn dines 
in disguise in thofinll of king AUistrates. ‘Came in the kynges 
daughter, accom|>unyet! with iitaiiy ladyes and danioysellcs, nhoso 
spleudento beiiuto were ioo Umg to endyle, for her rosacyatecolmire was 
)uedled’ with greto favour. She dranKcunto her fader, and to all the 
iordee, aud to all them that had bcu at the play of the Shedde.* And 
as she behelde here and there, she espyed kynge Apjxdyn, and then 
she aayd unto her fader, syr, what is ho that sytteth so bye as by you ; 
it semeth by hym that he is angry or sorrowfnU ? The kynge sayd, 1 
never sawe so nimble and plcosauni a player at the shchh*, and tuere- 
fore have I mode hyin to come and soujie with my knyghtes. And yf 
ye wyll knowe what he is, deinaundc hym; for {)oradventure he wyli 

• Fearfol, terrible.— Pr, 

* ** 'J'be prioter cf tb«t name, lie alao translated from the Frenclt, at the desire of 

Edward dake of Backingham. the romance of the K.stcht or tiik hU 

Proiogue Waarox. 

• jdliigW. • Toumameut. 
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tell you sooner than me. Methynko Umi he is <lepurtod frotn some 
gocxl place, and I thiuke in my tnyhde that eoniethynge is bcdSsllen 
kym for which he is sory. This sayd, the noble damoysell woite unto 
Appolyn and sayd, Fayre sir, graunt me a boon. And ho nannted 
her with goode herte. And iwe myd ante hym, albeyi that your 
vysagc be triste and hovy, your behaviour sheweth noblesse and 
faoundyte, and therefore I pray you to tell me of youre afTayre and 
estate. Appolyn answered, yf ye demaunde of my rychessee, I have 
lost them in the sea. The damoysell sayd, I pray yon that you tell 
mo of your adventure's.’' liut in tbo Gesta, the princess at entering 
the royal hall, kisses all tho knights and lords present, except the 
stranger. ToKsiuH says, that about tlie yoar 1520, one Aiamanius 
Kiniicinus, a Florentine, translated into Latin this faVmlous history; 
and that tho translation was corrected by Beroaldus. Vossius cer« 
tainly cannot mean that he translated it from the Greek original."— 
Warton. 

“ Tho history of Apollonius, kino op Tyke, was supposed by Mark 
Welser, when he printed it in 1505, to have been imnslated from the 
Greek a thousand years Imforo [Fabr. jBib. Or. r. 6, p. 821]. It 
certainly bears strong marks of a Greek original, though it is not 
(Hint 1 know) now extant in that language. The rhythmical poem, 
under that title, in modern Greek, was re>iranslatea (if I may so 
speak) from the Latin Awb Aartyuens cir *P«fMix^y yKtiurctay. Du Frnne^ 
Index Author, ad. Ghu. Grxe. When Welser printed it, he probably 
did not know that it had been published already (perhaps more than 
once) among the Gesta Romamorl'm. In an edition, which 1 have, 

f >rinted at Itouen in 1521, it makes the 154th chapter. Towards the 
alter end of the xiith century, Godfrey of Viterbo^ in his Pantheon or 
Universal Chronicle, inserted this romance as part of the history of 
tho third Aniioohus, about 200 years before Christ It begins thus 
[MS. Jteg, 14, c. xi.] ;— 


^ Filia Sclouri regis stat clnra dccore 
Matreque tlsfunct4 pater artsit fh ciu« inn<>i'c. 

Kes habot eOectum, pressfi pncll& dsbft. 

"The rest in the same metro, with one pentameter only to two 
hexameters. 

" Gower, by his own acknowledgment, took' hU story from the 
Pauihem i as the author (whoever he was) of Pericles, prinoo of Tyre^ 
professes to have followed Gower.”—T trwhttt. 

"Ik is oWrvable, that the hero of this tale is, ip Ooweris poem, as 
tu the present play, called prince of Tyre; in the GeSta BosTANORCHy* 
and Qopland*B prose romance, hb is entitled King. Most of the 
incidents of the play are found in the Confe$$io Ainaniitf imd a few 
of GoWeris expressions are ocoasionally borrowed. However, I think 
it is not unlikely that there may have been (tbongli 1 have not met 

t xi. 

. • Tbls-ia not strlctl,v tnw. lie Ij* frequMitly cnllcd Pawcirs, »nd gener.iliy m U 
the o|*riiIng *>f the atyry. ■ 
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with ii) aa early yroee tranfilation of ihia populac story frmn the QmtA 
Rokamor^ii, in irbicli the nameof ApoUo^us wm ohanged to l^etiokii; 
to whtdti, likewuie^ the author of this drama may have been tod|ri>ted« 
** The numeroiu oomiptions toot ore found in toe original eoih^ 
in 1009, which have been coretolly preserved and augmented in oU 
the sub^uent impressions, probably arose from its having been 
guenffy ewiMed m the tUtge. In the four quarto editious it is called 
the tnueh admired phy of jPEuioi.Ks, Prinoe or Tyre; and it is men¬ 
tioned by numy ancient writers as a very popular performance/’— 
Malokb. 

There are throe French translations of this story, vis, 
chronique d’Appoltn, Roy de Thyr;' 4to. Geneva, bl. 1. no date; and 
^Flaisemte ct agr^ablo Histoire d’Appolonius Prince de Th^ on 
AflHque, et Boi d’Antiochc; traduit ]>ar GUles Ooroset,’ 8vo. Paris, 
1530; and (in the seventh volume of the Ui$toire» Tragiquesy Ac., 
12mo, 1604, par Fran 9 oi 8 Belle-forest, Ac.) ' Aooidens diners aduenus 
h Appollnnie Boi des Tyriens: ses molheurs sur mor, sos pertes de 
femme et fllle, et la hn heureuse de tous ensemble.* 

** The popularity of this tale of Apollonius may be inferred from 
the very numcrons MBS. in which it appears. 

** Both editions of Twine’s translation are now before me. I'homas 
Twine was the contiuuator of Phaor’s Virgil, which was loft imperfect 
in the year 1558.**— Stebvkns. 


Note 30. Pago 302. 

From this story wo loam (os Wivrton observes), “that when a 
company was assembled, if a juggler or minstrel were not present, it 
was the custom of our ancestors to entertain themselves by relatit^ or 
hearing a series of adventures. Thus the general plan of the 
tebbuby Talks, which at first sight seems to be merely an ingenious 
invention of the pogt to servo a particular occasion, is in a great 
measure founded on a fashion of ancient life: and Chaucer, in Sup¬ 
posing each of the pilgrims to tell a tale os they are travoUing to 
Becket’s shrine, only makes them odemt a mode of amusement which 
was oommob to the conversations of his age. 1 do not deny that 
Chaucer has shown his address in the use and application of this 
pmciioe.*' 

Sir Walter Scott, in his n(4es to the third CTanto of “ Marmlon,** 
tHea this story immediately from Oervase of Tilbury (CHia Imperial 

Script, rer, Brumeic. vol. ip. 797), without knowing apparently 
of its existence in the Qebta ]Iomabqbx;ii. The knight’s name in 
Gervase is Giherf, which seems to form the only dinerem^ fa tbs 
stories: Sir Waltm: mentions the adventure of two B<diemian knights, 
boi not alto^her as it ooouis in the authority he has given. 1 
shall transcribe toe originAi 

'‘Niderius telLeth this story; in the bordem of the kingdome Of 
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]3<>lH'niiu lietU a vuiley^ in >v}iicb divoTM nights; t^gt^ilier was lieuivt 
clattering of amiour. and elamara of men, aa if two armies had met in 
pitcht battell. Two knights that inhabit^ ncc'ro unto this prodigious 
jdace, agreed to anne themselves, and discover the secrets of this in¬ 
visible army. The night was appointed, and accomraodatod at all 
assayes they rodo to tho place, where they might descry two battels 
ready ordered for present skinnish; they could easily distinguish tho 
colours and prtvvant liveries of overio company: but drawing noere, 
tho one (whose courage began to relent) told tho other that he had 
scene sufficient for his part, nud thought it good not to dally with such 
pnslegies, wherefore further than ho was ho would not go. Tho other 
mlled him ettward, and prickt on towartls tho armies; from one of 
which an horseman canm forth, fought with him, and cut off his heiul. 
At which sight tho otlier fled, and told tho newes tho next morning. 
A groat confluence of jHJoplo searching for tho Issiy, found it in one 
plaotf, tho head in another, but neither could discern tho footing of 
horse or man; onely tho j)rint of birds feet, and those in niyrio 
]»luces, &c.”— Htwvwv'ii JHf ranhie of the JtleMetl A/t(feh, pages X/l, 

“The moht singular tale of the kind.” says Sir’Walter Scott, “ is 
contained in an extract eoinniuniodcd to nm by my friend Mr. Surtees 
of Mainsforth, in tho Bishopric, who copied it from a MS. note in a 
•vjpy of Burth(»ggo ‘On tho nature of Spirits,’ 8vo. BUO, which had 
Ih'ci* tho propi-rty of tho luto Mr, (iill, attomey-genenil to Egerton, 
Bishop of Durham.”— Noh'if to M.mcmion. This extract is in Latiii; 
as it is ciTtainly very curious, I annex a truTislatkai. 

“It will not bo tedious if 1 relate, up<iu the' faith of a very worthy 
nud noble person, a wonderful thing rtf this kind, which happened in 
our times. Kalpli Bulmer, leaving the camp (at that time pitcherl 
near Norham) for the sjvke of recreation, anti pur-^uing tho farther 
bank of the Tweotl witlr- his harriers, nmt by atx'idont a ct^rtain noble 
Soot, formerly, as im thought, well known to him. The latter oom- 
luenctHl a furious attack ; ami as itw&s {K nuitted amongst foes during 
u contest (there being but a very brief space for question), they met 
one another with rapid course and iiostilu minds. Our knight, in tho 
first career, unable to withsbinil tho im{ietuous atllack of his adversary, 
was tiirown, horse and man, to the ground; and discharged copious 
streams of blood fn>m wounds in the head and breast. He res^'mblcfl 
a dying man, which the other observing, addrc'ssctl him with soothing 
words; and promised assistance if ho would follow his instructions, 
and al>stain from every thought of sacred tiling.^. Moreover, on con¬ 
dition that he offered neither prayers nor \ows cither to God, tlm 
Virgin Mary, or to any saint w'hatevor, ho engaigwl to restore him to 
hoaith and strength in a short time. The condition being complied 
with, in consequence of tho agony he suflered, the cunning knave, 
murmuring 1 know not what kind of dishonest nrurmur, toc^ him by 
Ute hand; and sooner than it is said, raised him upon his feet whole, 
as before. But our knight, struck with tho greatest terror at tho 
unheard of novelty of tlie case, cxolaimed, ‘ My Jesns! * or something 
like it. Looking about him immediately afterward, he saw ncitluT 
his enemy nor any (me else; and the steed, which but very lately had 
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been afflicted with a grievoiu wound, was fecKliiig quietly by the 
rivof-sidc. He rctarnod to the otiniu iii great aetoniahmont; and 
fearful of obtaining no credit, in the urst inatauco concealed the cir- 
cuiustanoe; but on the completion of tlio war he declared tho whole 
to his confessor. There is no doubt but it wixs a delusion; and the 
vile deceit of that subtle cozener is apnurent, by which ho wouM have 
seduced a Christian hero to use forbidden aid. Tho name of this 
jtfjrwm (in other respects noble aud distinguishefl) I forbear to nu;n- 
tiou; since there is no question but tho devil, by pemiission of (iml, 
may assume what shape ho p]eas<*s; nuy, oven that of an angel of 
light; as tho hallowctl eye of tho Almighty obser^’cs." 

Tho MS. Chronicle, Sir Walter adds, from which this extract was 
taken, cannot now be found. 


KotkSJ. PagedOd. 

Many strange slories are relftt<*<l of spirits; among otliors, let Iho 
reader take tho following. A young and Inautiful girl, of a noble 
Scottish family, consorted with a spirit, who w’lis di»co\er«sl in her 
Ix-'d. “ Tho elaraoiir flies abroad, the neiglil>ours come in to Ih) sjiee- 
tators of the wonderment, and amongst them tho parson of the imrisii, 
who was n scholar, and a man of unblemished life and conversation : 
who seeing this pnaligious Bjicctacle, broke out into thewi words of 
8t. John tlie Evangelist, AY Vi'rhuin enro factum c$t, Aud tho Word 
was made flesh; whieli was no sooner s|Kjke, but the devil arose, and 
suddenly vanishcHl in a terrible stornn*. carrying with him the nsjfe of 
the chuml>er, and setting lire on tho br>d wherein he had lien, which 
was in a moment burned to n>hes. Shoe was witfdn three <lays after 
delivered of a monster, such as the father oppearoil unto them, of so 
odible an asfiect, that the midwives caused it instantly to be burnt, 
lest tho infamy of tlm daughter might too much reflect upon tho inno- 
cenci© of the noblo parents.”— Ukywood’s llierarchie, lib. viii. p. 512. 

“ Another thing, much more mlmirable, hapne<l in the diodOsso of 
Cullein. Diners princes and noblemen being assembled in a IxMinti* 
full and fuiro pallace, which was scitiiate upon tho riuer Rhine, they 
beheld a boat or small barge make toward tho shorty drawno by a 
swan in a siluer chain©, the one end fastened alwut her neckc, tho 
other to tho vessel, and in it on unknowne souldier, a man of a comely 
personage, and gracefull presence, who slept upon tho shore: which 
done, the boat, guide<i by the swan, left him, and floted dowme the 
riuer. This man fell afterw'anl in league with a faire gentlewoman, 
married her, and by her had many chUdren. After soino yeores, the 
same swanno came with the same barge unto the same place; the 
souldier string into it, was caried thence the way he came, after 
disappeared, left wife, cliildrcn, and family, and was never seen 
anmngst them after 1 Now who can judge this to bo other thau miiv 
of those spirits that arc named Iscrur.” —JW., p. 541, 
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Thii beautiful iDcident of the wan drawing tlie boat oeoiiii, ( 
think, in “ Morte Ar^ur/' 

fObvioualy we hare here the etory of Lohengrin in a very traU' 
eatM form.—£n.3 


Note 82. Page 815. 

Bcaci, Scftcc.i, or Sceoht—a hind of ehoBH : fc jVw de$ Eniiec*. Thu« 
Ottllod, ac5Cording to Du Fresno, from the Arabto or Persian word, 
Bcach, or king, bccauHc tliis is tho prinoijml piooo in the game. 
Pseudo-Ovidius (Lib. i. de Vetula) femishes the following description, 
which will somewhat elucidate the text;— 

“Sex specie'? saltaa cxercent, sex quoquc scnci, 

Miles, et Aiphinus, Roccus, Rex, Virgo, I’edos<iiic, 

In cainpum priinuni de sex iatis aaltunt trca, 

Rex ; Pedes, Virgo: Pedes in rectum salit, atquo 
Virgo per obliquum, Rex saltu gaudet utroque, 

Ante rotroque tumcn tam Rex quam Virgo raorentur, 

Ante Pedes solum; capiens obliquns in ante, 

Cum tamen ad metam stadii percurrerit, extunc 
Sicut Virgo salit, in campum verb secundum 
Tree alii saliunt, in rectum Roocxis, cique 
Soli concessum est ultra citraque salire. 

Obliqub salit Alphinus, sml Miles utroque 
Saltum componit." 

Of tlio origin of thia play the Bam© worthy writer obucrvci 

“ Esi alius ludus scaooriiin, tudm Uiym\ 

Tjuius J'tvjana quetn fecit in ebsidieme^ 

Ne ^*el tanieret proceres in tempore treugicf, 

Vel belli, si qui pro vulneribns remonereni 
In castns: ludus qni castris assiroilatur. 

Inventor cujus jure laudandua in illo e:.t. 

Sed causMim laudis non adrertunt uisi imucL’* 

£ To Judge from Mr. Swan's remarks contained in the foot-notes 
is Talc, it might be iinagined that S<diaci” were some entirely 
unknown ^ne. It is nothing more near less than chess; uad the 
aooouot of it, though rather carelcsss, is quite clear when wo take into 
eccoant the way in which the gan^ was played at the time whmi 
tho 61esla was written. There is noting erroneous in the deeoriptknt, 
but a good deal is omitted which ought to have been inserted, mMl 
certain statements are wanting in deaniess. The desctiptiisii of the 
Boohus or Rook requires no remark. A]|ddnus, tho Bislio|i, is not so 
easily ntukrtttood. The text is pndxddy in fault, for it k not possilile 
to rec<aicile all the statements made ahrat this piece with erne another. 
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It ahoald be remembered that the Biahop’s move was limited to two 
squares, and that be eould leap over an intervening man, at the 
time this descriptkm was Written. The Knight is deeoribed eor* 
rectij, and its power was then What it is now. As to the Pawns, the 
Kin^s P. seems to be the Herehant, the Bishop's P. tho Wool- 
carder, and tho Rook’s P. the Husbandman. The Qaoen’s and 
Knight’s P. are not mentioned. The Fawns queened as with us; but 
though they attacked adverse pieces dia^nally as with us, on cap¬ 
turing them they moved straight on. I'he Queen was the weakest 
piece on the board, only commanding the fomr stjuares of the satno 
colour adjacent to that she stood on. The King moved as with us. 
He was allowed once in a game to move like a Knight. Ap¬ 
parently the operation of Castling is ol^urely alluded to in tho last 
sentence but one of tho dcsoription.— Ku.] 


Notb 98. Page 819. 

“ This fable is told In the Cheek legend of BAaLsaii and Josa- 
THAT, written by Johaanes Damaaoenus; and in Caxton’s Golden 
l..Ba£NDE, fol. 129. It is also^ found in Clebxoaus Discidlina of 
Alphonsns.”— Wabton. 

Mr. Way has told this inle so beautifully, that no apology is neces¬ 
sary for its introduction hero. 

“THE LAY OF THE LllTLE BIRD, 

“ la days of yore, at least a century siocc^ 

There liv’d a c.arle hs wealthy as a priuce: 

His name 1 wot not; but his wide duiiiain 
Was lich with stream add forest, mead sod plain; 

To crowu tho whole, ono manor ho possess’d 
In choice daSight so passing all the rest, 

No castle, burgh, or city might compare 
With the qaaint beauties of that maosion rare. 

The sooth to say, 1 fe.-tr my words may seem 
Like ‘Wine strange iabliag, or fantasticlf dream, 

If, unadvis’d, the portraiture 1 trace. 

And each brave pleasure of that peerless place; 

Foreknow ye then, by necromantick might 
Was rais’d this paradise of all deligl^t; 

A good knight own’d it first; he, bow’d with age. 

Died, and his son possess'd the heritage: 

But the lewd str^ling, all to riot bent, 

(His chattels quickly wasted and £orespent,) 

Was driven to see this patrimony sold 
To the base carle of whom 1 latriy told. 

Ye wot right well there only needs be sought 

One spendthrift heir, to bring great wealth to nought. 
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A lofty tower and stroag, the buildiag etood 
Midfft a rast plain eurrounded by a flcMxl; 

And hence one pebblc'paved channel stray’d, 

That compass’d in a clustenng orchard’s shade: 

*Twas a choice charming ydat; abundant round 
Flowers, roses, odorous spices cloth’d the ground; 
Ifnnumber’d kinds, and all profusely shower’d 
Such aroraatick balsam as they flower’d. 

Their fragrance might have stay’d man’s parting breath. 
And chas’d the hovering agony of death. 

The sward one level hold, and close above 
’rail shapely trees their leafy mantles wove, 

All equal growth, and low their branches came, 

'J'hick set with goodlie.'it fruits of every name. 

Ill midst, to cheer the ravish'd gazer’s view, 

A gushing fount its waters upward throw, 

Thence slowly on with cr^'stal current pass’d, 

And crept into the distant fiotKl at last: 

Hut nigh its source a pine’s umbrageous head 
Stretch’d far and wide in deathless verdure »pres«l. 

Met with broad shade the summer’s sultry gleam. 

And through the livelong year shut out the beam. 

“ Such was the scene :—yet still the pUice was 
With one rare pleasure jmssing all the rest: 

A wondrous bird of energies divine 
Had fix’d his dwelling in the tufted pine; 

There still he sat, and there with amorous lay 
Wuk’d the dim morn, and clos’d the parting day : 
Match’ll with these strains of linked swcotiiess wr<ai ght 
The violin and full-ton’d harp were nought; 
t)f power they were with new-born joy to more 
'I'ha cheerless heart of long-despondiug love; 

Of power so strange, that should they cease to soon 1, 
And the blithe songster flee the mystick ground. 

That goodly orchai*d’s scene, the ydne-tree'^hadei, 

Ti ces, flowers, and fount, would all like vayM>ur faiio. 

‘ Listen, UhIcq to iny lay ! ’ 

Thus the merry notes did chime, 

‘All who mighty love obey. 

Sadly wasting in your prime. 

Clerk and laick, grave and gay ! 

Yet do yn, before the rest, 
lientlu maidens, mark me tell! 

Store roy lesson in your breast, 

Trust me it shall profit well: 

Hear, and heed me, and be bless’d ! * 

So sang the bird of old: but when he spied 
The carle draw near, with alter’d tone he cried~ 

‘ Back, river, to thy source; and thee, tall tower, 

Thoe, castle strong, may gnping earth devour I 
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IWnd dowa vou\ heads, ye gaudy flowers, and fade! 

And wither'^d be each (Vuit-tree*s mantling shade I 
Beneath these beauteous branchee once were seen 
Brave gentle knights disporting on the green. 

And lovely dntnes ; and oft, these flowers among, 

Stay’d the blithe bands, and joy’d to hear my song | 

Nor would they hence retire, nor quit the grove, 

Till many a vow were past of mutual love; 

These more would ofaensh, those would more deserve) 
Cost, courtesy, and arms, and nothing swerve. 

O bitter change ! for master now we see 
A faitonr villain carle of low degree; 

Foul gluttony employs his livelong day. 

Nor heeds nor hears he my melodious lay.* 

So spake the bird ; and, as ho censed to sing. 
Indignantly he clapp'd his downy wing. 

And straight was gone; but no abasement stirr’d 
In the clown’s breast at his reproachful word : 

Bent was his wit alone by quaint device 
To snare, and sell him for a passing price. 

So w'eil he wrought, so crntlily he spread 
In the thick foliage green his slender thread, 

That when at eve the little soncster sought 
llis wonted spray, his heedless foot was caught. 

* How have 1 harm’d you?’ straight ho 'gnu to i iy, 

* And wherefore w'ouM you do me thus to die ? ’— 

‘Nay, fear not,’ quoth the clown, * for death or wrong) 

1 only seek to profit by thy song ; 

ril get thee .a tine cage, nor shalt thou lack 
(iood store of kernels and of seeds to crack ; 

But sing thou shalt; for if thou play’st the mute. 

I’ll spit thee, bird, and pick thy bones to boot,' 

* Ah, wo is me 1’ the little thrall replied, 

* Who thinks of song, in prison doom’d to bide? 

ADd,>4rere • cook’d, iny bulk might scarce aiford 
One BC,anty mouthful to my hungry lord.' 

“What may 1 more relate?—the captnc wight * 

Assay’d to melt the villain all he might; 

And fairly promis’d, were he once set free. 

In gratitude to teach him secrets three; 

Three secrets, all so marvellous and rare. 

His race knew nought that might with these compare. 

“The carle prick’d up his ears amain ; he loos'd 
The songster thrall, by love of gain seduc’d : 

Up to the summit of the piM-tree’s shade 
S)>ed the blithe bird, and there at ease he stay’d. 

And trick’d his plames full leisurely', 1 trow, 

^11 the carle claim’d his promise from below : 

* Right glwlly,’ quoth the bird ; * now grow thee wise ; 
dUl hvixwo prudence few brief lines comprize; 

2 1 
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first then, ic.st haply in the event it fail, 

YlliiLD NOT A RKAF/V FAITH TO EVERY TAIiE.’— 

‘ Ik thin thy secret? ’ quoth the moody elf, 

‘ Koeft then thy silly Icsson for thyself; 

I need it not.'—* How bo ’tis not amiss 
To prick thy memory with adi ice like this, 

Hut late, inesceins, thou hadst forgot the lore; 

Now riiay'st thou holrl it fast for cvcimore. 

Mark next iny second rule, and sadly know, 

Wjiat's ixwt, 'ria wise with tatienci': to f’OReoo-* 

“The carle, though rude of wit, now chafd amain; 

He felt the mockery of the songster’s strain. 

‘ IVjicc,’ quoth the bird ; ‘my thinl is far the best; 

St ore thou the yirccious trea^ure in thy broa>t: 

What good thou h\st, Nii’i.ii licihii.y from thle cAyr.’ 

—He spoke, and twittering tied uwiy full fast. 

Stiaight, sunk in earth, the gushing ftiuut.iui dries, 

Down fall the fruits, the wither’d jiiiic-tico die-., 

Fades ail the beauteous plat, so cool, so gieen, 

Into thin air, and never niou* is .seen. 

“ Such was the meed of nvaiice ;—hitter cost I 
Thu carle who alt would gather, all has lost.” 

Thfi Bume story is to bo found in Lydgate, entitled “’I'ho Clmvlo 
and Iho Bird.’’ 


Note 81. Pago 822. 

This is com]>oiintled of two stories, apparently from the (Johlm 
fol. 218. “ A monke thnt had lien a rybaiide in y® worhlo 

and a player, temptesl by n w yoked spyrite, unlde retiimo agayno to 
v" worldc. Autl ns tj'ayiit Bernardo rettsyntjd hym, he demauiided 
liyni wherof lie sholde lyue. And he answered ftym y‘ he coude well ^ 
i)iaye at the liyce, and he sholdo well lyne thorby. And Baynt Ber- 
iturde iwiyd to hyiu. If I delyiier to the ony good wvlt thou come to 
me agayn ouery yero that I may parte halfe agayn with the. And he 
had groto joye tlierof, and proiuystsl hyin so to lio. And than Saynt 
Bernardo said, that there sholde 1 ki dely vered to hym twenty Bhyl- 
lynges. And tlian he weute hys way Iherwith. And this holy man 
ilyd this for to dnwe hym agayne to the rclygjon os he dyd after. 
And so he wentc forth and lost all, and earn agayno all eoiifusM tofore 
gttte. And whim Saynt Bemanle kuewe hym tiierc, he wente to 
hym joyously and opennl hys lappe for to pnrte the gayne, and he 
sayd, Fader I have woimo no tliynge, but have lost your catayje, 
reooyuo mo if it please you for to be your cutayle. And Saynte Ber¬ 
nardo answered to hym Bwetely, if it be so, it is better that 1 receyue 
the than leso bothe y* one and that other. If On a tymo Saynt 
Bomanlo rode upon an hors by the way, and mette a vylayne by y* 
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waye whiolic sayd to liyni that ho Imd uot Ijya hort fcruio and atablo 
in prayongo. And y" vylayno or nploiulyesho mjin had grcto 
deapyto thcrof, and sayd tliut he had hya licrto forme and stable 
in all hys prayers. And Suynt Bernardo which wolde vayn(][uycHiiho 
hym, and fehowe hys foly, sayd to hym. Departe a lytell fro ino, Ind 
bogyn thy Pater Nnster in the best entont thou oanst, and if y* canst 
fyn%H8ho it without thynkyug on ony other thyngo, w*out doubte T 
Hhall gyuo to the the hors that I am on. And thou shulte promyso to 
me by thy fayth, that if thou tliynko ou anv otiKjr thyngo, y“ shalto 
not hydo it fro me. And the man was glad(ie, uud rejJuUwl that hors 
h^'R, and gmunted it hym, and went uparto, aiul began hys Pate r 
Noster, and ho liad nut sayd the halfo when ho nnnouiberod yf ho 
sholde imno y" sadio withull, and therwith he returno*! to Suynt H'-r- 
narde, and 8fl\d that lie had thought in prayengc;. And after y‘ he 
had no more wylJ k) unaunt' byw.” 


Note U5. Page Slid. 

ihe reader jHiroeivcH this is tljc sl<uy of f^iiido or Ony, Earl (.H 
Warwick ; and probably this is the early outline of the life nhd death 
of that renowned obainpion.'* 

“Many romances were at first little more than legends of devoiion, 
containing the pilgrimage of an old warrior. At length, as chivalry 
(Tame moro into vogue, and the 8t«)ro8 of invention were- increased, tho 
youthful and active part of the pilgrim’s life was also writt(ai, ainl a 
long series of imaginary martial adventures was added, in winch Ids 
religious was ladipsed by his heroic character, and the penitent 
was lost in the knight-errant. That which ^^as the principal subjeei. 
of the short and simple legend, became only the remote eatfAstrophe of 
tho voluminous romance. And hence, by degri'cs, it was almost an 
established rule of every romance, for the knight to end his da}8 in 
a hermitage. Cer^ntes has ridiculed this (‘ircunistuneo with gr(;at 
ploasantrv', where Don Quixote holds a grave delmte witl^ Sam ho, 
whether iie shall turn saint or archbishop. 

“ So reciprocal,or rather so convertible, was the pious and the mili¬ 
tary character, that even some of tho APCfSTua had their romancf*, 1 n 
the ninth century, tho chivalrous and fabling spirit of the Spaniards 
/ransfbrmed Saint James into a knight. They pretended that ho 
appeared and fought with irresistible fury, (Toiniflelely armed, and 
mounted on a stately white horse, in most of their engagements wiih 
the Moors; and because, by his superior prowcffs in these bhvxly crai- 
iUcts, he was supposed to have freed the Spaniards from paying tho 

* BCMfjt. 

* Ur. Kills (^S^inunt, vo). U. p. &) supposes this s luistakc; the orid^nsl romaaoo 
Mnc written in French ss esriy as the lath century, and the UbSTS KumaXuel'h not 
eompoi^ till the oominenoemeai of the I4tb. Cat the date of the <>atu ia voeg 

Istn, and may have hren wriited loi^ betonf. 
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nnuTial tiibuto of & hundrod Christjun virgins to their infidel enetniet, 
they represented liiin as a professed and powerful champion of dis¬ 
tressed damsels. This apottteosis of chivalry in the person of their 
own apostle, must have ever afterwards contributed to exaggerate the 
characieristical romantic heroism of tiio Spaniards, by which it was 
occasioned; and to propagate, through succeeding ages, a stronger 
venerulion for that species of military enthusiasm, to which they were 
naturally devoted. It is certain, that in cunscquonce of these ilius* 
trious achievements in the Moorish wars, Baiut James was oonstitnted 
patron of Spain; and became the founder of one of the most magnifl* 
<*ont shrines, and of tl»o most opulent order cd knighthood, now 
existing in Chnstendom. The legend of tliis invincible apostle is 
inserted in the Mosnrabic Liturgy,”— Wabtov. 

The following is an abstract of the romance of 8ir Guy above 
alluded to:— 

“ The piety of Sir Guy was neither less capricious, nor less disas¬ 
trous in its consequences, than the atfcctiou of his mistress. He hud 
been taught that other duties were more sacred and more acwjpbible 
in the sight of heaven, than those of husband und father. Dul the 
liisiorinu shall tell his own story. At the end of luity days after the 
u»urriug(‘, it happened tliat— 

“ As Sir Guy cnino from play, 

Into a tower ho went on high, 

And lookcil about him far and nigh; 

Guy stood, nnd bethought him, tho, 

How he had done many a man wo. 

And slain many a man with his hand, 
llurut and destroy’d many a land, 

And all was for woman’s love. 

And not for God’s sake above. 

•* Felice, who had obscrvetl his reverie, inquirctl the canse; and 
Icarntf with horror and astonishment, his determmation to spend the 
remainder of his life in a state of peuanoe and monification. He con- 
tented himself with directing her, whenever their child should be of 
proper ago, if it should prove a son, to intrust his education to 6hr 
ileraud; and quitted her without taking leave of the earl, and even 
without communicating to his old companion Herand the singular 
resolution lie had forroenh Felice, unable to detain him, places on his 
finger a gold ring, requesting him to bestow at least a thought on her 
whenever he should cast his eyes on that pledge of her affection; and 
her husband, after promising' to obey her instructions, assumes the 
dress of a palmer, and departs for the Holy Land. 

** Felloe oommunioatee to Boliand the news of this unexpected 
misfortune; and the good ^rl is persuaded, with great appearance of 
probability, that Sir Guy can mean no more than to put ner alfoction 
to the test, by a condu^ as capricious as her own. Bhe at first is 
difipceed to put an end to her life, but is checked by the thoughts of 
her child. Sir H^'raud, in hopes of diverting his friend Ir^ 1^ 
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resolution, takes tXto habit of a pilgrim, and travels in quest of him, 
but returns without success. 

**Guy sought JuiUou^es ' in tUAoy coiintri, 

And siihe to Jcrusakm went he; 

And when he to Jerusalem cnnie, 

To Antioch his wfty he 

“Sir Guy, solely occupied with devotional pursuits, had travelled 
to Gonstantinople, and from thence into Almayno. Hero he chances 
to meet a who ‘ made serablaut sorry.* Guy enters into con¬ 

versation with him, and finds him to bo his old friend Sir Thierry, 
who had been disposscsBcd by the emperor of all his fiefs, and re<luce(i 
to the greatest distress, in oonscqucnce of a false accusation preferred 
against him by Barnard, cousin of tho famous Duke Qtho, the felon 
Duke of PaviUj who had inherited tho estates and tho vices of that 
treacherous prince, and, unfortunately for the imj[)erial vassals, ixis- 
sessed to tho same desp'oe the confidence of his master, together with 
the dignity of steward to tho emperor. Sir Guy, on hearing that th(j 
death of Otho, whom he had slain, had been employed to tlie ruin of 
his friend Thierry, falls into a swoon ; a practice to which, us w© have 
seen, he was much addicted. 

“ 'Oowl man,’ quoth Thierry, ‘ tell thou ms 
How long this evil hath holJen thee?' 

‘ Many a day,’ quoth Sir Guy, ‘ it took me ore I* 

‘ Good lore 1 ’ quoth Thierry, * do it no more! ’ 

“ Thierry proceeds to lament the supposed death of Sir Guy, who, 
though full of compassion for his friend, and already determined U) 
redress his injuries, ccmtiuues to conceal his name. But Thierry was 
weak and faint with hunger; and Sir Guy tells him. Unit as *ho has 
a penny in his purse,* it would be expedient to hasten to tho nearest 
town, and employ that sum in the purchase of provisions. Thierry 
willingly accompanies him, but, feeling sleepy os well as faint, is 
advised to refresh^ himself, in the instance, with a few moments* 
repose; and the famished Thierry falls asleep with his head resting 
on the knees of 8ir Guy. During his slumber, a ‘ white • weasel ' 
suddenly jumps out of his mouth; kikes refuge in the crevice of 4 
neighbouring rock, and after a short space o£ time returns, and again 
runs down his throat. Bir Thierry, waking, informs Hir Guy that he 
hod dreamed a dream; tliat he hml seen a * fair bright sword' and a 
treasure of inestimable value, and that, sleeping on his arm, he had 
been saved by him from a dread fnl calamity. The supposed palmer 
interprets the dream; goes to tho spot indicated by the weasel, and 
finds the sword and treasura; which ho delivers to Sir Thierry, with 
an injunction to preserve the sword with the greatest possible core, 
■od then takes his leave. 

“ Sir Guy now repairs to the cmimror’s palace, asks charity, and ia 
admitted into the hidl. As his kaoit bespeaks him a traveller, he is 

• Took. 


' Saiau. 
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nn all aaaull&d l>y ln(|uirioR after news; and the emperor, having 
a very pro|)er opinion of his own iinijortanco, anxiously questions him 
on tlio roiKjrts jircvailing among hia subjects resfiecting his character 
(jruy Isddly assures liim that he is universally blamed for the flagrant 
injustice of his conduct towards the innocent Thierry ; and, throwing 
down bis glove, ofters to [>rovc, by force of arms, tlie falschootl of 
Jlanmrd’s accusation, 'J'ho steward, though not a little surprised by 
the ap[Hiaranoe of such an uncouth oclvcrsary, accepts the challenge ; 
the battle is awarded ; the palmer is presented with a suit of armour, 
and then rtjpairs to Thierry for the sword which hadlxicn miraculously 
♦liscovert'd by the white weasel. Sir Ilarnard, however, was so stout, 
that after a eombut which lasted during the whole day, the victory 
w-as still undecideil: but ho had discovered during tliis trial of the 
]»alm<'r’s prowess, that it would Ix! much more convenient to got rid of 
ids adicrsury by any other means than to abide by the issue of a 
second conflict, dudging tliereforo that tlio palmer would sleep 
Mouiuliy after Ins fatigue, ho despatches u numlxir of his emissaries, 
with onlers to take him up in his bed in the middle of the night, and 
to throw him into the sen. Although iiiir Ouy was lodged in the 
])aIaco, being under the immediate jirotcction of the justice of the 
eniinre, this bold ent,(‘rpnso w'as successfully executed; and Sir 
tiny, when ho uwakod in th<^ morning, wms niit a little astonished to 
liud Idinself floating in his lied, at some distance from lamb But 
Trovideiioii, who had intended tliat the guilt of Sir Barnard should 
bocomo completely m.vnifest, diiceted a flsherman to the spot, who 
eonv(W('d Sir (Juy in safety to the palace, and related this miraculous 
iiK’ident to the (‘tii|K'ror. The nionurch having dotormined that the 
punialimtait of tho steward should lx> inflicted by the champion whom 
Heaven had thus marked out for tho pnrimse, the battle rccxunmences, 
and Sir Barnard, already half vanquished by tho reproaches of his 
ow n conscience, is oNerjioweiTMl and slain. The victor then demands 
the reinstatement of Sir Thierry, and, having obtained it, goes in 
search of his I'rii'iul, whom ho finds in a church, devoutly engaged in 
prayer, and hastily leads liini to the omiieror, who weeps at the sight 
of Ids distress, mid restores him to all his iwss(*ssiqp8, 

‘•Till' tiDperor let bathe Thicny, 

A ml clad Imn in clothes richoly, 

.\nd gave him Isith palfrey and stcKd, 

And nil things th.at he had of need. 

" iSir Thierry, who bad hitherto felt little confldence in tho 
MBuraiicea of tho ]>ilgrim, was uow fllled with the warmest gratitude 
towards his deliverer; aud bis gratitude was exalted to enthusiasin, 
when, having bemi iuvite<l to accompany him during a part of hia 
iouruoy, ho discovered, in this deliverer, his old friend and bene£aotorr 
xio adjured Sir Guy to shore the prosperity he had bestowed; but tho 
hero, only solicitous to become an humble instrument in the hands ot 
Providence, and determined to fullGd his destiny, whatever it might bo, 
tore himself from his embraces, and, pursuing his journey, arrived 
without meeting any new adventures, in England. 
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“ The ditiooniiolivte Fclico, during tho long interval of liis abeenoo, 
hnd paKstHi her whole time in acts of devotion or of charity. Her 
ikusband, presenting himself at her gate in his pilgrim’s wocmIs. was 
invited into tho hall; was plentifully entertained: and onjoyoa tho 
pleasure of witnessing, unknown and unsuspected, her daily obsorvauco 
of those duties to which ho bad, long since dovotod tho romuindor of 
his life. Unwilling to withdraw her from those salniury pursuits, he 
again demrted unknown, taking with him a single page as an atten¬ 
dant, and retired to a solitary hermitage in the forest of Ardenne, 
where he was lulvertised by an angel of his approaching dissolution. 
Ho then despatched liis page to Felice with tho gold ring wliich ho 
ha<l received from her at }iarting, and odjirrod hor to come and give 
directions for his burial. She arrived; found him dying; received 
his last breath; and, ha>ing survived him only tlftoeu days, was burled 
in tho same grave. 

“ Xo\v is tho ^(i)ry brought to an end, 

Of tiuy, the bold baiou of juice, 

And of the fair amid Felico, 

Fair unMim]>Ies inca may leie, 

Who.'jo will listen and hoar. 

True to love, Into and early. 

As, in his life, did good Sir tJuy; 

Fur he forsook worldly honour, 

To .sorve (J<'d his cicatour; 

Wherefore Jesu, that ivas of a maid born 
To buy inan'n soul that woj. forlorn, 

And rose fioin death the third day, 

And led man’s soul from hell awii), 

On their souls have mercy ! 

And ve, that have heard this storv, 
tJod give you all his blessing, 

And of his grace to your ending; 

Ami joy, and bliss, that ever shall bo ! 

.\ti^n, Amen, for chariti! I " 

“The History of Sir Gny,” says Bishop IVroy of A nr. 

/’oe/ri/, vol. iii. p. 101), “though now’very properly rcsigneei to children, 
was onco admired by all readers of wit and taste: for taste and wit 
had onco tluir childhood. Although of English growth,* it was early 
a favourite with other nations: it appeared in French in 1525, and i« 
alluded to in tho old Spanish Romance Tkbkntk kl ni.Ajfoo, which, it 
is believed, was written not long after the year IdSO.—See advertise* 
mont to the French translation, 2 vols. 12mo. 

“Tho original, whence all theso stories arc extracted, is a very 
anoient romance tn old English verse, which is quoted by Chaucer as 
ft celebrated piece even in his time, viz.:— 

' From tho clraunstAnco of tfac ontliDo of the stoiy boing in the G*aia Bmnan* 
•rum, ibis is very dl«i>uUble ; and it in known U> have cxiiiUid in French M early ae 
the conctusioD of the 13U) centary. I sbottld be incUued to give the O’etta the pro 
oedencc. 
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"Meo si)cken of romsoces of pricoi 
Of Horne child* and Ippotcs, 

Of Bo vis and Si& Gur, etc. B, of TilOP. 

And wai ttenall j sung to the harp at Christmae dinner* and bridealea, 
as we learn from Fnttenham’e Art of l^oetry, 4to. 15^,” 

But the OeHa Momanomm is moat prol^bly the origin of the tales 
In question, since the date is unquestionably earlier than those fixed 
it{)OQ by Bishop Percy. 


Note 3fl. Page 337. 

** Alxuit the year 1470, a collection of Latin fables in sii books* 
distinguinhed by tho name of E«Kip, was publishc'd in Germany.”— 
Wakto.v. 

From a work of this kind, probably the Buine, tho following fable 
husbeeii extracted, derived, no doubt, from tho Ge^ta Rimanorum :— 

“ None ought to render c v il for gootl; and they that help ought 
not to be hurt, as this fable nheweth, of a dragon which was within a 
river; and as the river was diminished of water, the dragon abode at 
the river, which was all dry; and thus for lack of water he could not 
stir him. A labourer, or villain, came tliat way, and demanded of tho 
dragon, saying, What doest thou here ? And tlm dragon said, Here 1 
am witnout water, without tho which I cannot move ; but if thou wilt 
bind me, and set me upon thy osse, and lead me into a river, I sliall 
give thee abundance of gold and silver; and the villain, for covetousnesse 
bound him, and led him into a river: and when he had unbound him, 
he demanded of him his salary or payment. The dragon said to him, 
beoause thou hast unbound me, thou wilt be paid; and because that 
1 am now hungry, I will eat thee. And the villaiiAinBwered and said, 
for my labour wilt thou eat and devour me? And as they strived 
together, the fox being within the forest, and hearing their questioning, 
came to them, and said iu tiiis manner: Strive ye no more together, 
for I will accord, and make peace betwixt you; let each of you tell me 
his reason, for to wit which of you have right. And when each of 
them had told his tale, the fox said to the villain, shew to mo bow 
tl^u nnboundest tlm dramn, that I may give thereof a lawful sentence. 
And the villain nut the oragon upon his ass, aeud bound him as he did 
before. Then the fox demanded of the dragon, held he thee so fast 
bound as thou art now ? And the dra^n aaswei^ yea, my lord, an d 
yet more hard. And the fox said to the vilAin, bind her yet huder; 
for he that well bindeth, well can unbind. Innd when the dragon was 
fast bound, the fox said to the villain, bear him again where ihra didst 
first bind him, and there leave him bound as heia now, and so he shall 
not eat and devour thee.”—JBhop’s FVihlesa ISmo. 1653, p. Hi. 
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Note 37. Page 8.S7. 

This allegorical raoo of iKings is thus doscrllwd in Sir John Mauclo- 
vile’s rare work :— 

** From this isle men go to another that is called Macumemii. which 
is a great isle and a fair; and tho mou and women of this country 
have hemls like hounds; they are rtKxgonaide, and teor$hip an <m fof 
their God, They arc good men to tight, and they boar a great target, 
with which they cover all their body, and n spear in their hand. And 
if they take any man in battle they send him to Uieir king, which is a 
great lord, and devout in his faith : for be hath about his neck, on a 
chain, three hundred great pearls, and as the papists say their Pater 
Noeter^ and other prayers, so their king snitli every day three hundretl 
))rayer8 to his God, beforr} he either cat or drink; and ho bemreth also 
ulmut his neck a ruby orient, fine, and g<K>d, that is near a foot and 
five fingers long. For when they chuse their king, they give to him 
that ruby to bear in his hand, and titon they lead him riding about 
the city, and then ever after they are suVyoct to him, and therefore ho 
IxMireth that ruby alway about his neck; for if ho Ijcar not the ruby, 
they would no longer hold him for their king. The great Caano of 
Cathay, hath much coveted this ruby; but ho might never have it 
neither by war nor by other means. And this king is a full, true, and 
^ertuotl8 man, for men may go safely and surely through his land, and 
bear all that they will, for there is no man so hardy to let them.” 
*— Voyaqes and Traveln, p. 1).5. 

In the Turkieh Taien we have also some notice of this ” virttmus ” 
people;— 

“The Sammrdgvrere monstrous anthropophagi, or mon>eaier8, who 
had the body of a man and the head of a dog.”—Vol. ii. p. 340. 

And Pliny (whom the Gest wriier quotes), B. vii. c. 2, speaks of a 
country of India. “ where there, is a kind of men with heads like dogs, 
clad all ovflf with 4hit aluus of wild beasts, ^ho in lieu of speecU use 1 
Vobariu’* 


TBt ElTD* 
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